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CONCLUDING PAPER, 


HE steamer which carried us to- | stormy Pachinum, and a drenching rain 
ward Syracuse was small, the sea | forced me to leave the deck, the ship’s 
was rough, our fellow-travellers were of- | cabin presented a doleful spectacle to 
ficers of the Italian army; therefore, as | my eyes. “How were the mighty fall- 
we rounded the south-eastern cape, the | en!"’ The stalwart officers, to a man, 
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lay pallid and motionless as if some 
conquering foe had cut off the flower 
of the Italian army. On every lounge 
and berth was seen a pale and woe- 
begone face, made the more ghastly 
by the contrast with a beard of intense 
blackness. 

Their hair drooped round their pallid cheeks 

Like sea-weed round a clam. 

The sight strengthened my opinion that 
the dark-haired people of Southern Eu- 
rope are more invariably and more se- 
verely affected by.sea-sickness than fair- 
haired men of the Anglo-Saxon race. 

There are few positions which give to 

the human soul such a feeling of calm 
superiority, of deep self-satisfaction, as 
that which is experienced by a man sit- 
ting with a clear head and smiling coun- 
tenance in the midst of a sea-sick com- 
pany. Nevertheless, even the dignity of 
that position became irksome with time, 
and I could sympathize with the sighs 
of relief which burst in chorus from the 
military gentlemen when, sooner than 
seemed possible, the rolling ceased, we 
heard the anchor drop, and knew that 
our voyage was at an end. 

The view which greeted our eyes on 
returning to the deck was of a different 
character from any which we had met be- 
fore in Sicily. The steamer was at anchor 
in the beautiful great harbor of Syracuse. 
The country on the north, south and west 
of the bay is prettily varied by low, rolling 
hills, but would seem tame if compared 
with the rugged scenery of all other parts 
of the island except for one grand fea- 
ture, the superb snow-covered pyramid 
of Etna, which, tHough forty miles away 
from Syracuse, isthe most striking ob- 
ject in sight. 

Across the eastern side of the bay, 


dividing it from the open sea, lies the. 


island of Ortygia, covered by the houses 
of Syracuse. The buildings rise from 

- the edge of the water, and the symmet- 
rical shape of the island gives a singular 
grace to the city viewed as a whole. 
Seen from a distance across the water, 
it is like a great white waterfowl resting 
on the surface of the sea. 
The city was founded twenty -six cen- 
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of ages it covered many square miles of 
the adjacent coast: now, in its old age, 
it has shrunk again within the narrow 
limits of the island. 

A man who in his schiel-hor days 
has toiled over the Zneid and the Bu- 
colics, changing the lovely Latin verses 
into bad English prose, and has felt 
even a little appreciation of the poetry, 
cannot rest long in Syracuse without 
looking about him for the famous Are- 
thusa, the sacred fountain whose praises 
are sounded by Virgil, and which was 
the subject of so much poetry and le- 
gend through the classical ages. After 
we had landed upon the quay before the 
sea-gate of the city, and had passed up 
through the gate to one of the adjacent 
hotels overlooking the bay, enough of 
daylight remained to us for a little sight- 
seeing. Our thoughts naturally turned 
first to Arethusa. The fountain is most 
pleasantly approached by going back 
through the sea-gate on to the Marina, 
a beautiful seashore drive which runs 
for half the length of the island between 
the town-wall and the shore of the har- 
bor, and is laid out in imitation of the 
grand Marina of Palermo. 


‘we descended a stairway of stone to the 
‘shore of the harbor. The custodian of 


on our left, and we stepped down to the 
edge of the fountain. A large semicir- 
cular space, which’ is bounded on its 


faces toward the bay, is quite filled by 
the pool of Arethusa, except that a nar- 
row flagged walk runs by the water's edge. 
The clear water bursts in a torrent from 
many openings in the rock underlying 
the wall, and, rushing across the pool and 


The pool is so close to the surface of the 
harbor that if it were by any sea but the 
tideless Mediterranean it would be daily 
overflowed even by a rise of a few inches. 

The fountain is adorned with the pa- 
pyrus brought from the marshes beyond 
the harbor. As we paced the flagging 
along the edge of the water the plumes 


turies ago on Ortygia, but in the course 


of the papyrus nodded in the wind high 


At the southern end of this avenue 


Arethusa threw open an iron gateway _ 


curve by a wall of massive masonry and — 


through a short channel, falls into the 
bay with almost the.volume of a river. — 
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over our heads. It seemed the most 
stately and graceful of plants, even in 
the midst of the luxuriant vegetable life 
of Sicily. 

The fable of Arethusa and Alpheus is 


The story goes that the nymph Are- 
thusa, pursued by the river - god Alphe- 
us in Greece, implored the aid of Diana, 
and was changed by her into a fountain 
which sank into the earth, and, flowing 
together with the waters of the river a 
hundred leagues under the sea, rose to 
the light again in this Ortygian pool. 
The story has this foundation in truth, 
that the waters of Arethusa really flow 
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well known: Virgil has expressed it in a 
few words: 


Alpheum fama est huc Elidis amnem 
Occultas egisse vias subter mare; qui nunc 
Ore, Arethusa, tuo Siculis confunditur undis. 


under the sea. The fountain is the last 
outlet of one of the ancient aqueducts, 
which has its origin far away in the hills 
of Sicily, north-west of the city. The 
conduit is carried for several miles un- 
der the plateau occupied by that district » 
of Syracuse called Epipolz: thence it 
descends under the small harbor, and 
at last emerges in the island. 

It is a charming excursion for half a 
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day to cross the harbor and visit the re- 
mains which lie outside the ancient walls 
upon its western shore. On a morning 
when the harbor lay calm and brilliant 
among its encircling hills, looking like 
a magnified blue flower among green 
leaves, we descended to the quay and 
engaged boatmen for the trip across the 
bay and up the river Anapus. We were 
rowed due west across the harbor to the 
mouth of the little river, but we had hard- 
ly entered the stream when the boatmen 
began to insinuate that the gentlemen 
would find walking more agreeable : the 
dryness of the winter had rendered the 
Anapus too low for comfortable naviga- 
tion. A rough walk through salt marshes 
and over rocky fields brought us in ten 
minutes to the top of the low but com- 
manding knoll on which the scanty 
ruins of the Olympieum stand in per- 
fect solitude. 

This temple was one of the richest, 
oldest and most revered of all Greek 
fanes. The statue of Olympian Jove 


which was adored here was ranked by 
Cicero among three statues of the god 


which he esteemed the most perfect in 
the world. Gelon, returning from. the 
spoliation of the Carthaginians at Hi- 
mera, commemorated the greatest vic- 
tory of the Sicilian Greeks by clothing 
this statue in a robe of solid gold; but 
a century afterward Dionysius the Ty- 
rant appropriated the gold to his own 
use, apologizing for his greed only with 
the grim joke that “gold was too heavy 
a mantle for summer and too cold for 
winter, but wool was well adapted to 
both seasons.” 

The site is interesting rather for its old 
celebrity than for existing remains. Only 
two tall Doric columns stand, showing 
by their wide separation the length of. 
the building. They have a circumfer- 
ence of about eighteen feet, and yet each 
- column was hewn from a single stone. 

Near the Olympieum, at a point where 
the Anapus receives the tributary waters 
of the famous Cyane—“celeberissima inter 
a great thicket 
of papyrus bordering the stream on both 
sides. The gigantic reeds, bending under 
the weight of their bushy heads and ris- 
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ing in some cases to a height of nearly 
twenty feet, are mirrored from the slug- 
gish stream below. Amid such vegeta- 
tion it is as easy to imagine one’s self 
sailing along the head-waters of the Nile 
as on a river of temperate Europe; for 
I believe there is no country nearer than 
Abyssinia where this famous plant now 
grows. It long ago disappeared from 
Egypt, nor is it found elsewhere in Eu- 
rope than here. It is hard to account 
for its isolated growth in this marsh, but 
probably its introduction into Europe was 
due to the Arab conquerors of Sicily. 

Ancient Syracuse had great beauty, 
both natural and architectural, yet its 
position cannot compare with the moun- 
tainous height of Acragas, conspicuous 
far away over land and sea; nor had 
it any such natural beauty as the sea- 
washed cliffs of Selinus, serving as ped- 
estals for sublime buildings. Neverthe- 
less, the situation had a peculiar loveli- 
ness. The buildings of the island, the 
oldest portion of the town, rose, Venice- 
like, from the very waves of the sea. The 
four other districts—Acradina, Tyche, 
Epipolz and Neapolis, sometimes call- 
ed: distinct cities—occupied a low table- 
land which overlooks from the north the 
two fine harbors of Syracuse, and spread 
to the adjoining plain. 

Fine as was the site of Syracuse, its 
reputation for extraordinary beauty in 
old times rested chiefly on its architec- 
tural grandeur; so that even at a time 
when the greatness of Syracuse had de- 
clined and Rome was in her prime, a— 
Roman, addressing Romans, said, “You 
have often heard that Syracuse is the 
largest of Greek cities, and the most 
beautiful of all, cities.” 

By far the greater portion of the exist- 
ing remains of Syracuse is found in those 
districts which lie north of the harbor. 
Early in the morning we rode through 
the powerful fortress which defends the 
island upon the north, and crossed the 
bridge connecting Ortygia with the Sicil- 
ian shore, to pass a delightful day among 
the ruins. 

All along under the brow of the Syra- 
cusan plateau the rock is deeply pene- 
trated by old quarries called /atomie. It 
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was from these quarries that ancient 
Syracuse was built, and their size and 
number indicate how great the city was. 
The first of them which is approached 
on the east is called Latomia dei Cap- 
puccini, from its proximity to the Capu- 
chin convent. It is a vast pit sunk in 
the earth between scarped cliffs which 
rise perpendicularly around it to a height 
of eighty or a hundred feet. In the midst 
of it two monstrous masses of stone like 
fortified towers have been left standing. 
The floor of the quarry, many acres in 
extent, is partly covered with a garden 
of oranges and pomegranates, and a wild 
growth of roses and acanthus runs be- 
tween the trees: over the fallen masses 
of rock and from the cliffs above hang 
ivy and wild vines matted into graceful 
curtains which soften the rough aspect 
of the crags. 

Looking from above upon this luxu- 
riant garden, which lies below so peace- 
ful and solitary and silent that the flight 
or chirp of every bird is noticed, it is 
hard to revive in imagination the trag- 
edy of which it was the scene. In this 
quarry, amid unutterable horrors, toiled 
and perished seven thousand Athenians, 
all that remained of the forces sent forth 
from Athens under Nicias and Demos- 
thenes in an armada greater and more. 
splendid than any Greek state before had 
equipped. 

A number of the most important re- 
mains of the city lie in a group not far 
from the main northern highway, a mile 
to the west of the Capuchin monastery. 
The first great ruin which we meet is the 
Roman amphitheatre. The dimensions 
of this amphitheatre, as compared with 
the neighboring Greek theatre, indicate 
a great decline in the population of Sy- 
racuse during the earlier ages of the Ro- 
man empire, for it is hardly larger than 
the amphitheatre of Verona. The seats 

partly excavated from the natural 
rock, but as the hillside slopes rapidly 


toward the south, the lower part of the 


building is constructed of solid masonry. 
- A traveller who has studied the great 
amphitheatres of the Peninsula will find 
little of fresh interest in this; neverthe- 
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terest which I spent in exploring the 
labyrinth of vaulted corridors for en- 
trance and exit, the innumerable stair- 
ways of stone, and the passages and 
gateways through which wild beasts and 
gladiators were introduced upon the are- 
na; in noticing the curious arrangements 
for supplying the place with water; in 
searching for inscriptions on the marble 
trimmings, which show to what families 
the best sittings in the theatre belonged. 

A Greek historian has mentioned that 
Hieron II., tyrant of Syracuse, built an 
altar a stadium (one-eighth of a mile) in 
length. It has been suggested that its 
incredible dimensions would long ago 
have been found incorrect by those acute © 
German critics whose mission it is to set 
the classical authors right in their figures 
and dimensions, except for the trouble- 
some’ fact that the altar was dug up in 
1839. We came to this altar next among 
the ruins. It is a vast platform hewn 
from the natural rock, but supplement- 
ed at its southern end with masonry, 
like the amphitheatre. It is approached 
on each side by a flight of three steps. 
There could hardly have been much use 
for this altar except once in the year, 
when the Syracusans offered to Jupiter 
their annual sacrifice of four hundred 
and fifty oxen—a remarkable example 
of the lavish scale on which public af- 
fairs were conducted at Syracuse both 
in peace and war. 

Above this altar the ground rises first 
in a gradual slope, then perpendicularly, — 
to the level of the plateau at that part 
occupied by the district called Neapolis. 
In the vertical face of this cliff are the 
entrances of two latomie worthy of spe- 
cial notice. The first is a cavern ap- 
proached through the vast open quarry 
called Latomia del Paradiso. Beside 
its entrance stands a pinnacle of rocks 
crowned with medizval ruins. The 
grotto was anciently used as a prison, 
but has no special historic interest: it is 
attractive only for its beauty. The walls 
of rock about the opening, and even for 
some distance within the cave, are half 
concealed under a quivering tapestry of 
the maiden-hair fern, which clings to ev- 


less, it was to me a half hour full of in- 


ery crevice of the rock. The roof rests. 
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upon innumerable piers roughly hewn 
from the natural rock, and between them 
are seen, far back in the twilight of the 
cavern, the forms of men and women 
moving back and forth as if in the state- 
ly figures of a minuet. They are work- 
ing at the very ordinary business of mak- 
ing ropes, but the surroundings make it 
an exceedingly picturesque occupation. 
The second latomia is called the Ear 
of Dionysius—a name not flattering to 
the tyrant, for the shape of the ear is far 
more asinine than human. The acoustic 
properties of this cave are very remark- 
able. It is one room, as long and high 
as the nave of a large medieval church. 
Every sound made near the opening of _ 
the cavern is echoed from the farther 
end, and astonishingly magnified. The 
noise from a bit of paper crumpled in the 
hand, after running a distance of five 
hundred feet, returns to the ear increased 
in volume; and the crack of a tiny pis- 


tol is so multiplied that it seems like the - 


simultaneous roar of a hundred distant 
cannon. 
The last and the most remarkable in 
this group of remains is the Greek theatre. 
We descended from the quarries under. 
the arches of an aqueduct to the high- 
way. A few minutes’ walk brought us 
to the theatre. A most impressive first 
sight of the building is obtained by turn- 
ing from the road into a vaulted passage 
on the right, which emerges upon the 
orchestra just in front of the stage. On 
three sides the seats in the vast curve of 
the auditorium rise in receding ranges. 
To the eye, confused by emerging from 
the dim light of the vault, they seem like 
the countless ripples from a stone falling 
in calm water. No traces of the stage re- 
main except the foundation of the scena 
at the back, and a trough of masonry at 
the front to contain the curtain; for, 
contrary to the custom of the modern 
stage, the curtain rolled ,down at the 
- opening of the play. 
This theatre is one of the largest ever 
built. Among the Greek theatres of 
which traces remain probably only two 
equalled it in seating capacity. The en- 
tire population of the modern city would 
find room on the seats which remain, yet 
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many of the upper tiers are gone. The 
theatre used to accommodate twenty-four 
thousand persons: the new Grand Opera- 
house at Paris will seat less than four 
thousand. Standing in the orchestra and 
considering the great distance of the re- 
moter seats, it is easy to understand why 


ways retained in the Greek plays, for 
without the reinforcement of the voice 
given by the mouthpiece it would have 
been impossible on the higher tiers to 
distinguish the words of the actor. 

The cava, or excavation, extends from 
the top to the bottom of the hill. Above 
the fifteenth row of seats a broad cor- 
ridor divides the lower seats of the aris- 
tocracy from those above occupied by 
the common people. On the wall of 
the corridor are inscribed, in large Greek 
capitals, the names of Zeus, of Hieron 
the Tyrant, and of Philistis and Nereis, 
queens of Syracuse, giving titles to the 
great divisions of the theatre. 

A visit to this group of remains usually 
completes the sightseeing of a traveller 
to Syracuse, but three miles to the west 
there stands another ruin, the fortress of 
Euryalus, which was to me the most in- 
teresting building of Syracuse, for it is 
the finest existing specimen of the mil- 
itary engineering of the Greeks, or per- 
haps of any other ancient people. 

Ascending one of the long stairways 
of the theatre, and entering the rock- 
hewn street of tombs, the fortress may 
be reached by following the course of 
the old aqueduct westward for a league 
across the table-land occupied by the 
Epipole. 


teau on the north and south converge to 
a sharp angle at the western end of the 
town. At this extreme point of the city 
stood the fortress, powerfully defending 
the western gate in the town-wall. In 
looking at the ruin from its western side 
only the gray bases of four stone towers 
areseen. All that remains of the fortress 
above ground is in a state of extreme 
ruin, but below the surface of the ground 
the immense fosses, the magazines hewn 
in the rock, and especially the labyrinth 


of subterranean passages running in all 


the ugly and unnatural masks were al- 


The lines of cliff which bound the pla- 
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directions from the fort, are of the high- 
est interest, as throwing light on ancient 
modes of warfare. From these under- 
ground corridors many stairways of 
stone ascend to concealed openings in 
the country about. They were to be 
used for surprising the enemy by sallies 
from the fortress at unexpected points. 
There is good reason to believe that we 
see in Euryalus the work of Archimedes, 
or at least that the fortification, if older, 
was greatly improved by him. 

Syracuse is connected with the other 
cities of the eastern coast by the only 
completed railroad in Sicily: for that 
reason this part of the island is becom- 
ing more familiarly known to foreigners 
than other regions, and I need not dwell 
upon the charms of a country so often 
described by others. The remaining 
towns of special interest are Catania, 
Taormina and Messina. 

At Catania we paused long. enough 
for a vain attempt to scale the almost. 
impenetrable winter-snows of Etna. At 
a height of six thousand feet a wind was 
encountered against which neither man 
nor beast could stand, and the attempt 
was abandoned. 

I cannot here/describe at length the 
extraordinary gtandeur of the view from 
the ruined Greek theatre of Taormina; 
but after a year of European travel, 
when a gentleman acknowledged as a 
judge in esthetic matters said to me 
among the Alps, “There is no other 
view in Europe so beautiful as that 
from the theatre of Taormina,” I could 
respond with an unhesitating amen. 

After a few days spent in Messina we 
bade good-bye to Sicily. Messina is a 
handsome, busy, commercial place, well 
built and surrounded by wild mountain- 
scenery. Its cathedral is one of the 
finest churches of Sicily, but, consider- 
ing the ancient importance of the place, 
it is remarkable how few remains of an- 

tiquity are to be found. 

On a brilliant afternoon, when long 
shadows from the Sicilian mountains 
were already beginning to fall across 
the sea, we took the returning steamer 
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ly against the powerful current which 
sweeps between Scylla and Charybdis. 
A month before we had been charmed 
with the scenery on first approaching 
the island, but now, as it faded from 
our eyes, the impression which remain- 
ed upon the mind was of a view more 
beautiful. 

The Strait of Messina is here no wider 
than a broad river. On either side the 
Italian and Sicilian mountains rise so 


seem to wash their bases. Out of the viv- 
id blue of the sea they tower up through 
zones of soft green vegetation, lifting to a 
height of many thousand feet bare shoul- 
ders of rock, while here and there the 
highest mountain-heads are snow-cap- 
ped, glittering against a blue so deep 
and so undimmed by any cloud or haze 
that the reflected light from the sum- 
mits is almost too dazzling for the eye 
to bear. 

I believe that there cannot be found 
elsewhere, even on the Mediterranean, 
a more sublime harmony of sea and 
mountain-scenery than these views on 
the Strait of Messina, whether looked at 
from the water or the adjacent heights. 
It is a kind of beauty especially fresh 
and charming to American eyes, from 
the fact that along our Atlantic coast the 
mountain -ranges nowhere approach the 


sea. 

A little white town nestling under the 
mountains on the Italian shore still bears 
the name of Scylla. After the steamer 
passed it we were beyond the strongest 
current, and progress was more rapid. 
In less than two hours the Sicilian moun- 
tains were growing very dim in the south, 
and on our left the volcanoes of the Lipa- 
ri Islands were outlined in black against 
the yellow of the western sky. The sun 
set into the smoke-cloud from Vulcano, 
and in the deepening twilight we watch- 
ed the rugged mass of Stromboli rising 
higher out of the sea, but with’ many 
lingering backward looks at the island 

whose matchless beauty had in a jour- 
ney of one month kindled a sort of loy- 
al attachment akin to a feeling of patriot- 


for Naples, and sailed northward slow- 
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near at hand that the waters of the strait - 
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TWO PAPERS.—I. 


T= is hardly any spectacle in 
the European world more animated 
than the field of glorious water that runs 
like a vein of green malachite between 
Copenhagen and the Swedish coast. It 


is filled with innumerable sea -craft of 


every description, going and coming, 
tacking and tugging, in every direction, 
while the water so beautifully ripples and 
rolls and covers itself with an infinite 
water-lily of foam that the artist’s eye is 
delighted and the poet’s imagination fe- 
vered with the spangled and tumultuous 
motion. The strait is like a mighty trum- 
pet through which immeasurable wind 
blows—a huge pneumatic tube drawing 
in draughts from the Atlantic and pour- 
ing them up the Baltic, sometimes with 
resistless force. There is continual agi- 
tation in the Cattegat and Skager-Rack. 
The water seems to take on a human 


joyousness, and leaps and laughs with 
living light. It is exquisitely sensitive 
water to impinging sunlight or to wan 
and wasting cloud. It is sometimes so 
black in gloomy weather that the ships 
that sail on it seem sailing on a thun- 
derstorm; but in a moment a marvel- 
lous transformation takes place, and the 
thunderstorm is smiled away into the 
loveliest sunlight. I have noticed the 
same volatilization of thunderstorms— 
so to speak—in Scotland, where a few 
rays of shattering sunlight will scatter 
themselves like luminous quicklime over 
half an horizon of cloud, and eat it almost 
instantaneously away. 

Although the Sound is thus replete 
with sea-vessels of every sort traffick- 
ing and travelling to the ends of the 
world, the Danes, like the English in 
their Channel navigation, have no pas- 
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senger-ships of any great size to take 
tourists across to the Swedish coast. 
Many of such passenger-boats as they 
have are mere coasting steamers, small, 
dirty, uncomfortable, seesawing like a 
political newspaper first to one side and 
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then to the other—a sort of oscillating 
dungeon rocking you into unutterable 
nausea. The results of such oscilla- 
tions are not to be described. The 
weak, weary and tremulous pilgrim is 
only too glad to catch sight of huge 
looming shores that in the lens of the 
evening light look strangely spectral. 

Our plan was to cross to the south-west 
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of Sweden and land at Gdteborg, go 
from there by rail to Stockholm, and 
then return—arterial blood-like—through 
the heart of Sweden, visiting the lakes and 
making pilgrimages along the canals to 
various places of interest. As we steam- 
ed on in the dim 
dilating evening 
light we could 
catch glimpses of 
the mountains 
veiled in tremu- 
lous gauzes of mist 
that occasionally 
melted into weak 
rain, and then 
opened and re- 
vealed the most 
beautifully vivid 
green. Some 
-time-in. the-night 
we dropped in at 
some remote port 
on a fjord, an- 
chored for a few 
moments in a 
sluggish canal, 
and then put to 
sea again in, our 
steam-churn. The 
same evening we 
ran into a delight- 
ful breezy little 
Swedish watering- 
place and took on 
a Swedish bridal- 
party. They had 
a band of musi- 
cians, and the 
tremulous sweet- 
ness of the soft 
and pathetic mu- 
sic has remained 
with me as a sou- 
venir of the trip. 
There is something peculiarly sad, joy- 
ous and strange in this Swedish music. 
Perhaps there are reminiscences of the 
vikings and the old heroic life and the 
vanished sagas, mingled with a throb 
or two of that passionate pagan clinging 
of theirs, that come to melodious resur- 
rection in these bright harmonic sound- 
pictures, and touch the listener with 
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mirth and mournfulness. If, however, 
I remember aright, our oscillating dun- 
geon soon proved fatal to the newly- 
initiated pair, and sounds not of *‘revel- 
ry by night” came from their state-room. 
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What an ogre is the sea, that turns the 
honeymoon into a moon of gall, and 
blows all the sweet breath out of life! 

As we steamed up the Cattegat we 
caught sight of seals lying among the 


NORRA HAMNGATAN, GOTEBORG. 


rocks, but on our sneenatle they dis- | 


appeared. Early in the morning we ran 
up a long gray tongue of fog -hidden 
water, and braced ourselves to the Géte- 
borg dock while the rain and the sea- 
spray scattered plentifully in our faces. 

It is not a particularly delectable sight 
to see a new and strange land for the 
first time through a mist. Not even a 
London fog can idealize away all the 
immense oppression that a stranger feels 
on slipping like a drop into the sea of 
unimagined existence that awaits him. 
Had my first glimpse of Sweden been 
a sunlit glimpse —as jt was afterward 
when I visited Géteborg again— how 
different would have been the first im- 
pressions! As it was, we saw people 
groping about in a sort of mud twilight, 
waterproofed and umbrella-ed from head 
to foot, dripping in the chill air of Arctic 
summer and submerged in the oozy in- 
undation of the mist. It seemed to us 
like a lacustrine, amphibious world, with 


seal-like men and women energetically 
moving about on what looked like land, 
but proved on nearer acquaintance to 
be unfathomable mud. . To increase our 
perplexities, we could not find a hotel, or 
the hotel that we did find—with its sad 
little rows of Siberian firs firmly planted 
in green boxes set in rows in front like 
a sort.of make-believe forest—was. full. 
We were told we might dine there if: we 
pleased, but we didn’t please, and’ had 
to trot off to some dutlandish part of 
the town in search of other lodgings. 
And here began a series of grimaces, 
gesticulations, broken Swedish, wild de- 
spair, unutterable misunderstandings, but 
finaltriumph. They stared and we stared, 
and then we were carried up flights of 
stone stairs and along brick-paved pas- 
sages into a room like a parish prison. 
There was no water, no towel, no basin; 
and as for the bed, I think it was still 
warm with somebody that had just left 
it. We looked through dingy windows 
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into a stable-yard, but did not dare lift 
the windows. We could not get a drop 
of coffee or anything else in the house. 
Strange men and stranger women came 
mincing and mouthing in, admiring our 
outlandish ways and perhaps taking us 
for a brace of convicts. I felt forlorn. 
_A feeling of utter disappointment crept 
through my numbed senses. Outside it 
was hideous—inside it was diabolical. I 
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summoned all I had of Swedish up from 
the vasty deep, but I found they had no 
more idea of what I was saying than if I 
had been a Samojede. We were grate- 
ful, however, that they did not drive us 


out of the house into the street. After a | 


while, when we had parted with certain 
reminiscences of the steamer, we sallied 
forth to see what was to be seen, or rather 
to eat what was to be eaten, for a mighty 
hunger had come upon us meantime since 
we had stormed the Swedish citadel and 
found it swept and garnished. 

All Géteborg, I found—or all the un- 
claimed, un-familied, old-bachelor part— 
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ledasort of Bohemian life, and while they 
slept at what they called “home,” seem- 
ed to breakfast, dine, and sup at the va- 
rious restaurants. This seems to be a 
peculiarity of Swedish life.“ What the 
women live on I cannot imagine. The 
restaurants are ofevery class and fashion. 
Our eyes opened at the enormous eating 
and drinking... The Eskimo are said to 
consume daily two gallons of blubber 
and to have a pelvic capacity equal to 
forty pounds of veal at one meal. The 
Swedes almost startled us into believing 
this; or were we bewitched? When we 
were at dessert our companions would still 
be wrestling with soup. No nation grap- 
ples with dinner like the Swedish. The 
delicate birdlike appetite of an Italian, 
satisfied as he is with a string of mac- 
aroni and a glass of’ sunlight, must be 
absolutely phenomenal to these people. 
Pounds of food seemed to disappear under 
their magical mastication—food, too, well 
mellowed with wine. The Swedes are 


famous drinkers, and one of the na- 
tional traits is an abounding conviviality. 
From this perhaps it comes that they are 


a somewhat loose people. 

I found Géteborg extremely modern 
and extremely commercial, but I was 
surprised when the mist lifted to find 
what an environment of charming sce- 
nery it is set in. It is only a place of 
sixty thousand inhabitants, but it is in 
some respects superior to Stockholm. It 
is very rich in manufactures of all kinds. 
The town lies in a luxuriant valley be- 
tween bare rocks that lift themselves in 
fantastic ruggedness about its outskirts. 
It is a place of ancient memories, with a 
history—burnt, besieged and rebuilt as 
the town has been several times—ex- 
tending into a misty antiquity. The place 
is not healthy, in spite of the beauty of 
its situation. Charles IX. in 1607 con- 
structed the new city of Géteborg after 
the model of the Dutch cities, and peo- 
pled it with strangers. There are numer- 
ous canals bordered by trees and palatial 
residences. Looking down the Sédra 
Hamngatan, which is the finest street 
in the city, there is a striking perspec- 
tive toward the east. The canal with 
its migratory population of boats lies be- 
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fore you, with the broad street bordered 
on both sides by a fringe of palaces; then 
the bridges, the quays and the avenues ; 
on the right the Great 
Square (called nearly 
always ¢orget, or market- 
place), with the elegant 
bourse, the residence of 
the commandant, and the 
German church (Tyska - 
Kyrkan), where the great 
Rutger von Ascheberg 
reposes. In the distance 
is the Géte-Elf (River 
Elbe). There are many 
bright and busy streets, 
prominent among which 
is the Norra Hamngatan 
with its canal, quays and 
handsome houses. Fo- 
gelberg’s great bronze 
statue of Gustaf Adolf, 4 
erected in 1854, adorns : 
the principal square. 
The graceful Engelska 
Kyrkan (English 
church), constructed un- 
der the superintendence 
of Major Edelsvard, is 
a pretty object in the Géteborg land- 
"scape. 

There are lovely gardens in the sub- 
urbs, and the same long delightful roads 
and lanes bordered by limes and elms that 
Ihad noticed in Denmark. The Swedes 
are a simple-hearted, laughter - loving 
people, and they make as much as pos- 
sible of their short summer. The town 
abounds in commercial enterprises of ev- 
ery sort, full of ships, canals and factories 
—a busy, unpoetic life, relieved on Sun- 
days by theatres and operas, to which 
everybody goes as a matter of course. 
I remember a delightful evening passed 
in one of the pleasant gardens, while a 
band played soothingly and the long 
light fell out over luxuriant green shrub- 
beries and bewildering flowers—a garden 
full of happy people, full of a sort of old 
Greek Anacreontic spirit, sweet and sun- 
hy as any picnic party in Italy. It is in 
these brilliant bits of summer that the 
Swedes lay up stores of sunshine for 
the long and relentless winter—a winter 
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which is a sort of hyperborean twilight 
illumined by the dazzling shadow-dance 
of the aurora borealis, 
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The Swedes are constitutionally sun- 
ny-tempered.. There is lurking in their 
constitution that drop of golden light 
which transforms a dew-drop into a lens 
—a highly imaginative, sociable, sensu- 
ous people, supplementing their bleak 
climate by every resource of art and 
culture. Swedish poetry abounds in rich 
pictorial effects, and yet it has the sil- 
very spirituality of the most unsensuous 
German ballad. We may look almost 
in vain through the Greek and Latin 
poets for any recognition of the superb 
Mediterranean landscapes that must con- 
tinually have impinged on their physical 
consciousness, and yet did not result in 
the multiplicity of imagery and image- 
making that we are rainbowed with in the 
modern school of poets. Their words do 
not give off that oblique iridescence which 
is as much a matter of the spirit as any 
other occult delight, but which the hard 
texture of their words and thoughts is 
unfamiliar with. In Theocritus there are 
delicious hints and buds of landscape- 
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painting always about to blossom into 
pictures—a warm, sensuous, silken gla- 
mour of sea and sky—an occasional but 
entirely incidental intrusion of the mag- 
ical Sicilian scenery by which his life 
was enatmosphered. But there is none 
of the elaborate consciousness of the 
manifold brightness and beauty of the 
outside world that we gather from any 
poet of the nineteenth century. 
Swedish literature is penetrated with 
this love of scenery. It is the same with 
the Norwegian writer Bjérnson and the 
Norwegian writers in general. We see 
the same feeling morbidly intensified 
when Danes or Swedes journey from 
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their own pale climate to the lands of 
the South—Hans Andersen, for exam- 
ple, who in his /mprovisatore shows that 
he was so bewitched by Italy, and throws 
off his impressions in pages of impas- 
sioned description. The Japrovisatore, 
in fact, is a divine Dionysiac sort of book, 
full of spiritual brilliance and frenzy, full 
of the supreme effervescence of deified 
youth. Montaigne said that the simple 
gazing on a healthy person communi- 
cates health. So it seems to me the 
mere opening of their eyes on Italy en- 
dows Swedes and Danes with rare im- 
agination. 

The part of Sweden in which Goteborg 
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lies is full of grain and green fields, and 
a culture so soft and luxurious that it re- 
minds one of parts of France. The coun- 
try is mountainous, but everywhere up 
the mountains there run curving valleys 


full of rye and wheat that leave behind’ 


their lines of sinuous and. suggestive 
green. There are a South and a North 
- to Sweden as different as the South and 
the North with us. The Lapps and Finns 
in the extreme North dream of this, to 
them, delicious Arcadia of the South of 
Sweden as of something fairylike and 
unattainable. In the North life is so 
hard, so bitter, so hopeless: it is a life 


shared with wolves, bears and reindeer 
—a life that reduces people to live on 
the ground bark of trees, grovel in huts 
two-thirds of the year, and become stunt- 
ed, abject and miserable. For centuries 
—and centuries strangely near ours— 
these northern provinces were strong- 
holds of paganism. The vivid hered- 
itary prejudices of the Finns and Lapps 
crop out in sharp controversies with the 
Swedes and Norwegians. A Swedish or 
Norwegian woman who marries one of 
these people has to learn his language, 
there being sounds in the Scandinavian, 
simple as these sounds are, unpronounce- 
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able to the mountaineers. They possess: 


a plaintive ballad literature and a lan- 
guage that has fifteen cases. Our words 
fiend and fiendish are said to be con- 
nected with Finn and Finnish—a desig- 
nation derived from the homeliness of 
the nation. Their swart skins, blue-black 
eyes and squat figures make a tout en- 
semble that richly justifies the etymology. 
It is said to be difficult to get into their 
confidence, so suspicious and sinister are 
they in many cases—a race upon whom 
the radiations of Christianity have play- 
ed but faintly. Their country is a coun- 
try of vast voluminous mountains, fro- 
zen and inaccessible except to them— 
a strange scene of elemental glory and 
grimness, where the most vivid mag- 
netic storms light up the horizon and 
startle even the drowsy Lapp with their 
ghostly magnificence. These displays 
of electric phenomena resemble a huge 
zolian harp turned into light, so infin- 
itely still and fitful are they as they flash 
out into sudden seas of light. 

The Swedes are blissfully unconscious 


of American luxuriousness in railway 
Vor. XXI.—10 


travelling. They.at least seem to remem- 
ber that “vave/ and travail are one and 
the same word. - I remember with fever- 
ish vividness the night we spent in going 
from Géteborg to Stockholm—the strange 
cries, the frequent stoppings, the uniform- 
ed conductor with a tiny oil-lamp fixed 
on his breast like a doutonniére, the dim 
lines of vanishing mountains, the fan- 
tastic- looking people and villages we 
passed, the melodious accents of the 
Swedish tongue with its intonations vo- 
luptuous almost as the Tuscan, the swift, 
silent rivers the train sped over, and the 
great number of lakes we passed, — all 
blending as in the febrile phantasmagory 
of an opium-dream. It was a bouquet of 
confused impressions. When we mean- 
dered out into daylight, after a while we 
saw a country almost perfectly bald of 
trees—a peculiarity which Sweden shares 
with Italy—thinly populated, with vast 
stretches of weary, watery horizon and 
a scantiness of evidences of life that sur- 
prised me. -The houses were principally 
one - storied, thatched and low: there 
seemed to be few or no fences—which 
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is the case also in Germany—and the 
culture was rude and primitive. The 
Italian peasant still drags about the 
plough we read of in the Georgics of 
Virgil, and combs the ground with his 
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the barbarous implements of the Vasas 
as he does to their memories, and finds 
it hard to give up the ancestral mode of 
agriculture. The wonderful advances the 
Swedes have recently made in civiliza- 
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superficial harrow precisely as when he 
sunned himself in the aurea regna of 
Augustus. So the Swedish peasant, mix- 
ing his meal with ground beech-bark and 
eating five or six times a day, clings to 


STOCKHOLM IN THE SIXTEENTH CENTURY. (FROM AN OLD ENGRAVING.) 


tion were amply illustrated last year at 
Philadelphia. We have all heard of their 
astonishing success in mining, their vast 
iron- and copper-mines, their silver and 
lumber, their model school-houses and 
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their pauperism. A specialist would no 
doubt find much in their foundries and 
manufactories that would show the ut- 
most scientific spirit. The biting air has 
kindled science in them, and forced it to 
a thousand ingenious 
applications. But in 
travelling over the face 
of the country there is 
an apparent and op- 
pressive absence of all 
this. The interior of 
Sweden looks like a 
country just harvested. 
Great richness, except 
mineral richness, is not 
in the soil, and cannot 
be brought out of it ex- 
cept by the most thor- 
ough fertilization. 

The lakes are im- 
mense: one of them is 
ninety, another fifty, 
miles in length. Yet 
Switzerland can throw 
more beauty into a few 
furlongs of magical 
water than we find in 
all these desolate miles. 
The water is that shal- 
low, sandy -haired sort 
without depth enough 
to make it luminously 
blue, and with that in- 
terminable gray in hor- . 
izon and sky that fa- 
tigues the eye. .I was 
disappointed in the 
great lakes of Sweden. 
In the far North there 
are bits. of exquisite 
water full of eerie and - 
savage beauty—moun- 
tain-locked Undines . 
that have gatheredtheir | 
shining spiritualities 
under the curves of 
enormous cliffs, and are 
hidden away from the 
blowing sunlight. There is laughter of 
fern and gleam of sea-bird about them, 
while the wild shock of the rain impinges 
on the septentrional sunlight and suffuses 
the heavens with orange mist. These 
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atoms of beauty tucked away among the 
fjelds and fjords are remote from sum- 
mer pilgrims, unless like true knights 
they brave the heroic mountains and 
snatch them from their isolation. As 


‘it 


we journeyed on to Stockholm, one after 
another of the larger lakes came in sight, 
as gray and gaunt as a Scottish moor, 
and not even with that silver side- 
look that most water has when seen 
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aslant. There appeared to be few water- 
fowl, though in the mountain - lakes of 
the North they are countless — just a flat, 
dull prairie of water. How the Swedes 
can be so poetic with all this load of 
fog - producing water is a psychological 
problem. Of course the exhalations from 
these waters are full of malaria. They 


haul up an endless fog, and spread it 


thick as butter over the whole land. To 
have one’s life thus overlaid with fog 
would certainly create discontent with us. 

A constitutional monarchy like the 
Swedish, however, can exist as well in 
fog as in sunshine—perhaps_ better. 
There are no nervous revolutionary 
tendencies, no spasms of sudden self- 
consciousness, no flaming and fulminat- 


NORRBRO. 


ing. The Swedes quietly convoke their 
Diet, or their “Big Thing” (Storthing), 
as they call it—the other provincial ones 
suggesting by contrast the title “Little 
Things the winter of every year, 
and dream of no revolution except to 
keep down gynocracy. Their expe- 
rience of Queen Christingappears to 
have made a profound Merion, for 
by their new constitgtion of 1807 they 
relentlessly established the Salic law. 
The succession is hereditary, though 
they can elect a foreigner in case of 
extinction of the reigning race. The 
king is put under solemn oath to be 
_a Lutheran; which Church no sooner 
found itself enjoying pre-eminence than 
it began to persecute, turning Catholics 
out of doors, elevating its own arch- 
bishop into a sort of pope, excluding 
Protestant dissenters from many im- 
portant offices, and going about with 


bell, book and candle to fumigate (so 
to speak) other pestiferous churches. 
For centuries the bishops have been 
true spiritual sovereigns, genuine te- 
trarchs mayhap, not at all averse, when 
circumstances permitted, to order a mur- 
der of the innocents. The Catholics were 
emancipated five years ago—a little later 
than our slaves—and may now be elect- 
ed if anybody would vote forthem. The 
Jews are, I think, still knocking at the 
social and political door. Since Norway 
and Sweden were united in 1814 the 
Norwegians have rid themselves of a 
titled class, and their constitution is now 
the most republican in Europe. The 
king made a vain attempt to inflict a 
noble order on the people when their 
own nobility became extinct; but this 
stalwart people in a fit of splenetic ex- 
altation rebelled, and there is now not 
a sprig of titled pedigree in the land. 
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When the king goes to visit his Norwe- 
gian subjects he is often received and 
entertained by the grand peasants who 
date their lineage from the vikings and 
receive their king on terms of equality. 
It is a beautiful patriarchal relation—a 
relation full of the hoariness and the 
homeliness of antique times, full also 
of a grand but unconscious recognition 
of human dignity. It is a fine illustra- 
tion, too, of the etymology of the word 
king—z. e. “one who is the kinsman of 
all his people.” 
In Sweden education is compulso: 
from the age of nine, and in case of 
persistent neglect the children are taken 
from their parents and sent to boarding- 
schools, while the parents are made to 
pay their board. The Swedish govern- 
ment is determined—and very properly 
determined—to extinguish ignorance. It 
has established a complete hierarchy of 
schools, at all of which tuition is free, 
from the lowest elementary schools up 
to the two great universities of Upsala 
and Lund. The school-houses are quite 
famous for neatness and completeness. 
It has been hard, however, to keep down 
a certain French flippancy that has per- 
vaded and perverted the literature for 
more than a hundred years. The mod- 
ern Swedish literature, indeed, may al- 
most be said to have quickened and 
germinated from the French, just as 
the great school of modern Germans 
received in the eighteenth century its 
chief stimulus from Shakespeare, Mil- 
ton and Goldsmith. Every Swede has a 
crumb or two of French which he is par- 
ticularly proud of, but through this veneer- 
ing looms the wild, fresh Scandinavian 
imagination, as sharply individualized as 
the infinite breath of their heather-bloom. 
The bills one gets at the Swedish ho- 
tels are truly polyglot, as much French 
and English and as little Swedish as 
possible. One always has an uneasy 
feeling that one is being cheated, and 
cheated, too, in two or three different 
languages in one and the same bill. It 
is really necessary to carry a variety of 
small pocket dictionaries to work one’s 
way successfully through a Swedish bill 
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ways a formidable array of what look 
like dollars and cents, but this is always 
ingeniously couched in Swedish, in or- 
der perhaps that the foreigner may un- 
derstand as little of it as possible. Al- 
though when you arrive you may look 


like a millionaire, you are, unless you 
make voluminous objections, relentless- 
ly consigned to a garret up five flights 
of stairs, the servant comforting you on 
the way up by describing the charming 
view. The vjgw from the Kung Carl, 
after we ha sed the pretty station 
of Sédertelge on the lake and arrived 
at Stockholm, was ing. Europe 
from an attic is not at first blush so al- 
luring, but when the preliminary indig- 
nation and humiliation at being taken 
up so high have evaporated, then comes 
in the most enjoyable part of the trip— 
inspection of the quaint furniture, read- 
ing the quaint regulations, linguistic com- 
bats with the unintelligible waiter, and 
gazing down into the delightful streets. 
Stockholm lacks the magnificent sun- 
ny sweep of the Bay of Naples: it lacks, 


of fare. On the right hand there is al- 


too, the voluptuous light of Italy that so 
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wonderfully gilds and soothes an Italian 
landscape into a scene of silken beauty. 
But with the exception of Naples and 
Edinburgh it is the most nobly-situated 
capital of Europe. The Malar Lake, on 
whose pregnant emerald slopes it lies— 
or rather in and about which Stockholm 
runs like an incrustation of rare repoussé- 
work—is, on a limited scale, a miniature 
St. Lawrence, full of islands, turreted and 
twisted into a thousand insular eccen- 


bro, lined by low shops and leading down 
by a stairway to the famous Strémpar- 
terre, connects it with the great square 
and royal theatre. It is one of the finest 
sights imaginable to stand on this cause- 
way and watch the tide of people drift- 
ing over, the thronging ships and steam- 
ers in the winding lake beneath, and the 
brilliant and buoyant life all around. 
The royal castle is a many-sided mon- 
ster: a vast library, a museum, splendid 
state apartments and a sumptuous hall 
are contained within its huge quadrangle. 
European palaces are not prepossessing 
in general: they look like immense jails 
—penitentiaries for princes—with no end 
of cobwebbed window-glass, and _habit- 


able only here and there in certain suites 


of rooms, like oases in a desert. The 
quays around and beneath the Slottet 
are lined with Russian, Danish, Dutch 
and English ships. Statues of Gustavus 
Adolphus, Gustavus Vasa and Charles 
XII.—a remarkable one of the latter by 


tricities, fantastic with foam and firs, cov- 
ered with the richest umbrage, bright 
with castles and chateaux, and made 
alive by a singularly vivacious popula- 
tion. Stockholm itself is a string of isl- 
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ands linked together by bridges. The 
crowning architectural feature of the 
town is the Slottet, or royal residence, 
built upon a lofty islet and commanding 
the whole scene with its massive square 
walls. A beautiful causeway, the Norr- 


Molin, surrounded by four mortars cap- 
tured in his wars, stands in the Place 
Charles XII.—are as numerous as the 
bronze dukes of Wellington i in London, 
prancing to battle in every square and 
charging unimaginable enemies on bra- 
zen steeds. This apotheosis of brass is 
really becoming intolerable. One can 
hardly take a step in continental towns 
but heroes and martyrs are snared 
and pirouetting from pyramids of gran 

The statue of Charles XII., though Sastre 


ing enough in itself, is on a singularly low - 


pedestal. A fine fountain, also by Molin, 
and a statue of Charles XIII. adorn the 


same sunny and sylvan square. A lit-y 
tle alley leads to the square commemo... . 


rative of the great chemist Berzelius. 
The beauty of Stockholm is its blend- 
ing of rushing melodic water, towering 
islands and rich umbrageous suburbs. 
Its island-clusters are girded by a per- 
petual sinuous sunlight of changeful 
water, James A. HARRISON. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 
A MIDNIGHT ENCOUNTER. 


ERCIVAL,” 


said Sissy,as 

later in the 

evening he 
= joined her 
at the piano, 

“have you 

made up 

your mind 

et ?” 

“Not just 
now. I feel 

a curious re- 

luctance 

to say No, 
and yet—” 
“What ?” 
He hesita- 
ted: “Well, 

Iam notsure 

that my po- 
litical creed is definite enough for action. 
And I see other difficulties in the way. 
It is Horace, and not I, who should 
stand for Fordborough.” 

“Always Horace first.” 

“Well, he will live at Brackenhill—at 
least, Ihopeso. Probably in a few years’ 
time I shall have no connection whatever 
with the neighborhood.” 

“Don't talk like that: it sounds very 
horrid,” said Sissy. “Horace knows 
nothing of politics.” 

“Not much,” Percival smiled. “Less 
than I do,’though I can’t think how he 
contrives it. But what then? - He is a 
Conservative, and, unlike my grandfa- 
ther, a Conservative of a fighting type.” 

“Why aren't you a Conservative too?” 
said Sissy. “They were talking non- 
serse, weren't they? You don’t want 
to be Citizen Thorne, do you? Not 
really 

Percival disclaimed any aspirations of 
the kind. “I’m not much ofa Radical,” 
he said. ‘I think I’m too idle.” 

“TI can’t make up my mind whether 


I want you to stand or not,” said Sissy 
_thoughtfully. “M. P. certainly sounds 
very nice, but I should have to wear a 
yellow dress, and read the debates to 
see when you said anything; and yel- 
low isn’t my color, I am afraid—” 

“ And the debates aren’t your style of 
reading, I know. But, Sissy, you are a 
Tory: you mustn’t wear my colors.” 

“Oh yes, Ishould. I should be a Rad- 
ical just for once, by way of a change. 
Uncle Thorne would want some one to 
keep him in countenance.” 

“How noble of you! I imagine the 
pair of you gallantly confronting the 
sorrowful and disgusted county. What 
a help you will be to him!” 

“Percival, don’t laugh at me. 
hear, sir?” 

“Laugh ! hip, I am perfectly serious. 
Of course you will bé a help. On a hot 
day, when people fly in the face of Na- 
ture and insist on the energetic pursuit 
of a purpose, I can’t tell you what a sup- 
port the butterflies are to me.” « 

“And I am a butterfly?” said Sissy. 
She was playing little tinklipg notes with 
her right hand, as her manner was when 
any one:talked to her at the piano. 

“Please,” said the tall young man at 
her side. ‘Everything and everybody 
will soon be too self-conscious and an-— 
alytical for any heedless happiness to be 
left in the world at all. We are so pru- 
dent and anxious we can’t so much as 
revel in fruit or drink new milk without 
a reminder that we ought to be careful to 
preserve the one and condense the other, 
and put them into air-tight tins, so that 
we may have a spoonful or so all the 
year round, instead of a reckless, happy 
feast to-day. Soon everything will be in 
tins—good, commonplace and econom- 
ical. Bea butterfly, Sissy. Don’t be like 
hardworking, dingy little ants and things, 
making nasty little holes and houses all 
through June, because their lives are 
nothing but a foreboding of November. 
Be a butterfly, Sissy.” 


Do you 
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“Yes,” said Sissy simply. “But it would 
be dreadful to be always expected to skim 
about and be gay if one happened to be 
tired or hurt.” 

“ And if one attempted to help the poor 
thing, one would brush all the bloom off 
its wings,” said Percival. “But, Sissy, 
this train of thought isn’t right for a 
butterfly, at least not yet. Ihave an idea 
that the Butterfly of the Future will count 
martyrdom in the cause of knowledge 
an enviable fate, and will fly to the col- 
lectors to secure the immortality. of hav- 
ing a pin stuck through it and being 
classified in a camphor-scented drawer.” 
He looked at his watch: “Why, go to 
bed, Sissy: it is eleven o’clock, and you 
look pale. Dream of a yellow dress.” 

“A brimstone butterfly: what would 
Aunt Harriet say?’ And Sissy went off. 

Percival rested his elbow on the piano. 
With his dark brows and compressed lips 
he appeared lost in thought, but in reality 
the letters M. P. floated before his eyes, 
and he wavered idly between Shall I? 
and Shall I not? His grandfather paced 
to and fro in the dim end of the room, 
and Aunt Harriet was busy over an ac- 
count-book. If anything vexed or wor- 
ried her she generally flew to her ac- 
counts. I imagine she felt that a long 

column of her undecided figures fully 
justified any amount of irritation in 
which it might otherwise be sinful to 
indulge. She glanced at Percival now 
and then, and once she fell into deep 
meditation, drawing hieroglyphics on her 
blotting-paper till the fine point of her 
pen acquired a hairy knob, which dis- 
concerted her very much when she re- 
commenced work. Her impatient ex- 
clamation roused her brother from his 
reverie. 

“Bedtime,” he said, and bade her 
good-night.as he passed.—“ Are you con- 
sidering what you will say td the Ford- 
borough voters, Percival ?” 

“T haven't decided whether I will face 
them yet.” 

“Try it—try it,” said the old man. 
“T’m not far from eighty, you know. If 
you don’t make a beginning of your ca- 
reer soon, I sha’n’t live to see it.” 

“My career!’’ said Percival with a 


[ Fes. 


hopeless scorn which might have suited 
the elder man of the two. 

““We must see about your address,” 
the other went on; “and the sooner the 
better.” 

“T can’t write it to-night, if you mean 
that,” said Percival. “I’m apt to feel 
much too happy and well satisfied for 
that kind of thing in the evening. I 
might compose it in bits, during odd mo- 
ments of waiting for dinner, perhaps.” 

“TI wish Hammond were here,’’ mused 
Mr. Thorne: “he might help us to get it 
intoshape. I don’t understand these Ford- 
borough electors myself.” His glance as 
he spoke might have fully explained the 
meaning of the word canazlle to any one 
who was ignorant of it. “They want 
something rather strongly seasoned, I 
suppose.” 

“Do you think Hammond understands 
them better 

“Yes. He is one generation nearer 
these new ideas, even if he hates them; 
and he is very practical. I think I must 
take in the Zedegraph. Isn't that the 
sort of paper to give one ideas?” 

“* My ideas, no doubt you mean ?” said 
Percival loftily. 

“Not at all, but the ideas of your pro 
able supporters. Possibly you imagined 
they would be identical ?” said the old 
man, with the glance half scornful, half 
envying, with which generous illusions 
are often greeted. 

“Hm! PerhapsI did. Well, to-mor- 
row will be time enough to decide. I'll 
think it over to-night.” 

“Do so. But remember that there is 
no time to lose. And if you donot make 
the attempt now, some one else may come 
in who will not easily be got rid of.” 

“Oh, I understand that it is now or 
never,” said Percival. “I am going to 
take that for granted.” 

Mr. Thorne was moving off, but he 
paused: “Now or never? No, I don’t 
say that. You may have another op- 
portunity: still, don’t throw this one 
away; and he went. 

“T suppose he means if—if anything 
happens to poor Horace,” thought Per- 
cival. “But I’m not going to count on 
that.” 
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(“If anything happens,” we say. As 
if death were a strange and doubtful 
chance!) 

Aunt Harriet wiped her pen and look- 
ed anxiously at the musing figure seated 
by Sissy’s piano. There was such si- 
lence for the next few minutes that the 
clock on the chimney-piece seemed to 
tick louder on purpose to break it. Aunt 
Harriet’s thoughts, and Percival’s too, 
set themselves to its monotonous ac- 
companiment: “Shall I? shall I not ?— 
Shall I? shall I not?’ At last she re- 
solved, ‘I will.”—“Sit down,” she said 
when Percival rose to bid her good-night 
as she crossed the room toward him: “I 
want to speak to you.” 

“Say on.” 

“But sit down. Why are you so 
ridiculously tall ?” 

Percival sat down, and the little old 
lady, in her gray satin gown and point 
lace, stood over him. ‘See here,’ she 
said: “‘you must do what you please 
about this election (I’m sure I wish old 
Bridgman hadn’t died, but he has been 
aggravating me in every possible way all 
his life; so this is only a proper ending 
to it), but you sha’n’t make up your mind 
without considering what i it will cost God- 
frey. 

* ‘Elections are cheaper than they used 
to be,” said Percival dryly. 

“They need be, seeing the sort we 
elect,” the old lady retorted. “But I 
wasn’t thinking only of the money. 
How do you suppose he will feel when 
all the county families turn their backs 
on him?” 

“Ten years younger anda great deal 
happier. Why, Aunt Harriet, don’t you 
know that to oppose every one and startle 
every one is absolute life to my grand- 
father 

“Very pleasant for Sissy and myself, 
that. And for Horace too. Take your 
own way, Percival, but remember what 
all his old friends will say.” 

“Let them say.” 

“They will declare that you are taking 
advantage of an old man’s childishness 
to use him for your own advancement.” 

“My grandfather childish !”” 

“They are sure to say it. They say 
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now that you turn him round your fin- 
ger. And indeed, Percival, I question 
very much if he would have done this 
twenty years ago. But you must decide. 
I only ask you to consider him a little.” 

“Well, Aunt Harriet,” said Percival, 
“TI make no promise, but I will tell you 
this: It is not likely that I shall accept 
his offer: every reason I can think of is 
against it. There is nothing on the oth- 
er side except a fancy, a reluctance to say 
‘No,’ for which I can’t at all account.” 

Mrs. Middleton eyed him with her head 
on one side: “I almost think I would ra- 
ther it were the other ns ¢ Well, good- 
night, Perciv: 

As win drew an 
arm-chair to the centre of the hearth- 
rug, threw a couple of logs on the fire 
and settled himself for a comfortable 
meditation. The old butler, who had 
been yawning outside, looked despair- 
ingly in, feigned astonishment at the 
sight of him, and was about to retreat. 

“Go to bed, Duncan,” said Percival. 
“Don’t let any one sit up for me. I am 
going to be—busy for a little while. I'll 
see that all is safe. Good-night.” And 
he sank luxuriously back and stretched 
himself before the leaping blaze as the 
old man went out. 

He was perplexed. Being just at that 
time so conscious of the limitations of 
his life, he was strongly drawn to this 
opening with its novel possibilities. It 
was unforeseen, and that was in itself a 
charm. If he refused, what would be left 
tohim? On the other hand, if he accept- 
ed he would be injuring his grandfather 
and Horace. And for what? For his own 
amusement, for he could hardly say that 
it was for the sake of political views which 
he had never been able to define. 

He was a sort of Radical from convic- 
tion, but his feelings and tastes were Con- 
servative. One day, when he was noth- 
ing at all, it had occurred to him, 2 fvo- 
pos of something or other, that the cir- 
cumstances into which a man was born 
could hardly be reckoned as a merit of 
his own. It was not a very startling dis- 
covery. Few of us would be inclined to 
deny the assertion, I suppose, but it does 
not particularly affect most people. It 
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seemed, however, to take possession of 
Percival, and, meditating on it, he was 
led into strange paths which he would 
not have chosen, but whence he saw no 
possible escape. He was not altogether 
pleased with his political creed, feeling a 
little as if it had him in a string and were 
leading him about. 

Horace, his grandfather—they were to 
be considered, but that was not all. Per- 
cival felt that he ought to take a lofty 
and general view of the question. He 
attempted it, but he hardly seemed to 
grasp it somehow, and it still remained 
misty. Possibly, he thought, he had not 
placed himself at a sufficient distance 
from it to judge impartially. He laid 
his head comfortably back, gazed at 
the ceiling with its shadows and’ ruddy 
lights, ever varying yet the same, and 
endeavored to abstract his mind from 
the every-day surroundings of his life in 
order to concentrate his power of thought 
on the simple question, “ Have I a work- 
ing political creed?’ During a few mo- 
ments of intense thought—it might be a 
little hazy, but he was dimly conscious 
that it was almost sublime—he went 
rather further in the process of self- 
abstraction than he originally intended. 
Gliding past such formalities as an elec- 
tion, probably contested, and the decla- 
ration of the poll, he found himself mem- 
ber for Fordborough. Nor was this all. 
He had gained the ear of the House, 
he had got rid of all his perplexities, he 
was making a great speech. The words 
poured from his lips amid breathless at- 
tention. The strangest fact was that the 
fluent speaker had not the least idea of 
the subject of his eloquence, or even of 
the end of the sentence which he had 
begun. Good Heavens! he did not so 
much as know the next syllable! Where 
did it all come from? And if it stopped 
suddenly! ... It dd stop siiddenly. He 
groped wildly for a word, turning very 
cold, and found himself sitting bolt up- 
right, staring into the dark. 

It was not utterly dark, for he soon 
perceived a dull red spot before him, the 
glimmering embers of that joyous blaze. 
He found an old letter in his pocket, 
twisted up the cover and thrust it into 


the wood-ashes. At first it smouldered 
doubtfully: he stooped down and blew 
it gently, and it burst into a flame. The 
light played for a moment on the shin- 
ing watch and the intent face above it, 


and then went out. But he had learned . 


all he wanted to know: it was five-and- 


, twenty minutes tothree. The little sparks 


ran hurriedly to and fro in the rustling 
black paper, and died as they ran. The 
last went out, and Percival stood up in 
the darkness and stretched himself. 
Five-and-twenty minutes to three! 
Not a very dreadful fact in itself, but 
terrible in a house like Brackenhill, 
where every one was asleej by mid- 
night, and to be up late was supposed 
to partake of the nature of sin. Such 
houses seem to take their character from 
their occupants. The doors creak in hor- 
ror when you open them cautiously ; the 
boards on which you set your feet are 
in league to betray you, the dismay. with 
which you start from one arousing the 
next; while every echo is miraculously 
awake. Percival groped his way to the 
hall-table, where he knew that a candle 
and matches would be ready for him. 
He found the box without any trouble, 
but the match he tried, after scratching 
noisily and uselessly over the sand-paper 
more than once, exploded suddenly with 
a report like a pistol (at least so he after- 
ward affirmed), and then went out before 
he could find his candlestick. A second 
attempt succeeded better, though it was 
followed ‘by the discovery that they had 
supplied him with a candle whose il- 
luminating power was at least equal to 
that of magnesium wire. It seemed im- 
possible that it should not flood every 
nook and cranny with a dazzling glare 
and awake the entire household. Sha- 
ding the terrible luminary as well as he 


could with his hand, the young man 


started on his perilous journey up the 


‘shallow steps of darkly-polished oak, 


and as he went he weighed the chances 
of detection. 

He would not have far to go when he 
reached the head of the stairs. A few 
steps to the right would take him to the 
passage at the entrance to which was his 
room. Sissy’s was a couple of doors 
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farther down. ‘I hope I sha'n't frighten 
the poor child,” thought Percival, ‘but 
the way in which this staircase creaks is 
really an interesting phenomenon, if she 
could only appreciate it.” Aunt Harriet’s 
room was a little farther still on the op- 
posite side. The old lady slept very 
soundly indeed, and had little fear of 
robbers, the idea of fire absorbing all 
her stock of terror. “I shall do very 
well as far as she is concerned,” thought 
Percival, ‘‘ unless she happens to take 
this confounded creaking for the crack- 
ling of flames. Good Heavens! what is 
that ?” 

He paused on the landing, and the 
slight but distinct rustling which had 
startled him paused too. It was in the 
passage he was about to enter. 

His pulses quickened as he stood list- 
ening intently and screening the light. 
He was no coward, but he felt himself 
in an awkward position. Some one was 


just round the corner, but who was it? 


Mr. Thorne and his man Turner slept 
quite at the other end of the house, and 
the servants’ rooms were all on the next 
floor. He did not think that either Sis- 
sy or Aunt Middleton would be likely to 
play hide-and-seek in this alarming fash- 
ion in the middle of the night. It might 
be a burglar making ready to spring 
upon him; and it cannot be denied that 
it is unpleasant to stand in watchful sus- 


_ pense which may at any moment end in 


a life-and-death struggle with an armed 
antagonist. Percival felt all at once that 


he was breathing hard as he stared at the . 


spot where his foe might suddenly appear. 
Then a cold shudder ran through him 
from head to heel: ‘‘ Where does Han- 
nah Davis sleep, I wonder?” 

Hannah was Mrs. Middleton's maid, 
faithful but hysterical. If by any chance 
it were she, Percival’s appearance would 
be greeted with a series of wild screams. 
“I'd rather it were a burglar,” hethought : 
“any one but Hannah.” 

It was really not a minute from his first 
alarm when a face peered round the cor- 
ner. Sissy stood there wrapped in a 
white dressing- gown. Pale as death 
and with dilated eyes, she held up her 
hand in sign of silence. A step, and 


Percival was at her side: ‘Sissy, in 
Heaven's name, what is amiss ?”’ 

She clung with trembling hands to his 
arm before she answered: “There's a 
man, a robber— Oh, Percival!” : 

Percival looked hastily round, as if 
he expected to be introduced to the 
man then and there.’ Seeing nobody, 
“Where?” said he. 

She pointed vaguely down the passage. 
“T was lying awake,” she explained in a 
gasping whisper, “and not five minutes 
ago some one came stealing along in the 
dark. He didn’t know his way, I think, 
for he drew his hand along the wall as 
he went, and touched the fastening of 
my door. Oh, Percival! But he went 
on, and when I heard him turn to the 
left I hurried out and ran to your door 
to wake you, but it was open, and I said, 
‘Percival,’ and you didn’t speak. And 
then I heard some one coming up stairs, 
and I thought it was another of them, 
and I tried to scream, but I couldn't. 
And all at once I knew it was you, and 
I looked round. And if it hadn’t been, 
I should have gone.mad that moment.” 

“My poor child !”” said Thorne tender- 
ly. Sissy had ended her speech on the 
threshold of his room, and as he spoke 
he had a pistol in his hand. She follow- 
ed him mutely to her own door. ‘ Wait 
here for me,” he said. “I dare say there 
may be nothing wrong. Don’t be fright- 
ened. Stay: perhaps you might as well 
turn the key in the lock till I come.” 

The trembling little girl of a moment 
before flashed a steady, scornful look at 
him: “No, no.” 

He was turning togo. His olive cheek 
was a shade paler thin usual, his lips 
were firmly set, his eyes shining with a 
fierce excitement which was almost plea- 
sure. Men have so few opportunities now 
of satisfying their warlike instincts and re- 
joicing in their strength, compared with 
the opportunities of the old days. 

“Take care! oh, Percival, take care!” 

The agony in her tone was not to be 
mistaken. For all answer he stooped 
and kissed her lips. As he lifted his 
head he heard the sound of footsteps 
groping along a distant passage. With 
one quick glance he was gone. 
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She stood where he left her, sick with 
a double terror. Fear of the unknown 
enemy was mixed up with fear of the 
very weapon which Percival carried, for 
she was aware of the deadly accuracy with 
which firearms are wont to point them- 
selves at their possessors. She listened 
in a strained agony of expectation for 
a report, a heavy fall and the sudden 
clamor of the awakened house, but noth- 
ing came. For a moment she fancied 
there was a slight confusion of hurrying 
steps, but then, listen as she would, all 
was still. She did not pray, but it seem- 
ed to her that she was a prayer — for 
Percival. 
' Hark! a footfall in the long passage, 
cautious and light, but coming swiftly 
toward her. Ah! thank God! It was 
he, and all was well. 


He was laughing when he came round 


the corner, but he was angry too. If your 
courage and excitement are at boiling- 
point, it is all very well to start off on a 
perilous quest at three o’clock on a No- 
vember morning. But if the adventure 
suddenly collapses to absurd dimensions, 


a little anger is not only natural enough, 
but needful to enable you to resist the 


universal chill, Percival would hardly 
have laughed if he had not been angry. 
She looked her questions. “It was that 
idiotic young footman of yours—George,” 
said Thorne in a whisper. 

“What! does he walk in his sleep ?” 


“Not he. Shouldn’t mind that so much 


if he would be kind enough not to walk 
in yours. The idiot was going to fasten 
the landing window just over the porch.” 
Sissy stared in silent amazement. 
“Duncan told him to do it in the after- 
noon. As he was going he was called 
away for something else, and never 
went. Just at dinner-time Duncan ask- 
ed if it were done. The coward said 
‘Yes,’ meaning to go directly he was 
free, but forgot it till, about half an hour 
ago, he woke and it flashed upon him. 
Instantly he imagined a stream of burg- 
lars pouring steadily in at the undefend- 
ed spot. Even if none came, Duncan 
might discover his negligence to-mor- 
row, and— He shook so,” said Perci- 
val, ‘‘that we were not able to pursue 
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that branch of the subject. So he got 
up and started off to see after it.” 

“But is that true?’ questioned Sissy. 
“Because, you know, this wouldn’t be 
the proper way.” 

“The proper way led him past Dun- 
can’s door. Better wander all over the 
house than pass that.” 

“And was it unfastened ?” 

“The window? Yes. It’s fastened 
now, and the poor wretch has gone 
back half dead with fright. He cer- 
tainly thought his last hour had come.” 

“Poor fellow!” said Sissy. ‘‘ What 
did you do to him?” 

“Well,” said Percival with a leisurely 
smile, “if you must know, I remembered 
your poor little white face and—swore 
at him. Since when I have been think- 
ing what a blessing it is I don’t swear as 
arule. If I were in the habit of saying 
—but there is no need for illustrations, 
perhaps—every time I opened my lips, 
I should never have thought twice about 
it, while now I have quite an invigorat- 
ing feeling of having done something— 
adopted a resolute line of action, you 
know. And I think George feels so too.” 

“Is swearing as nice as that? I think 
I must take to it,” Sissy whispered. » “I 
want some excitement sometimes—oh, 
dreadfully !” 

Percival was thinking how wonderful 
her hair was, all hanging loose, the color 
of a newly -ripened chestnut at the curl- 
ing tips, and with here and there a strand 
of living gold. He laughed and said, 
“You don’t want any more exciternent 
to-night: you've had too much already. 
I'll teach you to swear to-morrow if you 
like. Go back to bed now.” 

“I suppose I must,” was her reluctant 
reply. ‘I feel as if I would rather not 
go to sleep any more.” 

He glanced over his shoulder: “I ex- 
pect every minute that Aunt Harriet or 
my grandfather will be getting up a burg- 
lar-hunt in their turn, and we shall have 
to be the burglars.” 

She hesitated. Percival stood looking 
at her. He knew she was beautiful: he 
had seen it many a time—that very after- 
noon when she came down the stairs, for 
instance. But he had never felt before 
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as if something in Sissy’s beauty appeal- 
ed to something in him which thrilled in 
swift response. He could hardly keep his 
eyes from betraying the admiration which 
would have been an insult at that time 
and place, and he studiously controlled 
his voice as he reiterated his command, 
“Go back now, Sissy—go.” 

“Percival, don’t laugh at me. If that 
window was open some one might have 
got in.’ 

“Some one might, certainly.” 

“And he may be lurking about some- 
where now.” 

“He may, but it isn’t likely.” 

Sissy hung her head: “I’m very stu- 
pid, but I don’t think I could quite stand 
another fright to-night.” 

“It would be too much to éxpect,”’ said 
Thorne. “You've behaved like a hero- 
ine.” A gleam of pleasure crossed the 
drooping face. ‘But there’s no occa- 


sion for any more heroic qualities just 
now. I.am not going to bed ‘till day- 
light doth appear ’—at any rate, not till 
the maids set to work with their scrub- 
bing-brushes and brooms: that’s the first 


indication of dawn in November, isn’t it? 
So, if you can’t rest in peace, I shall be 
compelled to suppose you. don’t think 
me able to take care of you.” 

“Oh, but don’t sit up just because I’m 
foolish.” 

He smiled. She knew very well that 
the smile expressed a resolution it was 
beyond her power to shake. “Shall you 
sleep, Sissy 

“So well!” And she crept back to her 
little white nest. She ad sleep. An over- 
powering necessity was upon her, since 
every waking moment implied a doubt 
of Percival. 

And he went away to commence his 
watch. He felt something like a true 
knight keeping his vigil, only the knight- 
hood had come before, at the touch of 
Sissy’s lips. He thought more of that 
hurried kiss than she had yet done. 
Terror first, and then her anxiety lest 
his watchfulness should be in vain, kept 
her from looking back, till remembrance 
flashed upon her with the first gleam of 
morning and brought the hot color to her 
face. But Percy recalled it as he sat that 
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night in hisroom. Why had he done it ? 
He could not tell. The impulse had been 
too swift for even a glimpse of its cause. 

What did it matter? It was done. 

It was not a slight thing in Percival’s 
thoughts. His destiny had been sway- 
ing in the balance, needing just a little 
more in one scale or the other to deter- 
mine it. He had felt as if the decision 
required an effort he was too indolent to 
make, and he rejoiced that his momen- 
tary impulse had settled it without a . 
thought. For if Sissy’s lips had spoken 
for an hour, they could not have told 
him as much as that swift midnight 
touch had done, and the betrayal of her 
love had been the revelation of his own. 

Horace had kissed her many a time 
from her childhood onward. Master 
Horace was not chary of his kisses: he 
had an idea that, as he had no sister, 
other girls were bound to make good the 
deficiency. But to Percival’s composed 
lips and sombre eyes nothing slighter 


than passionate kisses of eternal rapture 


or farewell—a life’s devotion compre- 
hended in a glance—would have seem- 
ed appropriate. He was hardly prepared 
to act up to this exalted ideal perhaps, 
but instinct told him that it was not for 
him to traffic in the small change of 
lovemaking. The touch of his lips was 
a pledge, and he had given it that No- 
vember night. It was well. It seemed 
that he was not capable of a great pas- 
sion which could enable him to scale the 
world, to stand with the woman he loved 
above it all, and look down to see it spin- 
ning at his feet. There had been brief 
moments when such a thing had seemed 
possible—moments of moonlight mad- 
ness, when, if he banished Sleep, he could 
not free himself from her host of circling 
dreams. But they had vanished now, 
and given place to a final wakefulness 
of soul in which he judged himself in- 
capable of any stronger love than that 
which he felt for Sissy. At the thought 
of her his heart leapt up in protecting 
tenderness and the grave lips curved 
in an involuntary smile. ‘As pure and 
sweet as a flower,” he thought; ‘‘and— 
God help her !—as delicate.” 

Percival recognized the fact that at 
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four o'clock in the morning it would 
not do to begin singing 

If she love me, this believe, 

I will die ere she shall grieve, 


though nothing would have expressed 


his feelings better. There would have 
been a happy smiling stress on the “If,” 
which, even while emphasizing the word, 
would have rendered it almost unneces- 
sary. As he could not sing it, he mur- 
mured it under his breath, glowing with 
a defiant consciousness of power at the 
second line. He had no misgivings. As 
he guarded his lady through that dreary 
night he royally decreed that a blaze of 
sunshine should light her path hence- 
forward. He would spend himself for 
his darling little Sissy: in very truth he 
would die ere she should grieve, though 
he smiled to think that his death would 
be the one unconquerable grief. His 
knowledge had been gained from Sis- 
sy’s eyes that night. 

Where now was the man who had 
declared that, being a drone with but 
a scanty income, he could ask no girl 
richer than himself to share his life? 
Leaning idly back in his arm-chair, se- 
cure of winning Sissy with her eight hun- 
' dred a year, where was that old resolu- 
tion uttered so earnestly in a bygone 
June? Or where were those soft June 
shadows this black November night? 

After all, the change in his sentiments 
was more apparent than real. He had 
meant, “I could not go an empty-hand- 
ed idler to Judith Lisle ;” and that was 
true in November as in June. But he 
had dressed up his intensely personal 
idea as a general principle, to make it 
more fit for society, not meaning to de- 
ceive any one, but mechanically, as he 
woyld have put on his dress-coat for a 
dinner-party. It was not a general prin- 
ciple, however: it did not apply to Sissy. 
If he were a drone, she was the idlest of 
butterflies, and he felt no shame that the 
‘share of gold which chance had allotted 
to him was somewhat less than hers. 
Perhaps it would not be smaller in the 
end, for Percival, who had shrunk from 
making the least claim on his grandfa- 
ther, lest it should be acknowledged and 
met by a counter-claim which might 


abridge his liberty, was thinking, as he 
sat sketching Sissy’s future and his own, 
that after all he had rights. 

_ A housemaid, yawning loudly and 
sounding very slipshod as she came 
down the passage, stumbled over his 
boots outside the door, and recovered 
herself and her candlestick with a clatter. 

“Aurora !”’ thought Percival. “ Rosy- 
fingered with chilblains, no doubt, and 
come to end my vigil.” 

Ten minutes later he was fast asleep, 
and, with the strange perversity of 
dreams, neither Sissy Langton nor Ju- 
dith Lisle passed through his visions 
that night. Instead of them came Lot- 
tie Blake, her wide clear eyes fixed on 
him, her brier-scratched hand held out 
in greeting, and the red cap flung on the 
blackness of her hair. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 
LOVE IN A MIST. 


IF it were possible for us to look into 
the future, there would be, I imagine, a 
considerable increase of rather bitter hu- 
mor in our lives and a considerable fall- 
ing off in sentiment. We should sud- 
denly grow very old while yet young 
and vigorous, and should be left without 
that tenderness for our vanished youth 
which naturally belongs to old age. 

Percival, as he dressed, was thinking 
of Horace, of Brackenhill, of Sissy, of 
Parliament. Should he stand for Ford- 
borough or not? He debated the ques- 


tion, all unconscious of the ironical smile . 


worn by the veiled future standing very 
close at hand. Will you be M. P. for 
Fordborough? Consider it well, Perci- 
val. Twelve months hence you may, 
with equal benefit to yourself and your 
friends, consider whether you will be the 
Maninthe Moon. 

No: hethought not. He was indolent 
to the core, and the contest would be a 
weariness to him. But he would not say 
so. He was too conscious of his indo- 
lence to use the languid manner so much 
in vogue. Still, hethought not. He was 
fastidious, and it occurred to him that 
the Fordborough roughs would probably 
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throw things at him and call him by some 
coarse and foolish nickname. Again a 
motive not to be avowed. Who could 
own that his political career was cut short 
by the fear of arotten egg? Finally, he 
thought of a certain Fordborough trades- 
man who must be canvassed, a stout and 
unctuous grocer, who professed to hold 
very advanced views, and who would 
rejoice— Percival instinctively felt how 
offensively the man would rejoice—over 
the conversion of the Tory squire of 
Brackenhill. “I don’t know how my 
grandfather would stand it,” he mused: 
“I believe I should pledge myself to 
ultra-Conservatism on the spot. I can’t 
do it.” But even here was no motive 
which could be put forward to represent 
the rest. How could he say, “I will not 
stand in the Liberal interest because Mr. 
Simpkin would be pleased”? Yet add 
to these three reasons the fact that Sissy 
was making his level life ripple very pleas- 
antly with excitement and speculation, so 
that he had no need to look elsewhere 
for interest, and you will have the causes, 
as far as he could make them out, which 
led to Percival’s decision. AndI do not 
suppose that he was the first who has 
been bothered by having a host of small 
motives when all he wanted was one that 
was big enough to be acknowledged. 

I do not intend to conceal any folly 
of Percival’s. When he had dressed he 
stood and looked at himself in the glass 
with interest and a little pardonable van- 
ity. The mirror gave him back the por- 
trait of a fine young fellow with a dark, 
intense face. People did not consider 
him as handsome as Horace. He knew 
in his own heart that he was not as hand- 
some. Some might look at Horace who 
would never look at him, but whoever 
really looked at him would look again. 
He smiled and went down stairs, sing- 
ing to himself, “If she love me, this be- 
lieve—” Duncan was in the hall scold- 
ing George. The butler paused when he 
heard approaching footsteps, and the 
poor victim stole an anxious glance at 
young Mr. Thorne, who went by with 
his head high, looking so prosperous 
and unconcerned. Percival kept a strict- 
ly neutral expression on his face. “/’m 
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not going to forgive the idiot for fright- 
ening Sissy half out of her wits,” he 
thought. “At the same time, if she wants 
the poor wretch spared—’”’ and he open- 
ed the door of the breakfast-room and 
went into the pleasant glow of warmth 
and the fragrance of coffee. Sissy greet- 
ed him with a heightened color and 
averted eyes. Aunt Harriet was not 
happy till he was established at her 
elbow in a convenient place for petting. 
The dear old lady was still half afraid 
that he might have thought her unkind 
the night before. 

Percival ate and drank, looked up and 
laughed. “Aunt Harriet,” he said, “tell 
me how you remember people you have 
met. J think of their height, features, 
voice and walk, but I fancy you think 
of them something in this fashion: Mr. 
Smith—tea very sweet—great weakness 
for red mullet—thinks all fruit unwhole- 
some with the exception of peaches. Or 
Miss Jones—likes muffins—detests curry 
—remarkably fond of raspberry cream. 
Isn’t it so?” 

Mrs. Middleton smiled: “Oh, I gene- 
rally remember what people say they 
like.” 

“Pardon me,” said Percival decidedly, 
“but it isn’t that. That is nothing, worse 
than nothing—sometimes it is sickening. 
I was in a house once where, being very 
hungry, I praised some minced veal which 
they gave me. The next day there was 
a further supply of minced veal, merely 
as an ornamental companion to an un- 
pleasant dish which they thought deli- 
cious. I had no alternative. Instantly 
it was decided that there was nothing I 
should like so well at all times as a dish 
of minced veal. They rush and kill the 
fatted calf for me the moment they hear 
of my coming, as if I were the Prodigal 
Son, not reflecting that even he didn’t 
have to eat the entire animal minced. 
Besides, he had the advantage of me, for 
he was half starved. I feel their kind- 
ness, I love them for it, and I shall never 
cross their threshold again unless there 
should be an unparalleled outbreak of 
rind 

“I should think not,” said Aunt Har- 
riet: “I could tell better than that.” 
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“Of course you could,” he smiled: 
“yours is not knowledge, it is sympathy. 
Some fine tact tells you when one likes 
athing. You can distinguish between a 
moment’s whim and a lasting passion.” 

Mrs. Middleton poured some milk into 
a saucer for her favorite cat: “Ah! if I 
could only judge like that in other things, 
what a wise woman I should be!” 

“And how we should all hate you!” 
said Percival. ‘No, no: let us believe 
every whim eternal, since we must needs 
swear that it is so.” 

The door opened, and Mr. Thorne 
came in with his hands full of newspa- 
pers. He could scarcely find time to 
greet Mrs. Middleton and Sissy, he was 
so eager to show his grandson what was 
said of old Bridgman and the probable 
future of Fordborough. But the young 
man hardly glanced at the paragraphs. 
“T must have a word with you, sir,” he 
said. 

“Yes ?” the squire questioned. “ Well, 
that’s right. To tell you the truth, Per- 
cival, I’ve wanted a word with you for 
some time. We must settle things a 
little.” 

The younger Thorne, looking up, 
caught a glance from Sissy’s dilated 
eyes. It brought to his memory the 
frightened look which George the foot- 
man fixed on him as he passed through 
the hall. He could not help it. The 
scared expression was the same in both, 
but he was angry with himself that any- 
thing in Sissy’s beautiful face should re- 
mind him of that lout. And why was 
she ill atease? It should not be for long: 

If she love me, this believe, 

I will die ere she shall grieve. 
He followed his grandfather to the li- 
brary. The old man sat down, but Per- 
cival chose to stand, with his elbow on 
the chimney-piece and his eyes fixed on 
the restless little flames which licked a 
half-burnt log. ‘I’ve made up my mind 
not to try for the Fordborough seat,” he 
said. 

“Eh? Why not?” Mr. Thorne had 
lain awake a great part of the night fore- 
seeing wounds to his pride and half in- 
clined to regret the offer he had made. 
But when Percival quietly put it aside he 
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was disappointed. “What are your rea- 
sons ?”’ he reiterated. 

“Such small ones that the real reason 
must be that I don’t take a deep interest 
in political questions,” Percival replied. 
“They would be as dust in the balance 
if there were any weight in the opposite 
scale. There is none, and they have 
turned it.” 

“T’m sorry,” said the other curtly. 

His grandson turned and looked cu- 
riously at him: “Why, you cannot real- 
ly wish for a Radical at Fordborough. 
And if it’s only on my account—” 

“I’m sorry,” Godfrey Thorne repeat- 
ed. “I think I hoped that you would 
settle down, give up your wandering life, 
have an ambition and look forward a lit- 
tle. But it seems it is not to be.” 

“T needn’t contest a borough for that, 
surely,” said the young man with a smile. 

“If I could only see you married !”’ his 
grandfather went on. ‘You are the last 
of us all, Percival: do you ever think of 
that? In the natural course of things you 
will outlive poor Horace—and then ?” 

“Horace will come back strong and 
well, I hope, and live to have sons of 
his own,” said Percival. He spoke the 
more energetically that he felt a sudden 
assurance that what his grandfather said 
was true, and that he would be the last 
of the Thornes and the final heir of the 
beautiful old manor-house, which year 
by year he was learning to love. 

“Horace have sons? Poor sickly 
things like their father and his father!" 
Godfrey answered bitterly—‘‘ nipped and 
dying off like plants in an east wind. 
No, no, Percival: I must be very hope- 
ful or very despairing when I take to 
building on that.” 

The young man was saying to him- 
self, ‘Since I have decided, better seal 
my decision.” So he replied, “ You build 
on me, then? Very good. But whether 
I marry or not doesn’t depend on me.” 

Mr. Thorne was on his feet in a mo- 
ment, stammering in his eagerness: 
“What? what? on me, then? Is it 
money you are thinking of, Percival ?” 

The younger Thorne remained as be- 
fore, with his head a little bent. 

“‘Mine’s only a bachelor’s income, I 
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suppose,” he said. “And yet it doesn’t 
depend:on you. I’m going to ask Sissy 
if she’ll have me. If she will, I might 
lose my last penny, and it would only 
make her cling to me the more. And 
if she won't, why, all Brackenhill in my 
hand wouldn't help me.” 

He was so careful not to betray the 
easy confidence which filled his heart 
that his last words had quite a despond- 
ent ring in them, and the squire was 
very much alarmed. However, he de- 
clared what he would do for the young 
couple: ‘I'll make it all right on the 
wedding-day: you shall have as much 
_ as Sissy, or more if you want it. And 

afterward— You must wait till the old 
man dies, Percival—not very long now, 
not very long. Must hold the reins to 
the last. But then I think you'll be sat- 
isfied. I think so.” 

“TI don't think I want so much that I 
am very hard to satisfy,” said his grand- 
son. 

“That you are not. I wish you were 
harder sometimes: I want you to ask and 
have. Horace can ask fast enough when 
he wants anything, and Sissy can come 
smiling and coaxing for her pretty little 
whims; but never you, my boy, never 
once.” 

“And never will,” said the young fel- 
low to himself. He was touched by the 
sorrowful longing of the old squire’s tone, 
but he set his face like a flint and steeled 
his heart against it. “I should be scorn- 
ed as soon as won,” thought he. So far 
as he must sacrifice his independence for 
Sissy’s sake, he would do it, but he would 
ask for nothing, and he was resolved to 
take nothing, but what was offered un- 
conditionally. 

“You're too proud to give the old man 
the little bit of pleasure he wants—just 
the thought that you can't get on with- 
out him, that you count on him, and 
come to him in any need: When you 
first set foot in my house, a solemn boy, 
weighing out your words and looking 
watchfully about you, I said, ‘Ah well! 
wait a while. He doesn't know his old 
home and his old grandfather yet: he'll 
thaw soon.’ But you never have. You 


stand aloof and hold me at arm’s length. 
Vor. XXI.—12 
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I was hard on your father, it's true; but, 
after all, he wouldn't have had Bracken- 
hill, would he? You'll outlive me. I’ve 
wronged you, no doubt, but I'll do all I 
can—more than you think, perhaps—to 
make amends. Can’t you forgive me?” 

“T have nothing to forgive,” said Per- 
cival loftily. “All that my father lost 
was well lost for my mother’s sake. It 
was a fair bargain, he to go his way, and 
you yours. Neither he nor I complain 
of it, as he would tell you were he living 
now. I make no claim, sir, and I never 
will.”’ ii 
“But you will not refuse to'take what 
I give you?” the other entreated. 

Percival’s. mind was made up, yet he 
hesitated. His independence seemed 
slipping through his fingers, and, like 
most things, was dearest at the moment 
of loss. ‘‘ No, I won't refuse,” he said at 
last. ‘Yet stay. On what conditions do 
you offer it?” 

“None. You shall be as free as be- 
fore.’’ 

Percival shook his head: ‘“ Impos- 
sible !’’ 

“But you shall. It shall be yours ab- 
solutely : you shall do what you please 
with it.” 

“And suppose: I do. anything which 
displeases you—” Percival began. 

“You will not displease said the 
squire. “And nothing shall make any 
difference.” 

“It must make a difference,” mur- 
mured Percival. 

“Upon my word,” Mr. Thorne ex- 
claimed, ‘“‘you’re the hardest man to 
deal with I ever came across. Tell me 
what woudd please you, if you will be so 
kind. Anything that comes from dead- 
and-gone Percivals, I suppose, and no- 
thing that comes from me. Say what 
you will, though: you're a Thorne, after 
all, and isn’t it right and fit that you 
should have something from Bracken- 
hill?” . 

(Oh wonderful concession from God- 
frey Thorne, that any human being had 
right to part or lot in Brackenhill !) i 

“You needn’t fear,” he wenton. “I'll 
ask but one thing from you in return.” | 

“Ah!” And Percival turned swiftly 
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and fixed his great eyes on him. The 
cloven foot was peeping out at last, he 
thought. ‘‘ And that is—?” he demanded. 

“That you'll be happy.” 

“Oh! Well, to accommodate you, I’ll 
try,” said Percival, forgetful that happi- 
ness, like sleep, comes not with trying. 
“But it all depends on Sissy, you know,” 

Did it? He asked himself the ques- 
tion as he crossed the hall in search of 
her. He thought itdid. But who could 
tell what would be for his happiness, say, 
in seven years’ time? This, however, he 
knew—that he wanted Sissy, wanted to 
pet her and call her his own, to lift her 
out of her mysterious sorrow, set her on 
high, his queen and darling, and do bat- 
tle for her with all the world if need were. 
In love with her? Deeply? Passionate- 
ly? Of course he was. But Mr. Perci- 
val Thorne had surely no business to be 
able to speculate concerning the nature 
and duration of happiness as he went 
on his way that morning. 

Not in the drawing-room, not in the 
breakfast-room, not in her own little 
sitting-room up stairs, where he had the 
right of entry. In the hall lay a soft felt 
hat of his, which Mrs. Middleton hated 
because she said it made him look like a 
brigand. He caught it up and went out 
into the garden. 

It was a foggy, slate-colored day, with 
a faint breeze, which came now and then 
like a long-drawn sigh. The evergreens 
dropped heavy tears upon the sodden 
soil. The dull curtain of cloud hung 
so low that it forced you to wonder what 
it concealed. It was impossible to im- 
agine that the arch of sunny blue could 
be behind it: it rather seemed as if it 
must veil some ghastly whiteness. Per- 
cival, who came out whistling a tune, 
paused, looked up at the clouds and 
round at the dank and dripping world, 
and, after a useless search on the terrace 
and in the conservatory, went with noise- 
- less steps across the spongy turf. “Sissy 
has no business out to-day,” he thought : 
“T'll bring her in. Why, one might paint 
the whole thing with a wash of India 
ink, then wipe most of it out again with 
a wet sponge, and the result would be 
a tolerably faithful representation of this 


delicious atmospherical effect." Hisshort 
cut had brought him to a high yewhedge, 
through which he passed into a shelter- 
ed enclosure, formal and trim, where old 
traditions lived from year to year in new- 
ly-springing green. That it looked dreary 
was a proof of the utter dreariness of the 
day, for Percival had noticed many a 
time that if a stray sunbeam found its 
way within those walls of green, it seem- 


ed to be entangled there and to linger, | 


feebly brightening the stiff hedges, the 
yellow paths and the bushy borderings 
of box, when there was no sunlight any- 
where else. Even to-day the clipped 
yews were a little less mournful than 
sweeping cedars on the lawn. “Upon 
my word,” said Percival to himself, “ our 
ancestors, barbarous though their taste 
might be, understood gardening for a 
foggy November day. For clearness 
of outline in this universal smear give 
me two pepper-boxes, a lion and a dol- 
phin when old Knowles has lately been 
at them with his shears.” He passed 
the fountain in the middle, whose once 
white stone had been softened by time 
to mossy gray-green. ‘‘What a merciful 
thing it isn’t spouting now!” he thought 
with a shiver, eying the portly presid- 
ing Neptune over his shoulder as he 
went by. “A fellow ought to put on a 
blue coat and powder his hair to do his 
courting here.—Sissy !"" 

No answer. Percival and Neptune 
had the winter-garden all to themselves. 
When he had convinced himself of this 
fact he tilted the soft hat a little more 
over his brows, and stood with his hands 
deep in his pockets, a very nineteenth- 
century figure indeed, lost in profound 
thought and staring at the dolphin. 
Should he seek farther or not? An 
arm-chair by the fireside would be very 
comfortable, and where to look for Sissy 
next he hardly knew. But the slight 
check had quickened his eagerness, and 
he started again in search of her, deter 
mined not tobe baffled, though he should 
have to cross the park and look for her 
in the village. 

He had hardly made up his mind to 
this when he found her. All at once he 
came in sight of a melancholy little figure 
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wandering to and fro, and he stopped to 
look, himself unseen. 

It was a lonely part of the grounds, 
half kitchen- garden, half orchard, and 
Sissy paced slowly along a mossy path, 
with apple and cherry boughs above her 
head. It was notacheerful place. Per- 
cival remembered that he had liked and 
praised it once in the spring, when buds 
were swelling on the trees and strong 
green shoots were pushing through the 
earth. It was fairer yet when the angu- 
lar branches overhead were heaped with 
faintly-flushed flowers or loaded with the 
snow of cherry-blossom. But now blos- 
som and fruit alike were gone, and only 
a few poor leaves, yellowing and coarse, 
hung feebly on the boughs and shook 
against the curtain of dull gray. Under 
them, weary yet restless, went the little 
figure, pacing to and fro. 

Percival stood gazing. To him there 
came a little gust of wind with a startled 
shiver, and departed as it came. The 
silence which followed was so strangely 
sad that the glowing fervor of his glance 
was quenched and it grew resolute and 
grave. 

“Sissy he called aloud: “Sissy 

She turned her head slowly and lifted 
great pathetic eyes, full of the apprehen- 
sive expression they had learned of late. 
As he came forward, with the shadow on 
his dark face, she shrank a little, as if he 
had frightened her, not stepping back, 
but drawing herself together. In an- 
other moment, however, she had recov-- 
ered her self-possession and greeted him 
with a faint smile. He smiled in answer, 
and turned to walk by her side. The 
frightened look gradually forsook her 
eyes, only to come back with his first 
words, 

They had walked almost the length of 
the path in silence, but near the farther 
end Percival halted and stood kicking 
a pebble which was embedded. in the 
ground. “Sissy,” he said (she had also 
paused, two or three steps away, half 
lingering, half longing to escape) Sis- 
sy, tell me what's the matter with you. 
You are as different as night from day 
from what you used to be. You are like 
the girl in Auld Robin Gray. You‘ gang 


like a ghaist,’ Sissy, and you ‘carena 
much to spin.’ Why is it so, dear?” 

“TI suppose that means that I don’t 
often do any tatting now. Percival, I 
don’t think I ever did care much about 
it. It isn’t good for anything when it’s 
done.” 

He took a step toward her. “You 
were always an idle little woman, were- 
n’t you?” he said gently. “But you 
used to be so bright. And now—”. Af- 
ter a moment's pause he spoke in a tone 
of abrupt command: “Sissy, lift your 
head—look up at me. Ah, you can’t: 
your eyes are full of tears.” 

They brimmed over and fell, tears of 
childish compassion for herself. 

“Tell me, dear,” he went on, resum- 
ing his former manner, “can I help you 
in any way? Is anything wrong?” 

She shook her head. 

“But there must he persisted grave- 
ly. ‘Don’t you see how sad the whole 
house is because you are unhappy ?” 

“Don’t tease me so,” she said hurried- 
ly. Then, “Oh, Percival, be good to 
me: don’t scold me.” ey 94 

“Scold you! never!” A beseeching 
little hand had been laid on his sleeve, 
and quick as thought his own had cov- 
ered and clasped the quivering fingers. 
“Be good to you! I love you far too 
well to be anything else. Sissy, let me 
be good to you always. Will you marry 
‘me, dear, and whatever troubles may be 
in store for us, let us face them together ?”’ 

It was briefly spoken in Percival’s earn- 
est voice. There was no need for many 
words. 

She looked up into his face, and he 
was startled by her perplexed and fright- 
ened glance. But the next moment it 
had vanished, and she let him draw her 
to him and laid her cheek on his shoul- 
der, as if she had found her happy rest- 
ing-place at last. 

When he lifted his head again it seem- 
ed to him that a slight but unmistakable 
change had passed over the sorrowful 
landscape. The autumn leaves which 
shook against the sky surely were stirred 
bya faint yet most tender breath of spring. 
The heavy veil of gray was lifted a little, 
and lightened by a yellow gleam. There 
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was something vernal even in the damp 
and chilly air, and Percival would hard- 
ly have been surprised had the garden- 
beds shown a few pale and leafless flow- 
ers, heralds of a bright array to come. 
As they stood under the black orchard- 
boughs she was silent and clinging, he 
was confident and proud. The song 
which had haunted his midnight watch 
haunted him still, and he whistled it, 
with his arm round Sissy. 
“What is that?’ she said. 
For all answer, instead of whistling, he 
softly sang, 
If she love me, this believe, 
I will die ere she shall grieve, 


and looked down at her with eloquent 


“Does that mean me, Percival?” 

darling girl,”” laughed Percival, 
“do you suppose it could possibly mean 
any one else ?”’ 

She laughed too, and then sighed. 

“So, you'see,” he went on, “we must 
be as happy as if our engagement com- 
menced on the very last page of a three- 
volume novel.” 


“No, no,” said Sissy, “I don’t. like 
that. Please, don’t talk as if the ro- 
mance were all done. No: I'll wish it 
to be at the beginning of a novel, not 
at the end.” 

Percival assumed a tragic attitude of 


despair. Then he smiled again: “Oh, 
the ill-omened wish! If a spiteful fairy 
should be hiding behind one of those 
apple trees, we are ruined, Sissy—utter- 
ly undone. Don’t you know that first- 
volume marriages cannot turn out well? 
They ought to be forbidden by act of 
Parliament. Jealousy—weariness—mis- 
understandings—fiends instead of friends 
—secrets of the most uncomfortable kind, 
—do not all these belong to first-volume 
marriages? You get safer as you ap- 
proach the end of the third, but the last 
paragraph isthe best. The artist is tired, 
-so he dashes in an expanse of cloudless 
blue—saves detail. The writer has had 
enough, so he scribbles in ‘rapture, bliss,’ 
and would be glad to know what fault 
any one can find with ‘hat. Never mind 
the romance, Sissy: it’s sure to give one 
a brain fever, an accident or two, a hair’s- 
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breadth escape from the tide, and threads 
of silver in one’s still’ abundant ‘hair. 
Let's stick to the last page, where there 
isn’t even time to find out that we are 


quite different people to what we were 


always supposed to be. What a shock 
it would be,”’ he went on, “to have to 
practise a new signature—wouldn't one. 
dream of being tried for forgery every 
night ?—and to discover that one had 


| two quite new grandmothers, perhaps 


some uncles and aunts and innumerable 
first and second cousins! What do you 
say, Sissy ?” 

“I think, perhaps, it had better be the 
last page,” she said, ignoring the fact 
that the decision hardly rested with her 
or with him. “ You mustn't change, any- 
how, Percival: you must never change.” 

“Everything changes,” said he as he 
kicked the mossy stone from its resting- 
place. “And everybody changes except 
mummies. They don’t, I suppose, but 
I hope I’m not a mummy. My foolish 
darling, don’t look so sad and scared. 
Don't you know that the secret of love 
is that we shall change together, and al- 
ways draw nearer ?” 

She smiled, but was only half con- 
vinced. “Don’t change much, then,” 
she said, “or I sha’n’t keep pace with 
you.” 

How often it happens that we cannot 
say what we should like to say! As they 
walked toward the house Sissy would 
“Percival, why did 
you go to meet Miss Adelaide Blake 
that night in Langley Wood?” Not that 
she distrusted him. On the contrary, 
her trust in him was very nearly perfect, 
or she would have feared both question 
and answer, only she felt that she should 
have liked to know. 

If the question had been put, i it would 
have been met by a counter-question 


-from Percival; and most’ likely there 


would have been a little light thrown on 
a mystery or two, and a change effected 
in my hero's destiny. But for several 
reasons the question was an impossible 
one to put, and Sissy contented herself 
with something more general. 

“Why, no,” said Percival in reply. “I 
certainly won't say that I never thought 
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“If she love me, this believe, 
I will die ere she shall grieve.”"—Page 172. 


anything about any girl before. And if 
I could say it, it would only prove me to 
be a dull, cold-blooded fellow, I think. 
But, Sissy, it would be folly to compare 


my thoughts of any others, at any time, 
with my thoughts of you to-day.” 

Sissy was content. As they drew near 
the house she looked up at the window 
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a few hours earlier. 

“No burglars came, after all,” said 
Percival. ‘You slept well? Ah! that’s 
right. It was more than Master George 
did, I'll be bound.” 

“Have you said anything to Duncan 
or anybody ?” 

“Not yet.” The tone threatened a 
speedy disclosure. 

There are things painful at the time 
they occur, but pleasant, and even pre- 
cious, as memories. Sissy felt almost 
grateful to George. ‘Don’t say any- 
thing about it, please.” 

‘My dear child, your kindness would 
be utterly wasted,” said Percival. “He 
will never do any good: he is much too 
stupid.” 

“J feel just like that sometimes,” said 
Sissy pensively. 

“Good Heavens! You are not going 
to compare yourself to George, I hope!” 
Percival exclaimed, with the more heat 
because he remembered that likeness in 


their frightened eyes which had so an-. 


noyed him. 

“Not if you don’t like it. But you 
don’t mean to say No to the first thing 
I ask you?” 

He shrugged his shoulders : “] yield, 
of course. George is spared, but, as he 
has no idea that he has alarmed any one 


. but myself, he will not know to whom he 


is indebted. Consequently, he will feel 
no gratitude, but, comparing my resolute 
language of last night with my meek be- 
havior of to-day, he will decide that I am 
rather soft. Be itso. But why do you 
care about it, Sissy?” - 

“T don’t know. Only, somehow, I feel 
as if I shouldn't like a spider: to be hurt 
to-day. ” 

He whistled : “Oh! if it has come to 
that—”" 

For Sissy, who would cheerfully con- 
front a caterpillar of the first magnitude, 


_or a family party of earwigs collected for - 


a great house- warming in a dahlia, or 
even a black beetle if the tongs were 
very handy, had a horror of spiders. 
She could not account for it. “Too 
many legs, don’t you think?” she had 
said once, but she was reminded that 
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which had caused her so much anxiety” 


when a large centipede walked. straight 
at her out of a dish of filberts, and even 
the squire was discomposed, she had 
calmly encountered and vanquished the 
intruder, without stopping to reckon the 
number of his legs. So she gave it up, 
only suggesting that she thought it might 
be that they were alike all round and she 
didn’t know which way they were going 
to run. At any rate, the fact remained 
that she had a nervous horror of spiders, 
and always flew at one with the agonized 
ferocity which is born of extreme fear. 
So, when she said she should not like a 
spider to be hurt, Percival knew that she 
was indeed in charity with all created 
things. And George was pardoned. 
Mrs. Middleton: heard of the engage- 
ment without much surprise, and with 
some pleasure. Her cherished day- 
dream, the marriage of her two favor- 
ites, had already become a thing of the 
past. It had been very bright and real 
to her in old days, when Horace was a 
tall, handsome lad who idolized little Sis- 
sy, carried her on his shoulder, bought 
presents for her with his pocket-money, 
and spoiled her so that:she cared for no 
one else while he was home for the holi- 
days. Aunt Harriet could remember the 
dreadful night or two at the beginning 
of each quarter when Sissy refused com- 
fort and sobbed herself to sleep, only to 
dream that Horace had come back, and 
to awake and weep anew. But of late 
years, though at times she had hoped, I 
think she knew in her heart that it was 
in vain. _What could lave drawn Sissy 
away from Horace to Percival she could 
not imagine. Since, however, her dream 
was not to be realized—and in poor Hor- 
ace’s state of health she could not even 
wish it—she allowed that Percival Thorne 
would do as well as any one else in the 
neighborhood, Better than young Wil- 


liam Falconer, who was much too fond | 


of billiards, or Harry Hardwicke, their 
lawyer's son, who was a nice fellow and 
would be tolerably well off, but was not 
overburdened with brains. Mrs. Mid- 
dleton could not get rid of her old doubt 
whether she really knew Percival. But 
if Sissy liked him, that was the principal 


thing, and the old lady believed that he’ 
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might make her darling happy. “You 
will take great care of her, won't you?” 
she said anxiously. “And you won't be 
hard on her? Promise me, Percival.” 

“Hard on Sissy!” said the young fel- 
low after an interval of speechless amaze- 
ment. “ What can you possibly be think- 
ing of, Aunt Harriet? Shall I promise 
you at the same time that I won’t mur- 
der your maid nor brutally ill-use my 
grandfather ?” 

Mr. Thorne was delighted beyond ex- 
pression. His great idea seemed to be 
that he must pet Sissy in some way, and 
he racked his brains to discover what 
would please her. - 

She laughed at him. “You would like 
to put an extra lump of sugar in my tea, 
wouldn’t you?” she said, “or to spread 
some on my bread and butter? I know 
you would.” 

“You are much too grown up for that, 
my dear.” 

“I suppose I am. Oh, it’s a dreadful 
thing, being grown up!” 

“Is it? You don’t mean that, Sissy, 
so I won't tell tales of you. What can 
we find to console you for having ceased 
to take pleasure in sugared bread and 
butter ?”” 

“Percival does as well as anything,” 
said Sissy. 

“Nodoubt. At the same time, is there 
any reason why we should not get some 
of the old diamonds reset ?” 

Her eyes were brighter than the pro- 
mised stones: ‘Percival likes diamonds, 
and—and—so do I.” And Mr. Thorne 
wrote to a jeweller on the subject that 
very day. 


Godfrey Hammond heard of the ap-. 


proaching marriage, and said to himself, 
“I told you so.” He would often take 
considerable trouble to bring about the 
events he predicted, merely that he might 


say those four words. In this case he | 
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had proved a true prophet without any 
effort on his part, so no doubt he was 
pleased, though he made no further re- 
mark than“ Happy pair—to beso young!” 
and proceeded to arrange the details of a 
select little dinner-party. 

Three people heard the news far away. 
One laid down the letter and said, “So 
that is the end of all Master Percy’s fine 
talk? and avery quickend too. He was 
never going to marry a girl with a farth- 
ing more than he had himself. Why, 
Sissy has eight hundred a year, if she 
has a penny.” 

“And how do you know he has not as 
much as she has ?” asked the lady by his 
side. 

“He? Oh no! I know he hasn't 
anything like that. Oh! I see what 
you mean. Of course I can’t tell what 
the governor has done.” 

“Old Aunt Middleton is very fond of 
Sissy, isn’t she ?” 

“Fond of Sissy? I should think she 
was! Dear little Sissy! I hope she'll 
be happy.” 

“Then, my dear boy, you have lost 
your last friend at Brackenhill.” 

“Rubbish!” was the hasty answer. 
“Why shouldn’t she be my friend still, 
and. Sissy too?” 

“Oh, well, of course they may, if your 
cousin Percival pleases. Perhaps he will.” 

The first speaker turned impatiently 
away to the silent member of the party, 
who was looking out of the window with 
a preoccupied face, and who hardly 
moved at the touch of his hand. 

“And what do you say ?” he inquired. 

“Nothing.” 

“ But you have been listening, haven't — 
you? I want you to say something.” 

“Then I will say this: Mr. Percival 
Thorne means to have everything his 
own way. And if you let him—” 

[ro am continuED.] 
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FLOWN LOVE. 


O far Love has flown we cannot find him; 
All joy has past : 
We may not follow, regain and bind him, 


He flies so fast. 


“And where has Love flown to, if so it be? 
Can you not say? 

Aeneas what mountains and over what sea? 

Which way? which way?” 


' O’er viewless mountains and seas you know not, 
To lands unknown, 
Where winds are still, and where waters flow not: 
There has" Love flown. 


‘“And when did leave you alone? 
Heart, say this thing.” — 

In the autumn-time, when the wet winds moan 

dead leaves cling. 


When the night ¥ was wildest, the sky most black, 
' At dead of night, 
Right into the wind, on his trackless ‘track, © 
‘Love took his flight. 


“Oh wait till the summer the earth redeems 
From winter's spell : 

Then Love shall return and fulfil your dreams, 

And all be well.” 


Nay, Love shall not come with the lengthening light— 
O Love flown far, 

Right into the land, deep into the night 

That knows no star. 


Oh weep for his song-note, and shining wings, 
And swift, bright feet! 
i Some day, by the distant and brackish springs 
Where dead things meet, 


We shall see Love lie, with his flame-wings furled, 
His lips shut close, 
And say, “Is this Love, who was once of our world, 


Its summer, its rose?’ 
PHILIP BOURKE MARSTON. 
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FIRST PAPER. 


AS I approached Simnitza, just at 
dusk one evening in June of last 
year, I saw a long line of fires blazing 
on the hills beyond the Danube, and 
hailed them with joy. They were the 
funeral pyres of Turkish oppression, the 
beacon -lights of liberty and law in the 
East: they denoted the presence of the 
new crusaders, the sturdy Russians. 
At the foot of the little hill down which 
my rude wagon was rattling a large camp 
was located. Lights gleamed from tiny 
tents : the clash of arms and the murmur 
of thousands of voices were borne with 
the stifling dust to my ears. For days I 
had lived in dust, had breathed it, had 
drunk it in my tea and eaten it with 
my hard bread and harder Roumanian 
cheese. I had slept in it in filthy khans 
in filthier villages, where half-grown 
boys and girls ran about naked. I was 
Coated with dust. When I moved clouds 


arose around me. When a Cossack pa- 
trol passed, spectral in the gathering 
darkness, he left behind him a pillar of 
dust which seemed to mount to the very 
skies. Interminable wagon-trains, drawn 
by shaggy, ill-tempered Russian horses, 
wallowed in the wearisome highways 
which stretched for miles across the 
treeless wastes. Artillery creaked slow- 
ly forward. 

As we drove into the diminutive town 
we found ourselves in the midst of a 
shouting, bustling crowd of Hebrew 
merchants crazy for gain; Roumanian 
teamsters, broad-hatted, gloomy, and 
dazed by the spectacle of the thousands 
of strangers who had suddenly invaded 
their country; Russian generals, follow- 
ed by stafis whose uniforms had once 
been brilliant, but were now indescriba- 
bly dusty and worn; and genial, amiable 
Muscovite infantrymen, trudging philo- 
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sophically along the roads, hunting in 
vain for food, for medicine, for water, 
for wine—for everything. In those June 
days Simnitza was pre-eminently the 
place where nothing was to be had at 
any price. Food was quite out of the 
question. The army passing by brought 
its cattle with it; bread was unheard of; 
the soldier subsisted on the ration of 
soup, with a huge round of beef, which 
the regimental cooks served out to him 
daily. But the civilian? For him there 
was no food, unless he had brought it a 
hundred miles, unless his servants could 
cook it, and unless those servants could 
go half a mile from town to procure the 
fuel with which to make the fire. All 
this we learned within ten minutes after 
our arrival in Simnitza, 

There was a hotel—a vast, rambling 
structure, with long galleries out of 
which chambers opened somewhat like 
cells in a penitentiary—but this was full. 
The shuffling landlord seemed to take 
malicious pleasure in refusing all de- 
mands. Threats, entreaties, money, were 


of no avail. Even the stable-yard was. 
crowded with Russian wagons, and Cos-~ 


sacks were lying about on the straw, 
smoking and singing quaint songs which 
stirred one’s poetic sense curiously. A 
bath, clean clothes, something to eat 
and a few hours of repose would have 
enabled one to enter thoroughly into 
the spirit of the scene. But one might 
as well have asked for the moon or the 
chaste Pleiades or the soothing Orion. 

In sheer desperation I went with my 
companion, while the servants prose- 
cuted their search for bed and board, 
to the long plateau near the Danube 
shore. The moon had arisen, and en- 
abled us to see the great silent river 
flowing steadily and majestically past 
the islands and the steep banks oppo- 
site, as serene as if no great battle had 
ever been fought near it. A long line 
of gleams indicated the position of the 
bridge of boats established after the 
Turks had been driven from ‘the hills 
of Sistova. Numerous correspondents 
of English and French newspapers, who 
presently joined us, said that on the Bul- 
garian bank abundant food and excel- 


lent wine were to be found. This was 
aggravation. We sighed for the prom- 
ised land, spent the night in a wretch- 
ed apology for a chamber infested by 
fleas and other small vermin, and awoke 
next morning unrefreshed. We then pre- 
sented ourselves at the imperial head- 
quasters. 

In a large enclosure on a bluff near 
the Danube majesty and authority had 
pitched their tents, and directly oppo- 
site them were numerous ambulances, 
in which lay the brave fellows wounded 
in the attack on Sistova. Grand duke, 
high officer of justice and prince, gen- 
erals of division and aides-de-camp, were 
lodged under canvas covers, beneath 
which the dust cruelly crept. By day 
the sun scorched the unhappy crusa- 
ders: by night a cold wind blew from the 
river and chilledthem. The czar of all the 
Russias slept in a disused hospital and 
ate his dinner ina marquee. Sometimes 
the dust was half an inch ‘thick on the 
plates on the imperial table. At noon 
lunch was served for all gentlemen at- 
tached to the head-quarters : in the even- 
ingthe emperor selected his guests. The 
foreign military attachés, the journalists 
and the artists set up their tents and shift- 
ed for themselves. They longed for the 
definite advance into Bulgaria, for inac- 
tion and privation together were simply 
intolerable. : 

Every day, over the poorly - traced 
highway leading from Giurgevo to Sim- 
nitza, came thousands of troops, grimly 
bending to their work, setting their faces 
sternly to the East. We never tired of 
watching the solid infantrymen as they 
plodded by, now answering the saluta- 
tion of a general with a shout which 
made one’s heart beat faster than usual, 
now singing almost reverently in chorus. 
The Cossacks were our chief delight. 
Dust and fatigue seemed to have no 
power to choke the harmony which well- 
ed up melodiously, as from the pipes of a 
mighty organ, whenever a Cossack reg- 
iment halted. On they came, now at 
dawn, now at dusk, thousands of lithe, 
sinewy, square-faced, long-haired youth, 
with shrewd twinkling eyes, small hands 
and feet, nerves of steel, and gestures full 
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of utmost earnestness. The leader of 
each squadron usually “lined"’ the hymn 
or ballad which was sung. Behind him 
hundreds of voices took up the chorus, 
and prolonged it until the heavens seem- 
ed filled with sweet notes. Sometimes 
the singers recited the exploits of an 
ancient hetman of their tribes; some- 
times an exquisite and tender sentiment 
of melancholy pervaded their song —a 
longing for home, for kindred, for babe 
and wife ; sometimes a rude worship per- 


the wide dark waters. This singing was 
a marked feature of the early campaign 
in Bulgaria. On the march, when near 
the enemy, infantry and cavalry were 
alike silent, grave, watchful, but at night 
nothing could restrainthe chorus. Grand, 
plaintive, often pathetic, it mounted to 
the stars; and when the Turks heard it, 
it must have impressed them powerfully. 
In the savage self-complacency of his 
own prayer the Mussulman may have 
disdained the Giaour’s expression of 
worship and adoration, but his soul 
must have been touched by the har- 
mony and rhythm. I know that the 
stolid faces of certain Anatolians who 
were held as prisoners at Simnitza bright- 
ened a little when they heard the bands 
of singing Cossacks pass, but whether 
the brightness was caused by hatred or 
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meated every note. From the camps of 
these stout fellows, who are the eyes and 
ears of the Russian army when it is in 
an enemy's country, nightly arose the 
mournful and spiritual cadences of the 
“Evening Prayer,’’ followed by the Rus- 
sian national anthem, than which no na- 
tion has a grander.‘ When the breezes 
were favorable we could hear the singing 
of the Russian troops beyond the Dan- 
ube, and from time to time through the 
long night cheer answered cheer across 


admiration I cannot tell. The Bulga- 
rians seemed dazed by so much singing ; 
and although at a later period they tried 
to imitate it, even inventing a “ national 
hymn,” which was at best but a melan- 
choly affair, they always did it in.a half- 
hearted and frightened manner, as if they 
feared that the ferocious Turk, with bas- 
tinado and knife, were about to appear. 
At last the army authorities, who had 
held us back, informed journalists, art- 
ists and all civilians who had_ received 
permission to follow the army that vis- 
its to Sistova were allowed and that the 
road into Bulgaria was open. _, 
- Seen from the Danube, Sistova does 
not present a very attractive appear- 
ance. Here and there a white minaret 
gleams in the sun: masses of small cot- 
tages with thatched roofs, colored like 
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the cliffs to which they cling, are group- 
ed with but little picturesqueness. Near 
the Danube there are a few large ware- 
houses and “hotels.” But that part of 
Sistova which cannot be seen from the 
river is quite imposing, and there the 
Turk, who has an eye for the beautiful 
in Nature, had chosen his quarter, where 
he dwelt proudly apart from the despised 
Christian. We scrambled down the 
steep banks from Simnitza one terribly 
hot day, fought our way through the 
throngs of Jewish merchants, pushed 
past the troops waiting the signal to 
cross the bridge, and were finally per- 
mitted to pass on. Dismounting from 
our horses, we led them across this re- 
markable pontoon structure, which was 
afterward supplemented by a second and 
stronger one, though, as the event has 
proved, not more capable than the first of 
holding its own against Father Danube’s 
wintry wrath. In each pontoon sat a 
hardy sailor, silent, contentedly munch- 
ing black bread or reading a Moscow 
newspaper. The Russians were wise 
in choosing Simnitza as their principal 
crossing-point, for there the islands aid 
in the work. But when, later in the 
campaign, in the dreary rainy days 
of autumn, those islands had become 
transformed into lakes of liquid mud, 
the spectacle of dead and dying horses, 
men suffering with fever in the insuf- 
ficient shelter of tents, broken and al- 
most submerged wagons, was disheart- 
ening. A Scotch journalist insists that 
the greatest battle fought by the Rus- 
sians last year was with the Danube 
during the whole of one terrible day and 
night, when the river seemed anxious to 
aid the Turks and to carry out the pro- 
gramme which Abdul Kerim had so fond- 
ly imagined possible—that of isolating 
the invader in Bulgaria, and then falling 
upon him both in front and rear. 

The approaches to Sistova by the only 
practicable road are wildly romantic, 
weird, desolate. I could think of nothing 
but the region described by Robert Brown- 
ing in his poem, “Childe Harold to the 
Dark Tower came.” A sense of fore- 
boding seemed to fasten on one as he 
rode in among the giant hills. But there 


was no enemy left to be wary of, even 
at that early date. Audacious tactics, or 
“lack of tactics,” as the Austrian military 
attaché insisted upon saying, had succeed- 
ed, and at the cost of comparatively few 
lives. Dragimiroff and his braves had 
pushed the Turks well back toward Tir- 
nova. So we slept in peace at Sistova in 
the courtyard of a pretty cottage which 
a wealthy Turk had left in haste, and 
which the Bulgarians had plundered af- 
terward. The Bulgarians had not been 
civil enough to leave us even a chair or 
table ; so we were compelled to unpack 
our camp-equipage. The servants built 
a fire in the yard, made tea, produced a 
thin Turkish wine which they had found 
in the town, gave us bread—which seem- 
ed a miracle, as we had been absolutely 
without it for three days—and even hint- 
ed at the possibility of having a fish out 
of the Danube. But that was too much. 
We battled with temptation, and, con- 
soling ourselves with tea, retired to rest 
in our wagon. No Turk came to disturb 
us, although the Bulgarians had assured 
us that we should have our throats cut 
if we dared to remain in the Turkish 
quarter over night ; but our horses, pick- 
eted at the wagon-pole, seemed inclined 
at intervals in the night to munch our 
unprotected toes; and this caused us no 
little uneasiness. Lying wakeful in the 
mellow moonlight, whose beams stole 
even under the wagon’s leathern hood, 
nothing could be more inexpressibly com- 
ical than the grave, elongated, sympa- 
thetic, inquiring faces of our four horses 
as they peered in at us. I slept as dawn 
came, and dreamed that the Turk had 
returned and was pillaging his own house. 

Many points in Sistova remind one 
of old Italian towns, A crumbling fort- 
ress on a pinnacle: a mysterious-looking 
mansion set on a shelf of rock; a bal- 
cony half concealed by perfumed shrubs 
and fair blossoms ; a street of stairs hewn 
from solid rock; a white pathway winding 
along the edge of a miniature precipice, 
—these were elements of the picturesque 
which we had seen elsewhere. But the 
dark faces which glared at us from behind 
lattices; the old Kaima-kam of stately 
port and turbaned head; the captive 
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Bachi - Bazouk, with his hideous, igno- 
rant scowl, his belt filled with weapons, 
and his shambling gait; the timorous 
Bulgarian women, in their bright, neat- 
ly-woven garments—the women who 
rose up at our approach, and seemed 
not to dare to believe that their souls 
were their own,—these were new types. 
We were not specially inclined to ad- 
mire the humbler samples of the Bul- 
garian men: their ways were the least 
bit fawning, and they seemed deficient 
in energy. These much down-trodden 
folk were beginning, however, to have 
some semblance of national feeling. 
They covered their red headgear with 
handkerchiefs or strips 

of linen, and marked 

them with the image of | 
the redeeming cross. It | 
was also understood by 

the Bulgarians that the | 
cross upon the door of | 
a shop or house would | 
preserve it from intru- ; 
sion when prying Cos- 

sack and more inquisi- 

tive native began to 

search for plunder in 

the surrendered town. § 
Some critics who have § 
been anxious to please 

the carping English con- 

servatives, who natural- 

ly desire to place the 

Bulgarians in as unfa- 

vorable a light as possible, have accused 
the latter of much pillaging and cruelty. 
That they did aid the Cossacks in search- 
ing the Turkish houses in Sistova and Tir- 
nova after the oppressor had fled, there 
can be no doubt—no more doubt than 
that almost any other nation that had 
been so horribly abused for centuries 
would have gone further, and on the ap- 
proach of the deliverer would have mas- 
sacred the oppressor rather than have 
allowed him to flee. After the first flush 
of excitement was over the goods taken 
from Turkish houses were piled in one 
of the public squares, and official notice 
was given that when the Turkish inhab- 
itants returned they might identify and 


reclaim their property. 


If the mass of Bulgarian men did not 
impress us favorably, it was not so with 
the educated and refined specimen sent 
forth from our American college in Con- 
stantinople. The acute English critics, 
who seemed to follow the campaign for 
the express purpose of finding fault with 
everything, professed to like the educated 
Bulgarian still less than his uneducated 
brother. They found him arrogant, pre- 
tentious, idle and lacking in stamina. 
We found him gentle, possessed of the 
soft and yielding manner of these South- 
ern peoples, it is true; but we also found 
him earnest, well grounded in general 
knowledge and anxious for special study. 


COSSACKS — A BURNING VILLAGE. 


He coniniid to us like a young American, 
so well did he speak the English which 
he had learned in Roberts’s college, and 
so exactly had he caught our national 
inflection. Out of this little group of 
young men may spring the one who is 
to prompt the nation to a new intellect- 
ual life. It is but fair to say that we did 
not see the representatives of the better 
classes of Bulgarians at Sistova. The 
young men who had received an English 
education were generally natives of points 
nearer the Balkan range. The people 
near the Danube have been much more 
bitterly oppressed and degraded than 
those on the Balkan slopes or beyond 
the mountains. The Turkish tax-gath- 
erer’s most ferocious raids were made 
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on the fat lands near the great river, and 
there the people are naturally less inter- 
esting. All individuality seems to have 
been crushed out of them. They are 
jealous and suspicious of their friends, 
as well as of their known enemies. I 
narrowly escaped a severe beating at 
an angry and herculean peasant’s hands 
one evening because I insisted that he 
should sell some grain from his overflow- 
ing store for my starving horses. He re- 
fused, and flew into a passion when com- 
pelled to sell. Long contact with the 
treachery and greed of the Turk has 
made the farmer morose and mean. If 
he can only keep what he has accumu- 
lated, even though it may rot, he thinks 
himself lucky. He knows little of the 
value of exchange, and cares less. Far- 
ther in the interior of Bulgaria we found 
the peasant, Turkish and Bulgarian, will- 
ing to trade and sharp ata bargain. But 
in a squalid village of huts near the Dan- 
ube one day we paid two francs for some 
bread and cheese, for the privilege of 


reposing in a cottage after eight hours | 


in the saddle, and for some milk. The 
coin was placed on the low Turkish table 
around which we had been seated cross- 
legged while we ate our simple meal, and 
when we went away it was still lying un- 
touched. They were not even curious to 
know what it was, nor did they thank us 
for it. I feel convinced that they did not 
comprehend that it was money.: They 
gave help if one’s wagon-wheel came 
off, or drew water from the wells for one, 
or told the route and warned us against 
dangerous roads with alacrity and zeal, 
and sometimes crossed themselves, say- 
ing that they did the service in Christ’s 
name; but barter was difficult, and an- 
noyed and angered them. To be com- 
pelled to hurry was likewise very distaste- 
ful to Bulgarians everywhere. We offer- 
ed four francs for a small kid cooked and 
so wrapped up that we could have it in 
our wagon to rely on for supper in a cer- 
tain village. The good man who was 
to do the work finally gave it up, saying 
that it never could be ready for five 
o'clock in the morning, although the 
order was given at three o'clock on a 
previous afternoon. Nothing awed and 
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amazed the peasantry so much as to see 
a plain white with tents at evening, and 
when they arose in the morning to find 
the camp gone. The women were loud 
in their complaints against the Turks in 
all the Danube country: near the Bal- 
kans they said but little; and) seemed 
ashamed to acknowledge that’ they had 
ever been under Turkish: domination. 
The mountaineers were every way more 
effective in serving the cause than the 
peasantry of the plain, who seemed to 
look at the passage of the Russians with 
nothing more than gratitude and curi- 
osity. In Sistova the peasants seemed 
densely stupid—in Pabrova sympathetic, 
and even sharp.. Pabrova lies at: the foot 
of the mountains. 

We pressed onward ex- 
pecting that the head-quarters would 
soon be transferred to some point in 
Bulgaria ; and our expectations were 
not vain. Ata miserable village called 
Tzarevitza, where there had ' been aicon- 
siderable Turkish population, we found 
nothing but empty huts, and one or two 
regiments camped in the pleasant:woods 
near by: In the afternoon all the :fine 
gentlemen of the head-quarters: arrived, 
half famished, choked with thirst, and 
the gorgeous uniforms which they: had 
put on for their entry into the enemy's 
country tarnished and almost: ruined. 
Generals young and old, princes, ‘cap- 
tains, diplomatic agents and attachés, 
broke suddenly upon our little camp, 
which we had established in the middle 
-of a forest, and demanded: food: and 
drink. The tent-mattings were  litter- 
ed with yataghans, beautiful : Kirghese 
swords — souvenirs of Central Asian 
campaigns — Smith. & Wesson révolv- 
ers, the jewelled: rapier of the ‘court of- 
ficial and the thin blade of the diplo- 
‘matist. The unfortunate representatives 
-of Russia’s dignity and authority were 
destined to wait nearly twelve hours be- 
fore their wagons, containing tents, food, 
drink and clothing, came up with them. 
So they beguiled the hours with mighty 
draughts of tea, which we were happily 
able to furnish them, and charmed us 
with those two prominent traits of the 


Russian gentleman's character, demo- 
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cratic freedom from affectation and per- | an almost excessive frankness, even in 
fect amiability. These are good qual- | dealing with their own faults, and I think 
ities, especially in warriors. Add to these | one may safely say that the Russians are 
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worthy praise. There is in them much | are surrounded by those who are hostile 
of the keenness of the Oriental. They | to their aims, and if need be can cajole 
can dissemble when they feel that they | as well. The Russian has a sharp sense 
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of resentment, especially if he fancies 
that his motives are misunderstood or 
wilfully misinterpreted ; but he has none 
of the offensive stiffness and disdain of 
the Prussian—nothing whatever of his 
intolerable arrogance. A correspondent 
once unwittingly gave his card to one 
grand duke, asking him to hand it to 
another. The person addressed prom- 
ised with the most perfect politeness to 
do it, and did not appear to think it ex- 
traordinary. In England or Prussia such 
a thing would have been talked about for 
days. 

There was but one critical remark 
which some of the journalists following 
the army were inclined to make; and 
that was, that perhaps these gracious 
and amiable gentlemen who chatted 
so pleasantly in our tent at Tzarevitza, 
and whose manners were so perfect 
while so utterly simple, would disdain 
their enemy or would neglect some great 
opportunity to crush him which would 
result in their own undoing. The per- 
sons who had suggested this were not 
slow to insist that it was true when the 
Plevna check occurred, and for a time 
they exulted in the pride of what they 
were pleased to term their foresight. 
But at the present writing Plevna has 
fallen, and a hundred voices counsel 
Turkey to sue for peace. Certain lax- 
ities of discipline and freedom from 
proper caution observable early in the 
campaign were corrected when the whole 
vast military machine was thoroughly in 
motion. The rigidity of Prussian train- 
ing is impossible to Russians: their na- 
tures and their sense of individual man- 
liness alike rebel against it. Officers 
and men are much nearer to each oth- 
er than in German or other armies. A 
country ruled by a man who has abso- 
lute power over the subject has an army 
in which the officers are often familiar, 
and generally free and easy, with their 
soldiers. During the entry of certain 
regiments into Tirnova a lieutenant 
whom we knew came to our room, and 
from its windows pelted his own men 
with flowers as they marched by. The 
generals and other superior officers are 
very like those of America in their com- 


plete disregard of anything like formulas 
and their contempt for undue assump- 
tion of dignity. From the emperor to 
the aide-de-camp there is not a single 


degree of rank in which one does not 


find unfailing, serviceable politeness— 
that politeness which has been so ac- 
curately described as proceeding from 
“natural goodness of heart.” 

The grand duke Nicholas, brother of 
the emperor and commander-in-chief of 
the Russian armies in Europe, arrived in 
Tzarevitza toward evening, and took up 
his quarters in a deserted cottage. The 
only sign of his presence was a small flag 
and an infantry band, which astounded 
the few Bulgarians left in the village 
with some rather noisy selections from 
the repertoire of Maitre Offenbach. I first 
saw the grand duke engaged in cooking 
liver and bacon over a huge fire precise- 
ly as our frontiersmen cook venison in 
slices spitted on a long hard-wood stick. 
As evening approached a certain amount 
of ceremony was preserved in the yard 
of the cottage, where most of the mem- 
bers of the staff had gathered, but Nich- 
olas paid small attention to it. Hestrode 
to and fro with long, elastic, swinging 
step, superintending his own dinner, al- 
though there were numerous servants in 
attendance. The veteran Cossack gen- 
eral Skobeleff, father of the youthful gen- 
eral whose reckless heroism has given 
him fame throughout Europe and Amer- 
ica, had with his own hands slaughtered 


and dressed a sheep, and it was now 


roasting in the fashion which has been 
known in the East for the last three 
thousand years. 

Nicholas has a face which in repose is 
proud, imperious, and shows wonderful 
capacity for passion. A lightning - like 
temper might at a moment's notice be 
betrayed by those keeu eyes, ordina- 
rily filled with pleasant smiles, Quick 
in all his motions, he likes quickness in 
others: he rides a horse which it wears 
others out to follow, and was fond of 
dashing away to some distant village, 
and then sending for the others to come 
up with him, while he was on the road to 
Tirnova. He told me with great glee 
how he left the palace of Cotroceni in 
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Bucharest by stealth, went down to the 
Danube, and had half his plans perfect- 
ed before any one outside his immedi- 
ate personal circle knew of it. He 
speaks English as perfectly as a foreign- 
er can: it was the first language that 
he learned, and he had a Scotch nurse. 
His dress is always simple in the ex- 
treme, and while to accept the deference 
paid him by the officers who surround 
him seems second nature to one bred to 
it, he will not receive it from strangers, 
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and even dislikes to be called by his title. 
On the whole, he has the strength of cha- 
racter and fine sense of honor which are 
the family traits, with a winsome, fascinat- 
ing manner added to them. Of his abil- 
ities as a military commander the world 
has been able to judge. Although he 
has been surrounded by competent advi- 
sers, he is nevertheless entitled to much 
credit for the successes which the Rus- 


PRISONERS ENTERING TIRNOVA. 


sian imperial family found itself in an ex- 
ceedingly difficult position twelve months 
ago. Forced by the enthusiastic agita- 
tors of Moscow toward a war which must 
of necessity be long and bloody, they 
entered into the campaign almost with 
reluctance; but once engaged in it, the 
emperor and the grand dukes all show- 
ed their willingness to share the perils 
and many of the privations which fell to 
the lot of the humbler, and have been ac- 
tive from the time of the crossing into. 
Bulgaria at Simnitza until the surrender 
of Osman at Plevna. Although the czar 


was for much of the time in delicate 
Vor. XXI.—12 


health, he refused to quit the field, and 


- remained in fever-ridden Biela long after 


it seemed dangerous in the extreme for 
him to stay. An engineer officer of the 
United States army who spent some time 
in the Russian camps informed me that 
the Imperial Majesty of all the Russias 
was more indifferently lodged at Biela 
than an American colonel would be dur- 
ing an expedition on the Plains. The 
kitchen of Majesty was doubtless better 
served than that of the common soldier, 


‘but the clouds. of dust, the draughts of 


air, the all but intolerable smells, the 
occasional invading scorpion and the 
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innumerable inquisitive bugs respected 
czar no whit more than Cossack. 
Finding that the eighth corps, under 
command of General Radetzky, had 
_ been ordered to push forward as rapidly 
as possible into the interior of Bulgaria, 
we joined our fortunes to the staff of this 
brave fragment of the Russian army—a 
fragment destined to be so cruelly tried 
and so severely punished in the cam- 
paign. The grand-ducal staff was diffi- 
cult to find after five o'clock in the morn- 
ing : it vanished, and we were compelled 
either to follow it across fields and over 
by-roads at a venture, or to journey with 
the staff of one of the corps. We pre- 
ferred the latter course. Two or three 
days’ marches through a rolling country, 
where the crops were already in splendid 
condition, and-where a few peasants had 
gathered courage to reappear in the 
fields, brought us to a picturesque re- 
gion where hills were loftier, fields were, 
if possible, more fertile, than in the Dan- 
ube basin, and the men and the women 


were of nobler type than those by the. 


river-side. Long before dawn a stout 
band of Cossacks started and rode care- 
fully and diligently over the whole route 
of the day’s march. They penetrated to 
all the villages on the right or left, pur- 
sued roving bands of Bachi- Bazouks 
if any were to be found, and reported 
by faithful couriers to the general com- 
manding the corps. By six the infantry 
was on the march, moving forward with 
slow, deliberate step, as if determined to 
expend as little force as possible. Then 
followed artillery: next miles on miles 
of wagons, for the baggage-train even of 
a Russian army corps or of a battalion is 
of phenomenal size in comparison with 
those in other armies. The ambulances 
and a small rear-guard came lumber- 
ing behind. This marching column was 
usually so long drawn out, so very thin, 
that it would have been cut in two a 
dozen times daily had the Turks had 
any effective regular or irregular cavalry. 
A few horsemen on the brow of a hill at 
right or left sometimes produced an ex- 
cellent effect : the column, in which great 
gaps had been growing for an hour or two, 
came together in solid fashion once more. 
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But the Turks never improved their ad- 
vantages in a single instance. The Bachi- 
Bazouks were too cowardly : they desired 
to fight only when they were certain of 
incurring small personal risk; and a 
dash into the middle of a marchi 
column. had a spice of adventure in it 
which they did not relish. 

With but very short intervals for re- 
pose the troops usually marched until 
noon, and sometimes, if water were not 
readily to be had, until three o'clock. 
The officers said but little, generally 
gave their commands in low voices, and 
used their own discretion in allowing 
rest. If the sun were very hot and no 
air were stirring —a terrible trial in a 
treeless country—a halt would be order- 
ed, and company after company would 
throw itself on the ground with that feel- 
ing of intense relief which only he who 
makes the soldier's effort can know. 
Yet the men were never ‘heavily load- 
ed. The officers allowed them to pack 
their knapsacks and blankets into the 
wagons, and to march weighted down 
by nothing save their light linen suits 
and their guns. We often found our 
wagon after a halt half filled with knap- 
sacks. This at first puzzled us, but we 
soon discovered that the proper plan 
was to stipulate for the carriage of a cer- 
tain number. The others were prompt- 
ly thrown out, and presently we would 
see their owners stealing up with roguish 
smiles to recover them. As soon as the 
village or the river near which we were 
to encamp was reached the bands began 
to play lively airs, and the soldiers, un- 
less orders had been for some pruden- 
tial reason issued against it, broke into 
singing. Then tents were speedily pitch- 
ed, and by four or five o’clock the weary 
soldier was invited to a hot and substan- 
tial meal. The use of tobacco among 
these troops seemed insignificant as 
compared with the enormous consump- 
tion of that article in the Prussian and 
French armies. A Prussian uhlan ora 
foot-soldier has his porcelain pipe or 
cheap cigar in his mouth every moment 
of the day that such indulgence is pos- 
sible; but I have seen the Cossacks sit 
for hours idly singing or basking in the 
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sunshine, and evidently anxious for no 
narcotic. When the Cossack has taken 
too much liquor he is. dangerous, and 
sometimes very brutal. It is then that 
his passion for stealing horses becomes 
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developed to an alarming extent. The 
Cossack, when he enters the service of 
the czar, is bound to furnish his own 
steed, and as it may often become a 
very sorry beast in the course of a cam- 


BULGARIAN MAIDS AT A FOUNTAIN. 


paign, he is frequently anxious to change 
it for a better one. But when he is so- 
ber he realizes to the utmost the danger 
which he would incur by any display of 
lawlessness. On the march to the Bal- 
kans there were few if any sutlers—or 
“market-tenders,” as they are called— 
in the train, and soldiers had no chance 
to replenish their scanty stores of liquor 
at a merchant's counter. 

Near Ivantcha, a pretty village which 
had suffered much from Turkish rapaci- 
ty and brutality, the eighth corps, a com- 
pact little army of thirty thousand men, 
came upon the high-road leading to Tir- 
nova from Rustchuk. At six on a breezy 
summer morning we found the veteran 
Radetzky seated on a rock at the sum- 
mit of one of the tumuli, or observation- 
mounds, to be found everywhere in Bul- 
garia. The long lines of infantry were 
slowly defiling below, and from the 


throats of the men of each battalion as 
it passed the point of observation came 
a loud cry of “Morning!” in answer to 
the friendly “Morning, brothers !’’ of the 
general. Radetzky is a tranquil, easy- 
going commander of the old school :. he 
takes every event in the most matter-of- 
fact way ; seems utterly devoid of energy 
until the very last moment, when he 
summons it, does just the right thing, 
and acts with marvellous celerity, as he 
did at the time of Suleiman Pacha’s fu- 
rious attack on the positions in the Ship- 
ka Pass. In appearance he is more like 
a good bourgeois shopkeeper than like 
a general; stretches himself with the 
utmost unconcern on a carpet in camp; 
tosses offa dozen huge bumpers ofscalding 
tea; smiles at the name of Turk ; crosses 
himself as devoutly as do any of the Cos- 
sacks, and inspires every one who comes 
into contact with him with genuine affec- 
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tion. His chief of staff, Dimitriowski, a 
veteran of Central Asian campaigns, be- 
strode a Kirghese horse which had faith- 
fully borne him in more than fifteen 
thousand miles of campaigning. To 
see these two amiable gentlemen rid- 
ing slowly across fields together, one 
would never fancy them to be soldiers, 
yet both were valiant in the highest de- 
gree at Shipka: the chief of staff was 
dangerously wounded there, while Ra- 
detzky rushed into the fight as impulsive- 
ly as a boy of twenty, and repelled forces 
largely outnumbering his own. 

From this high mound in the centre 
of a broad plain, where General Radet- 
zky had installed himself, we could see 
a thin white line moving slowly along 
the road two or three miles away, and 
_ presently the morning sun flashed upon 
the tops of ten thousand polished gun- 


barrels with dazzling splendor. Out of » 


this blinding light suddenly rode, pound- 
ing vigorously on his sturdy charger along 
the hard turnpike, and followed by a 
rakish-looking detachment of Cossacks, 
General Dragimiroff, the hero of the 
fight before Sistova and commander of 
a division of the famous fighting Eighth. 
Dragimiroff i is a man of mark in Rus- 
sia: he is the disciple of the great Su- 
warrow, who made the Russian soldier, 
and who gave him the thousand max- 
ims for military conduct, filled with com- 
mon sense and manly feeling, which one 
hears in the ranks. Before Suwarrow 
the Russian soldier was a machine: now 
he is a man. General Dragimiroff is a 
handsome gentleman of elegant deport- 
ment, a little past the prime of life : now 
and then, when he puts on his spectacles 
and begins a discussion on tactics, he 
seems the least bit like a schoolmaster, 
but when he is in the saddle, surround- 
ed by officers and rattling toward an en- 
gagement, he looks every inch a soldier. 
He is dark-complexioned, of medium 
height: time has taken tribute of his 
hair, but has not abated his energy. 
His order of the day for the conduct of 
the troops who were detailed to cross the 
Danube in front of Sistova was filled with 
the same brief, incisive instructions which 
Suwarrow was so fond of giving. The 
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most noteworthy thing in this order was 
the command to the soldiers to listen to 
no signal of retreat under any circum- 
stances whatever. The duty plainly al- 
lotted them was to take Sistova and the 
positions dominating the point at which 
the Russian engineers wished to con- 
struct their bridge—to take and hold 
these points or to perish in the attempt. 
General Dragimiroff was justly proud of 
his achievement, and as he threw him- 
self from. his horse on that lovely July 
morning and scrambled up the mound 
to greet his general, did not realize that 
weary weeks in hospital were soon to be 
his portion. He was disabled at Shipka 
by a severe leg-wound during Suleiman’s 
attack. 

At our left, and perhaps two: miles dis- 
tant, arose a steep and thinly wooded 
mountain-range, which, according to the 
Bulgarians, afforded shelter to several 
thousands of irregular Mussulman troops, 
who had hidden themselves at the ‘ap- 
proach of General Radetzky. It was 


curious to observe the tactics of the Cos- 


sacks in exploring the country near this 
mountain, With our glasses we could 
see them trotting swiftly across the un- 
even fields, their lance-points gliste: 
in the sun. As they approached a at 
lage they gathered into a little knot, to 
separate swiftly again as they found no- 
thing to impede their progress. Then 
they came circling and swooping back 
toward the main line, and when they 
were near enough to be clearly ob- 
served we saw that most of their sad- 
dle-bows were decorated with chickens 
or fat geese. 
As we moved slowly forward that day 
we saw villages in flames on our right 
and left. Some of them were burned 
by Mussulmans flying before the wrath 
to come and anxious to leave no stores 
behind for the comfort of the Russians; 
others were set on fire by Cossacks; 
other fires still were kindled by Bul-. 
garians, to burn Turkish houses.as soon 
as the occupants had departed. But no 
enemy was to be found, and we camped 
that evening in a romantic valley beside 
the Rushitza River, a wide and deep 
stream at this particular place. The 
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Turks, with their usual kindness, had 
left a large wooden bridge intact. In- 
fantry and cavalry poured over this, and 
soon, found quarters in a pleasant wood, 
while the artillery forded the stream. It 
would have been gratifying to see at least 
a few hundred hostile horsemen or a lit- 
tle band of infantry wearing the red caps 
of the Turks, but none were visible. The 
Ottomans had encamped on this very spot 
but a short time before, however, and it 
was believed that they could not be far 
away. 

The grand duke slept in the tiny vil- 
lage of Palikvast, twenty minutes’ gal- 
lop from our camp, that night, and next 


morning prepared for his nae entry 
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into Tirnova. Our eighth corps marched 
merrily over the hills and through the 
deep vales until it came to a small town 
just at the entrance of the magnificent 
defile at the opposite end of which Tir-. 
nova is situated. Here the inhabitants 
were assembled, dressed in their best 
attire, the women’ and girls wearing 
gold and silver ornaments which they 
had rarely dared to put on under Turk- 
ish rule. A half-smothered cry of ad- . 
miration and joy burst from the hun- 
dreds assembled from all the country- 
places near by as the staff entered the 
village. Flowers, were handed to the 
horsemen : little maidens modestly and 
timidly proffered fruit and bread. The 


FUGITIVES CROSSING THE SHIPKA PASS. 


village priests, with tear - stained faces, 
stood holding the holy painted images 
of the saints and muttering words of 
praise and consolation. A lusty youth, 
appointed to ring the chimes on a musi- 
cally-tuned bar of steel which had been 
extemporized to serve instead of the bells 
so sternly forbidden by the Turkish op- 
pressors, rang and danced, and laughed 
and wept alternately as he danced and 
rang. The women clasped their children 
to their breasts with fierce and proud ca- 
resses, and cried as if their hearts would 


burst for joy. From. the wooden-grated | 


window of a room in’ the khan of the 
hamlet two Turkish prisoners—turbaned 
Mussulmans who would have' been ven- 
erable had it not been for the horrible 
atrocities of which they were convicted 
—glared out ‘upon the arriving troops 


with a dull, hopeless ferocity. One of | 


these ancient ruffians had been twice 
liberated on account of his great age, 
but the second time he fell into an un- 
controllable fury, spat upon the ground, 
and, drawing his knife, prepared to run. 
amuck among the villagers, when he was 
rearrested. The ignoble miscreant had 
murdered several innocent children in 
the course of his worthless life. He and 
his companion were hanged during our 
stay in Tirnova. 

The Russian infantrymen, marching 
stoutly by to the music of inspiring strains, 
such as Bulgarians had never heard be- 
fore, seemed to astonish the ignorant vil- 
lagers beyond measure. ‘They constant- 
ly inquired for “Alexander,” the beloved 
name representing, in their minds, ‘the 
deliverance. The Cossacks seemed in- 
spired on this occasion: they had caught 
the spirit of delirious joy which prevailed 
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among the Bulgarians, and as a regiment 
of the brave fellows came slowly through 
the town, beating time with wild gestures 
to their own wilder song, which swelled 
and swelled in volume until the narrow 

valley seemed too small to contain it, en- 

thusiasm lost all bounds. Many women 

threw themselves, sobbing hysterically, 

on the ground, hiding their faces while 

their little children tugged at their skirts. 

Meantime, fighting was in progress not 

far away. A Cossack captain showed us a 
goodly store of richly-mounted arms and 

saddles, bridles and cloths worked with 

gold, brought in from a village twenty 

miles distant, where the Turkish peas- 

ants had made a bold stand against 

twice their number of Cossacks. Only 

the threat that the town would be burn- 
ed could induce the villagers to give up 
their arms, 

We rode on through the mighty defile 
beside the beautiful Yantra to Tirnova, 
the ancient capital of the Bulgarian 
kings, and positively the most pictu- 
resque town that I have ever seen. We 
left the troops behind, and galloped 
along a narrow road where two hundred 
men might have held the pass against 
ten thousand. That the Turks should 
ever have been foolish enough to yield 
this defile without the defence which it 
was so easy to make seems incredible. 
On either hand, perched high among 
. the rocks, is a monastery from which 
the old and young monks had come 
down to greet us. Generals and minor 
officers doffed their hats and bent rever- 
ently for the monkish benediction: then 
passed on, crossing themselves. Soon we 
saw the roof of a mosque glittering in the 
sun, and clambering up a long and stony 
ascent, and clattering through the narrow 
.and dirty streets, we made our way to a 
many-gabled, quaintly-balconied house 
which an officer of the advance-guard 
had hastily chosen for General Radetzky’s 
head-quarters. Behind us the street was 
‘speedily filled with an immense detach- 
ment of cavalry which had come in by 
-another road and was pushing straight 
on to the Balkans. So we sat for an 
hour on our horses watching this human 
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torrent as it swept by, and wondering 


how many of the thousands of horsemen 
would ever see Russia again. 
At Tirnova, as at the little village, the 
cry was for “ Alexander.” People did 
not seem to know who Grand Duke 
Nicholas was: they only knew that af- 
ter-an absurdly ineffectual resistance the 
Turk had fled and the Russian deliverer 
had come in his place. And what joy 
bubbled and frothed in laughter and song 
or evanesced in tears as the freed people 
promenaded the crooked avenues, arm in 
arm, crying “ Hurrah!” as if they were 
not used to doing it, but thought it a 
good accomplishment to acquire! 
When the street was once more pass- 
able we hastened to the high walls over- 
looking the valley to observe the entry of 
the grand duke and his staff. Travers- 
ing the town, and now and then following 
the Cossacks down steep avenues where 
one’s neck was in imminent danger, then 
climbing a street set upon the outermost 
edge of a very precipice, we came to a 
- plateau whence we could see a long pro- 
cession of horsemen winding through the 
sunlit valley, and finally pausing before 
a company of priests, who bore them the 
bread and salt of hospitality and the di- 
vine symbols, that they might kiss them. 
The procession made its way as best it 
could to the principal church, where 
Nicholas, hand on sword, stood for half 
an hour listening to the chants of the 
priests and the somewhat monotonous 
music of the choir-boys. In this church 
we caught sight of Bulgarian beauty, 
which ,unsympathetic Hungarians and 
sneering Roumanians had taught us to 
consideramyth. Dark-eyed, dark-hair- 
ed girls crowded toward the altar to see 
the deliverer, bowed their pretty heads 
reverently when he kissed the crucifix, 
and shot bewitching glances at the young 
officers, who had donned their most bril- 
liant uniforms for this memorable occa- 
sion. In single file the duke, his aides- 
de-camp and half a hundred officers 
passed out of the town to a hill a short 
distance beyond it, where, in a hand- 
some suburban villa, the ducal head- 
quarters were established. The plain 
near by was white with tents, and col- 


umns of men filled the only two roads 
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in the vicinity. Had the grand duke 
dreamed that at that moment Osman 
Pacha was moving toward Plevna, he 
would have considered his own arrival 
in Tirnova as hazardous. But in igno- 
rance of any such movement every one 
was ready to declare that as far as Philip- 
popolis or Sofia the war would be nothing 
but a promenade militaire. 

From the plain where the Russians 
were encamped Tirnova appeared ra- 
ther like a faéry city risen at the com- 
mand of an enchanter than like a town 
built by human hands. The lowest 
range of dwellings is placed on a bluff 
above the Yantra River, and the high- 
est on a high pinnacle of the lofty gorge. 
The combinations of color, of form, are 
infinite: one never tires of gazing at the 
streets of stairs, down which the Cos- 
sacks ride on horseback fearlessly ; at 
the masses of slated roofs, from which 
the inhabitants of neighboring houses 
carry on animated conversations in 
high-pitched voices; at the balconies, 
latticed or open, from which one can 
look down hundreds of feet into yellow 
water or upon odorous gardens where 
the richest blossoms flourish. A house 
in Tirnova appears to have no founda- 
tion: it is in some mysterious manner 
inextricably connected with those above 
and those below it, and its cellars and 
sub-cellars seem to extend into the bow- 
els of the earth. The houses of well-to- 
do citizens are ample, even vast: the 
courtyards are surrounded by veritable 
parapets and ramparts. The. interior 
furnishing is simple and Oriental: di- 
vans, low and covered with coarse car- 
pets, are more common than beds; and 
in the recess of a great window, so placed 
as to catch the faintest sigh of the breeze, 
one usually finds carpets and cushions 
forming couches where the rich Bulga- 


‘rian takes his siesta when the sun is 


hot. The Greek families in Tirnova are 
numerous, and the Greek ladies are re- 
nowned for their beauty. The Bulgarian 
peasant - women are stately, and possess 
a quiet dignity which has a certain charm. 
They talk but little: a bevy of girls draw- 
ing water at a fountain are as silent as if 
at a-funeral. They bear pain with great 
fortitude. We had an excellent oppor- 
tunity to observe this trait in their cha- 
racters when the fugitives from Rou- 
melia came crowding through the Shipka 
Pass and down the foot - hills of the Bal- 
kans to Tirnova. For days the streets 
were filled with half-starved women and 
girls, most of whom had lost husbands, 
brothers or protectors in the dreadful 
massacres in and around Eski Zaghra, 
and some of whom had been wounded; 
but none complained aloud, and all bore 
their troubles with a patient resignation 
which was extremely touching. They 
cannot control themselves in joy so well 
as in pain—probably because they have 
had in their lives much more of the latter 
than of the former. Women who have 
seen their children wrested from their 
arms by merciless and fanatical oppress- 
ors, and buried alive, can endure almost 
anything. The women of Loftscha, who 
escaped from the massacre with which 
the troops of Osman Pacha whetted their 
swords, wore upon their faces a settled 
expression of terror which was awful to 
witness. Wesaw hundreds of these poor 
creatures on the Selvi road a few days 
after their escape. Old and young alike 
seemed to have constantly before them 
the memory ofa dread vision which could 
only pass.away with death. They moved 
about listlessly : life no longer appeared 
real to them. It is not astonishing, for 
they had been far down into the Valley 
of the Shadow, Epwarn Kr-, 
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generally imagine that 
a real taste for field-sports does not 
exist in France. It has been so frequent- 
ly repeated in English journals and nov- 
els that we hunt only for the pleasure 
of exhibiting ourselves in eccentric cos- 
tumes, and go to the races at Longchamps 
merely that we may drive home through 
the Bois de Boulogne and the Champs 
Elysées with an opera-glass slung over 
the shoulder and the club-ticket attached 
to the buttonhole—they have caricatured 
the Frenchman on horseback and in the 
hunting - field to such an extent, and 
have asserted so positively that none 
but an Englishman dared put his horse 
at a double fence or a thick hedge on 
the other side of which lay uncertainty 
—that many Americans have come to 
believe all this; and indeed some of 
them, more amusingly without doubt, but 
with equal severity, have written the same 


thing. They declare that the French cav- 
alier is more noted for his elegance than 


his seat. This may be true of the gom- 
meux de la petite gomme ; but let these 
writers follow the hounds for a season 
in Poitou or Vendée instead of confining 
themselves to the Bois de Boulogne, the 
Promenade des Anglais at Nice and the 
hunting - breakfasts at Pau, as unfortu- 
nately most of our Transatlantic visitors 
are too inclined to do,—let them visit 
some good old Gallic village, where 
they will find rough but hardy horse- 
men and be welcomed with the cordial- 
ity and freedom of manner that belong 
to a life spent in manly sports,—and I 
prophesy that many lines will be omitted 
in future editions of their works. Yes, 
we have on our side of the Channel also 
veritable sportsmen; and in proof of 
what I say I appeal from the decision 
of those who have seen only Paris to 
those who have also seen France. 

But besides hunting —of which we 
might really call France the classic 
ground—we now have flat races and 
steeple-chases, imported from England 


during the past century; and the best 
evidence of the perfection which they 
have reached is the periodical com- 
plaint of the English Jockey Club 
and sporting press against the admis- 
sion of French horses: to their races. 
The French school of horsemanship 
has produced within the past hundred 
years men who had no rivals even in 
England; as, for example, the Vicomte 
d’Aure, Baucher and the Comte de Lan- 
cosme-Bréves, not to mention that bril- 
liant generation of steeple - chasers, the 
Talons, the Gramonts-Caderousses, the 
Du Bourgs, the Finots and the St. Ger- 
mains. What France has needed to es- 
tablish its sporting reputation is a little 
boasting, or a clever writer to sound our 
exploits in an amusing way, and eclipse 
the legends of Leicestershire and. Kil- 
dare by those of Bretagne and Morvan. 
We should have had a Whyte-Melville 
instead of a Marquis de Faudras, the 
author of the Vénerie contemporaine and 
the Guatilshommes chasseurs, who had 
neither style nor authority. 

Our artists, like our writers, have neg- 
lected this rich vein, of which the Eng- — 
lish have made so much; and yet as 
painters of horses Rosa Bonheur, Meis- 
sonier, Edouard Detaille and many oth- 
ers are unrivalled in England; but they 
seem to look upon sporting scenes as at 
the best fit only for water-colorists. We 
have one great painter of hunting-dogs 
—Jadin; and lately Charles Detaille, 
a young man of much talent, brother 
of the Detaille who painted the Salut 
aux Blessés, has been devoting himself 
to sporting scenes. He may be met 
almost any morning at the Bois in the 
Allée des Poteaux, or at Chéri’s, or the 
meets of Chantilly and Rambouillet,, 
sketching horses, dogs and riders in 
every conceivable attitude, noting the 
characteristic motions of them all. I 
had several of his studies of stable 
scenes, equipages and hunting which 
were spirited and true to Nature, and I 
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feel contident that he will soon fill a 
place too long left empty in French art. 
While waiting for him to represent on 
canvas the picturesque surroundings and 
incidents of hunting in France, let me at- 
tempt to sketch some of them on paper. 

I will not fatigue the reader by re- 
counting the origin of the princely 
pastime: I shall not talk of Charles 
IX. nor of Jacques du Fauilloux, the 
old chronicler of Poitou, who was to 
hunting what: Malherbe was to French 
poetry: “Enfin Malherbe vint.” ... I 


will not delay you with the Grand Con- | 
stable de Luynes, nor with the later at- | 


tempts at great expense of M. de Grand- 
maison to revive falconry, nor with de- 
scriptions of the hunts of Louis XV., 
which, to judge from the painters of 
the day, were rather an excuse for drink- 
ing champagne in the forests with pret- 
ty marquises in Watteau costumes than 
anything else. 
the hunting-parties of the Duc de Bour- 


bon and Charles X., the two most inde- 
fatigable hunters of the Restoration, nor | 


over the exploits of the Pracontals, the 
Larochefoucaults, the Vitrys and the 
rest of that valiant generation which. 
followed the Restoration. I shall speak 
only of what I have personally seen dur- 
ing several hunting-seasons. 

The hounds that for several hundred 
years have enjoyed the greatest: reputa- 
tion in France, as well for keenness of 
scent as for flexibility and clearness of 
voice, are those of Saintonge, Gascony, 
Poitou, Vendée and Normandy. In the 
last century these breeds. were frequently 
crossed with one another, and in our own 
time so much English blood has been 
introduced that it is now‘very difficult 
to find a pack of pure race. This is not 
a matter of absolute regret, for, in spite 


of their intelligence, those great brutes, | 


with their huge drooping ears, spotted 
with black and white or bristling with 
coarse yellow hair, were weak and long 
in their backs, and frightfully slow. M. 
Joseph de Carayon - Latour, the former 
Legitimist deputy, is at present almost 
the sole possessor of a kennel of the pure 
Gascon race. These splendid - looking 
dogs require five or six hours ‘to bring 
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I shall not linger over | 


a stag to bay, and a moderately good 
walker, who knows the country well, 
can easily keep up with them. They 
do well enough for those who in hunting 
look upon the horse as nothing more than 
an easy means of locomotion. For my- 
self, I prefer to these sloths the cross- 
breeds of the English and Poitou or of 
the English and Norman strains, .inher- 
iting from the one side a short straight 
back, large flat shoulders, superb form 
and great swiftness, and from the other 
the keenness of scent and deep bass 
voice of the French races. These 44- 
tards are generally tri-colored (black, 
red and white), and it is usual to keep in 
such a pack a few pure French hounds, 
on account of their superiority of nose, 
which makes them of great service in 
recovering a lost scent. The Marquis 
de MacMahon, elder brother of the Mar- 
shal-President, was the first to introduce 
the fashion of keeping cross-breeds, dur- 
ing the reign of Louis Philippe. At that 
time he was regarded as the king of 
French sports, as the duke of Beaufort 
now is of English sports. Proprietor 
of the Chateau de Sully, he generally 
hunted in Burgundy and the Nivernais. 
He died on the field of honor, — a 
steeple-chase at Autun. 

Napoleon III. brought with him from 
England a taste for the animals of that 


country, and would have none but pure 


English horses and dogs in his stables 
and kennels, His hunting establishment 
consisted of forty-five hunters and fifty 
brace of hounds, a master of the hounds, 
two whippers-in, two attendants for the 
blood-hounds and two for the hounds. 
The Prince de la Moskowa was the 
Grand Huntsman, the Marquis de La- 
tour-Maubourg his lieutenant, the Bar- 
on Lambert first assistant. 

But this retinue was only for occasions 
of show, which were stupid enough. The 
emperor and those privileged to wear the 
green uniform and cocked hat were sel- 
dom present on these days, while the 
hunt was followed by such a crowd of 
carriages and livery horses that’ fre- 
quently the roads were fairly blocked 
to stag and hounds. I remember once 
seeing at Saint-Germain a huge stag in 
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sheer desperation rush upon the line of 
spectators, upsetting two or three. Until 
the season opened the emperor’s estab- 
lishment was generally kept at Fontaine- 
bleau, but after the month of September 
it was taken either to Ramboguillet or to 
Compiégne, where the court spent the 
month of November. In the chateau at 
Compiégne everything is suggestive of 
hunting, the pictures of Oudry and Des- 
portes and the Gobelin tapestries rep- 
resenting the exploits of bygone days 
_ and heroes. The magnificent forest of 
fourteen thousand hectares is pene- 
trated by three hundred and fifty-four 
roads, the total length of which is one 
million three hundred and fifty - four 
thousand métres, and is full of every 
species of game. But the academicians, 
diplomatists and statesmen forming the 
three classes of invited guests nearly al- 
ways preferred to the chase the everlast- 
ing promenade to the Chateau of Pierre- 
fonds, which M. Viollet-le-Duc was then 
restoring, or listening in the evening to 
the biting sarcasms of Prosper Mérimée 
or the eccentric speeches of Madame de 
Metternich, interrupted every now and 
then, for a moment only, by the sounds 
which mounted from beneath the balco- 
nies of the chateau, where the hounds 
were being fed by the light of torches 
upon the spoils of the day. 

In those proud days of the Empire, now 
so remote — for history, like the chase, 
moves in France with the speed of the 
English fox-hounds—one living in Paris 
could attend a different hunt every day 
within a radius of twenty miles. At Com- 
piégne, in addition to the stag - hunting, 
which the emperor reserved to himself, 
the Marquis de l’Aigle kept a kennel of 
seventy English hounds for boar - hunt- 
ing; at Chantilly, M. Simons had a pack 
of twenty - five couple of mixed breeds ; 
at Fleurines was the boar-hunting estab- 
lishment of the Comte d’Osmond, the 
most eccentric and pompous of grands 
seigneurs, who always hunted in the cos- 
tume worn at the chase in the time of 
Louis XV.; at Villers - Cotterets were 
the stag- hounds of M. de Chezelles ; 
at Meudon, the bloodhounds of Prince 
Napoléon for English deer - hunting. 
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Most of these establishments have now 
disappeared, but others quite as good 
have taken their place. The Duc d’Au- 
male, now reinstated in possession of 
the Chateau of Chantilly, keeps up a fine 
pack of stag-hounds, and also hunts the 
boar on off days with the Prince de Join- 
ville. One can leave Paris at ten in the 
morning by the Northern Railway, and 


| in three-quarters of an hour be on his 


horse at Chantilly. A few minutes’ 
canter takes him to the place of ren- 
dezvous, to the barracks of Chilis, or 
to the Constable’s table. At the place 
appointed for the meet, under the hunts- 
man's charge and the paternal eye of 
M. Quichet, master of the hounds, he 
finds forty brace of large English hounds, 
whose sharp, rough yelp mingles with the 
deep baritone notes of several couples of 
a cross-breed. There he generally finds 
the Comtesse de Paris, as daring as she 
is graceful on horseback; the Prince 
de Joinville, who in spite of his exces- 
sive deafness is the most enthusiastic 
sportsman of the Orléans family; the 
Duc de la Trémoille, the Comte Beu- 
gnot, the Marquis de Beauvoir; Gustave 
de Borda, so celebrated as a swordsman 
that he has acquired the name of Coup 
d’ Epée,; anda dozen others of the coun- 
try gentlemen and officers living in the 
neighborhood. Breeders and trainers 
from Chantilly, the French Newmar- 
ket, are always there, mounted on their 
half-broken colts, whose heels one can- 
not too carefully avoid. Sometimes you 
see the Duc d’Aumale and his favorite 
nephew, the Duc de Chartres, spending 
a holiday which they have taken from 
their military duties. The Duc d’Aumale 
avails himself of these opportunities for 
examining the progress that is being made 
in the restoration of his chateau and the 
cutting of his forest trees. As for the 
Duc de Chartres, he yawns and regrets 
his fox-hunting. One day he said to one 
of his companions, “Is it possible that 
these hunting-parties of my uncle amuse 
you? Why, you could almost follow 
them in a go-cart.” But apart from 
the habit of complaining (sometimes 
justly), no one could be gayer or more 
affable than are these Orléans princes at 
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Chantilly. They refuse to allow any ob- 
servance of etiquette; converse with their 
neighbors, whoever they happen to be, 
whether presented or not; in a word, are 
the kind-hearted, genial children of Louis 
Philippe. An adventure which happened 
to one of them, and which caused much 
amusement in the Club des Pommes 
de Terre, is indicative of their charac- 
ter. Baron de C——, a Provencal — 
some would have said Gascon—getting 
into a carriage at the railway-station at 
Paris for Chantilly, found in the com- 
partment a large man wrapped in an 
enormous ulster, which only allowed a 
very prominent nose, a red moustache, 
a cigar and a pair of spurs to be seen. 
They soon fell into conversation, and 
the gentleman in the ulster said, “I see 
by your red coat, monsieur, that you must 
be going tothe meet at You 
are quite right,” said C——. Natural- 
ly, you know the D’Orléans ?” asked the 
ulster. “I?” exclaimed C——, rather 
annoyed: “not at all. I go simply be- 
cause I love hunting, and would hunt with 
the hangman’s son if necessary. I ama 
Legitimist.”"—" Monsieur,” said the oth- 
er, ‘Iam the Duc de Chartres.” —" And I, 
monseigneur,” said C——, bowing quite 
low, “am the Baron de C——.”—" This 
devil of a man! what self- possession !”’ 
said the duke afterward in relating the 
story. ‘ Why, he was not in the least em- 
barrassed: he hunted all day, and left 
without saying farewell to any one. Ah! 
excuse me: he did to me, because, as he 
expressed it, I had introduced myself; 
and he added, moreover, that he had en- 
joyed his day and would come again.” 
Let us now return to the hunt, as the 
Baron de C—— promised to do. We 
will imagine that it is a cold gray day 
early in November—a day when the 
mists hang like a pall over the tall leaf- 
less trees, and the keen air causes the true 
huntsman to exclaim as he turns up the 
collar of his coat, “What a day for hunt- 
ing!” The officials and princes have on 
the Orléans blue uniform, striped with 
velvet of the same color and ornament- 
ed with gold and silver braid, Chantilly 
boots—the most serviceable of all— 
and silver spurs. The guests wear red 


coats, the regulation blue cravats spot- 
ted with white, light breeches and top- 
boots. As for the horses, they are all 
valuable, but, alas! like the dogs, Eng- 
lish. French stocks are conspicuous by 
their absence: the twenty years’ resi- 
dence at Twickenham has not been with- 
out its consequences. » According to the. 
report of the situation, which Hurvari 
gives in classic style, the hunters sta- 
tion themselves in the lateral roads to 
await the game when it breaks cover. 
The huntsmen and half a dozen couple 
of the best hounds enter the thicket 
where the stag, according to Hurvari, 
has peacefully passed the night uncon- 
scious of the fatal honor that awaits 
him. Soon the horns sound a call; the 
hounds set up a cry, at first uncertain 
and discordant, like the tuning of an 
orchestra before the overture begins; 
then, as the scent becomes stronger, 
the twelve voices rise in unison; the 
horns signal the advance, and sudden- 
ly a superb full-grown stag, with head 
erect and crowned with antlers, trem- 
bling in every limb, bounds from the 
thicket, stops a second in the path, lis- 
tens and snuffs the air; then disappears 
at a slow gallop among the large trees. 
“Tally-ho! tally-ho!’’ all sides’ - 
the hunters rush to the path which the 
stag has just left. The advance line of ~ 
hounds is checked in the pursuit until 
the rest of the pack arrives. The horns” 
sound a royal fanfare in honor of the 
princes present, and then, at a signal 
given by the Duc d’Aumale, the whole 
pack of eighty hounds starts upon the 
trail at full cry, followed by the hunters, 
Some keep to the paths, while others 
gallop over the springy turf through the 
forest. At Chantilly there are few if any 
obstacles to break the long exciting gal- 
lop, and lovers of double post-and-rail 
or bullfinches would look in vain for an 
opportunity of showing their horseman- 
ship. As far as the eye can reach no- 
thing breaks the vistas formed by the 
grand old trees on either side of paths 
which are as soft and level as Rotten 
Row or the “Persil.”” The Duc de Char- 
tres sighs more than ever as he thinks of 
the rough rides in Rutland. 
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Let us suppose that the stag takes 
the direction of the Anleu Barracks, the 
Gendarmes’ Hill, La Croix and Mol- 
ton. We pass in the distance the pic- 
turesque castle built by Queen Blanche 
in the Middle Ages, and enter what is 
known as the Forét du Lys. The chase 
crosses the swamps of Commelle, where 
the dat [eau is sounded, breaks cover 
again, reaches the Oise and takes to the 
river. Thus far the run has been almost 
too perfect—not a deviation, not a check 
—and we begin to feel, as the Duc de 
Chartres does, that an adventure, even 
if followed by failure, would be a bless- 
ing. Hunters, like soldiers, only win 
laurels when there is danger. The Rus- 
sians, I am sure, would not have had 
half the satisfaction in following an un- 
obstructed road to Constantinople that 
they have felt in overcoming such an 
obstacle, even if a little too big for com- 
fort,as Plevna. But let us be philosoph- 
ical in accepting even too great good luck. 
It is now two o'clock, and the stag has 
held his own more than two hours; but 
at last he begins to show signs of fatigue, 
and only starts ahead when the dogs are 
at his very heels. Finally, he turns and 
comes to bay; the horns sound the fan- 
fare of victory; the superb beast falls, 
and before the hounds have fairly tasted 
his blood the hunters are cantering to- 
ward the railway -station on their way 
back to the Avenue des Champs Elysées 
or the Boulevard Malesherbes. They will 
have time to change their dress and lose 
several rubbers before their dinner at the 
club, and in the evening they will meet 
again in the couloir of the Opéra to dis- 
cuss the hunt of the morning. Even the 
Duc d’Aumale, the master of the hunt, 
left after the first half hour’s run to take 
a look at one of his farms where a barn is 
being repaired. Business before pleasure! 

I agree with the English that such a 
hunt as I have just described is not 
true sport, and if all were like those at 
Chantilly the witticisms in Punch would 
not be too severe. Fortunately, we have 
better ones, and proportionally as the 
distance from the capital increases so 
also do the dangers, the ‘hardiness of 
the riders and the endurance of the 
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chase. The deer of the Ile de France 
are essentially park animals, only half 
wild, too fat and slow to defend them- 
selves. Besides, the grand old forests in 
which they live are too open and culti- 
vated. A great lady of the last century, 
in reading the pretty but monotonous 
Bergeries of Florian, exclaimed, “Oh for 
a wolf!" So in the suburbs of Paris one 
would like the stiff fences of German- 
town. At Rambouillet, where the Duc 
d’Uzés and the Comte de Juigné hunt; 
at Hallatte, where the Vicomte de Tre- 
dern has his establishment; at L’Isle 
Adam, where M. Servan has _ his, — 
there is nothing but the’ beauty of the. 
country, the picturesqueness of the av- 
enues and the little villages lying like 
nests in the midst of woods. At Fon- 
tainebleau, while following the hounds, 
one may dream of the fair ladies who 
formerly hunted there among the ravines 
and hedges, and whose spirits perhaps 
still haunt the old forest so dear to the 
Duchesse d’Etampes, Marie Stuart, Ga- 
brielle d’Estrées, Henriette d’Angleterre 
and Christine of Sweden. One dreams 
too much to hunt well in such a place as 
this. In the neighborhood of Barbizon 
one may come suddenly on an artist, 
such as Meilhac has introduced in La 
Cigale, smoking his pipe in front of his 
easel, who, if you stop and ask him the 
subject of his picture, will answer, after 
vacantly considering his canvas a mo- 
ment, ‘‘ Why, I forget; but look on the 
back: I always write it there, just to re- 
mind me.” 

Let us fly from the suburbs of Paris 
and all its amateur huntsmen and art- 
ists to bury ourselves in the wilds of 
the provinces, where we shall find less, 
possibly, that is historic or artistic, but 
far more that is sportsmanlike. Our 
horses have started by an earlier traif 
with all their outfit of extra bridles, sad’ 
dles, blankets, ‘stirrups, etc., etc.; and 
while we are passing through the bless- 
ed regions of St. Hubert, cooped up in 
the carriages of the Orléans Railway— 
oh, Mr. Pullman, where are you ?—let us 
say a few words concerning the music of 
the hunt. We noticed how they sounded 
a different fanfare at Chantilly whenever 
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anything new happened. When they 
find the hiding- place of the animal it 
is the dancer, when he breaks cover the 
vue, and a special signal indicates the 
age and nature of the chase; as, for in- 
stance, whether it is a boar, a wolf, a roe- 
buck, a daguet or a dix cors (a two-year- 
old or a full-grown buck). The last of 
these fanfares, the most spirited of all, 
is the delight of hunters, for the déx cors 
generally means a good day’s sport and 
a brave fight; while the daguet, on the 
contrary, seldom leaves the neighbor- 
hood in which it was born, and is only 
accepted as game when better cannot 
be found, The horn continues to tell the 
hunters all that passes during the chase: 
sometimes it signals an “all's well” or a 
“new cover;’’ sometimes it announces 
that the game has “broken again” or 
“taken to the water.” Its cheery notes, 


which harmonize so well with the voices 
of the hounds, are a constant encour- 
agement. The hunter who has lost his 
way blesses it from the bottom of his 
. heart when: a few scattered notes: are 
carried to him by the wind and set him 


on his road again. The jaded horses 
find again their first freshness when they 
hear its sound. How much finer is the 
glorious French horn than the English 
cornet! The one is as superior to the 
other as is the full rich voice of the Gas- 
con to the sharp yelp of the fox-hound. 
Firmin, of the late imperial establish- 
ment, and Frang¢ois - 4s-grosses-levres, 
are the most accomplished professionals, 
and Messieurs Lérigé, de Chatellerault 
and Joseph de Carayon the best amateur 
performers. M. de Carayon has written 
some charming fanfares for the differ- 
ent hunts, for all take as much pride 
in their peculiar fanfares as in their liv- 
eries. The one known as the“ Chimay,” 
when played in parts by several horns 
and heard about dusk issuing from the 
depths of the forest, is‘ most beautiful 
and romantic. It has been played for 
a number of centuries in the Ardennes, 
and it may have been composed, for 
aught we know, by Jacques the philos- 
opher or by the lovesick Orlando for his 
fair Rosalind. This reminds me of an 
anecdote still popular among the officers 
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at Moulins. Marshal Canrobert, then a 
colonel, was very attentive to the pretty 
wife of a notary who lived near by on 
the banks of the river, and every even- 
ing, while the husband was at his club, 
the colonel used to spend with the lady. 
In order that he might not be taken un- 
awares, he had selected the best trum- 
peters of his regiment, and had station- 
ed them at intervals along the river. 
When the notary left his club the first 
would signal the cover, the second the 
advance, the third the all's well, and 
then the colonel would mount his horse 
and return to the town by a détour, so 
as not to meet this formidable dix cors 
of the human species. Annoyed by this 
daily recurrence, the notary one evening 
thought he would find out who it was 
that thus escorted him with music. He 
approached the river and fell in. You 
imagine, undoubtedly, that the sentinel 
stationed at that point helped. him out 
of his difficulty. By no means. Faith- 
ful to his orders, he blew the appropri- 
ate fanfare, the halla dans l'eau. For- 
tunately, the notary, like the deer, could 
swim. 

Meantime, the train is moving at full 
speed. While discussing hunting and 
music we have passed through Beauce, 
a level, sparsely-wooded country, where 
hunting is unknown, but where the shoot- 
ing is magnificent in the thick under- 
brush which extends as far as the eye 
can reach on either side. The covers 
owned by M, Darblay, the prince of 
millers and grain-merchants, are the: 
best known in that region for partridges, 
quails and hare, but for variety of game 
one cannot help preferring the preserves 
in the Seine - Marne district, where the 
Rothschilds, among others, have suc- 
ceeded in acclimating the rarest and © 
handsomest species of pheasants. These 
are so tame that they come in thousands 
at the call of the keeper who feeds them. . 
They are not the only birds which the 
proprietor of Ferriéres has endeavored 
to propagate in France; and it is told 
that the celebrated financier one day, 
when the emperor Napoleon III. honor- 
ed him by shooting on his land, liberated 
a quantity of paroquets, which, as they 
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fell under the fire of the illustrious sports- 
man, cried, “Vive l’Empereur!” (“Ave 
Cesar: morituri te salutant/") At last 
we leave the plain of Beauce. On our 
right extends the immense forest of Mar- 
cenoir, where Chanzy’s army made such 
good resistance in the winter of 1871, 
and where now the Duc de Laroche- 
foucault-Doudainville, the proprietor of 
the seigneurial Chateau de la Gaudiniére, 
hunts with great pomp, but with little suc- 
cess. Here we are in the Orléanais, the 
valley of the Loire, and off to our right 
lies Blaisois. This is the place to find 
deer, in the fine old forests of Cheverny, 
Ménars, Chaumont, and in the park of 
seven thousand hectares enclosed within 
walls belonging to the Chateau de Cham- 
bord. The royal proprietor allows Mes- 
sieurs de Puységur, the most successful 
hunters in Touraine, to kill a few deer here 
every year—in other words, to-hold a Le- 
gitimist meeting amid scenes where for- 
merly the sounds of the horn, the scent 
and tracks of the animals, were more 
discussed than politics. On our right we 
leave the state forest of Orléans, where 
Prince Montholon hunts the boar in grand 
style, and enter Sologne, the desert of 
Berry. The country assumes a barren 
and desolate appearance—stunted pines, 
and a sandy soil in which thorns and un- 
derbrush alone seem to flourish on all 
sides. The soil is springy, like that of 
Chantilly, to the horses’ hoofs. I have 
followed game in Sologne fifty miles 
straight away from home, and on my 
return in the evening over ground that 
seemed interminable I have found my 
horse less fatigued than he would have 
been by a four hours’ run over the 
héavy land in the Orléans forest. The 
best known of the many packs in So- 
logne are those of the Prince d’Arem- 
berg and Messieurs de Montsaulnin. 
Americans would quickly recognize, in 
spite of the coquettish Louis XV. cock- 
ed hat and Montsaulnin uniform, one of 
their prettiest compatriots here. 

We leave the train at Vierzon, the cap- 
ital of Sologne, and follow the arm of the 
Cher as far as Valengay, the place where 
Napoleon I. held the Spanish princes 
prisoners so long. The Chateau de Va- 


lengay, a masterpiece of Renaissance 
architecture, is beautifully situated in 
the midst of the eighteen thousand hec- 
tares of farm- and wood-land which be- 
long to the nephew of the famous Tal- 
leyrand, the Duc Louis de Valengay, the 
most hospitable and amiable nobleman 
in France. When the duke’s two sons, 
the Prince de Sagan and the Duc de 
Montmorency, are with him, all the ele- 
gance and excitement of Parisian life are 
renewed in the wilds of Berry. Mesdames 
de Sagan, de Metternich, de Pourtalés, 
de Galiffet and Finot rival one another 
in wit and toilettes. They shoot pheas- 
ants, play croquet, organize charades 
and comedies; but the more serious 
pastime of hunting is discontinued until 
the fashionable element has again taken 
wing to the Chateau de Mello or the 
Rue St. Dominique, and the old duke is 
alone with the duchesse (the daughter of 
the celebrated Maréchal de Castellane) 
and possibly one or two of their intimate 
friends: then the real season begins. 


The duchesse does not hunt, but she . 


shoots admirably. The duke, on the 
contrary, goes out nearly every day, ac- 
companied by his neighbor, Baron Finot, 
who generally takes charge of the pack, 
and who, as we know, has the best stable 
of steeple-chasers in France.. The baron 
contends that there is nothing so good for 
a young horse, if destined for steeple- 
chasing, as the excitement of a hunt. 
He is always glad to give his friends 
a mount, and it is by no means a rare 
sight at Valengay to see following the 
hounds such horses as Valentino, Astro- 
labe or Nestor—animals that have won 
their hundreds of thousands of francs. 
The hunts here are very varied. Some- 
times the run will be through the vast 
Gastine forest, which reminds one of 
Chantilly, sometimes through the woods 
of Lucay or Champdoiseau, over hedges 
and rivers, up and down hill, through 
fields and villages. The deer here have 
wonderful endurance. I remember one 
that succeeded in getting over the wall of 
Comte Braniski’s garden at Montresor, 
obliging us to gain admission from the 
gardener before we could secure him in 
the midst of the ruined hotbeds and bro- 
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ken glass. Another time, at Amboise, 
when the Comte de Paris had invited M. 
de Valengay to help him kill a deer, the 
beast took refuge in an isolated stable in 
which there were a dozen or more head 
of cattle ; and it presented a very curious 
spectacle, .fifty or sixty yelping hounds 
tumbling pellmell over the frightened 
cattle and furious stag, all in a space of 
fifty square yards. The hungry and tired 
hunters generally try to get back to the 
chateau the same evening; and by no 
means the least agreeable of the pleas- 
ures of hunting is the well-earned rest in a 
beautiful spot after the day's work. Before 
the folding doors of the spacious dining- 
hall are thrown open the guests are al- 
lowed time to change their costumes for 
the evening-dress worn upon these occa- 
sions, which is generally a dress - coat 
similar in color to the hunting uniform— 
red trimmed with blue velvet—white cas- 
simere breeches and white stockings fast- 
ened with garters of the adopted colors. 
The ladies are usually in evening-dress 
and brilliant with diamonds. The per- 
fume of violets and roses mingles with 
the fragrance of the grands vins, the 
heritage of the Prince de Talleyrand, 
who was even greater as an epicure 
than as a diplomatist. The Rancio, 
the Constance and the Chateau Yquem 
soon rally the exhausted spirits.. While 
the dessert is being served the attend- 
ants of the hunt carry on their shoulders 
under the lofty vestibule the hero of the 
day, the dix cors. A fanfare of several 
horns is sounded, the hounds set up a 
cry and strive to escape. the vigilance of 
the keepers, and finally the guests leave 
the table to drink their last glass of 
champagne on the balcony of the cha- 
teau and watch the curée aux flambeaux. 

About fourteen leagues from Valen- 
gay, toward the interior of Berry, be- 
tween the Indre and the Creuse, lies a 
barren region known as Brenne, which 
is very like Sologne, except that it has 
More swamp. The hunting here is very 
tiresome and difficult, but the shooting 
among. these marshes, in which every 
variety of wild duck and snipe abounds, 
is glorious. The most profound silence 
reigns on these plains. There are very 
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few farms, and one may hunt for hours 
without meeting a human being. The 
scattered villages have Celtic names, 
which is an indication of their antiquity 
—Méobecq, Donadic. The landscape is 
unbroken, except here and there by an 
old feudal tower crumbling under its ivy 
covering, or by a hillock which looks 
like a tumulus. In the wooded section 
of Brenne stands the Chateau de Lan- 
cosme, surrounded by its vast domain 
of ten thousand hectares. It belongs to 
the Baron de Lestrange, a young Sports- 
man of note who keeps up a pack of 
sixty dé@fards for deer-hunting; and 
among my most agreeable reminis- 
cences of hunting-days are those of my 
runs through this marshy waste. The 
chief difficulty at Lancosme is to keep 
the same scent, for not only do deer 
exist there in great quantities, but the 
thick underbrush. is alive with foxes, 
wolves, roebucks and boars, and ‘it re- 
quires a very keen nose to distinguish 
one from another when the tracks cross 
at every moment. A pure English hound 
would have a sorry time in such a laby- 
rinth as this. Inthe more open coun- 
try, which consists of vast plains cover- 
ed with gorse—the shrub mentioned in 
the old English adage, ‘“‘ When the gorse 
is out of bloom then is kissing out of. 
fashion’’—one may have the greatest 
amusement chasing hares with harriers 
or beagles. This peaceful occupation is 
by no means to be despised; and there 
is nothing truer than the reflection of a 
well-known English author, who says, 
“The stout gentleman who halts his 
steady cob on a hill, and from that point 
of vantage watches in the valley below 
his ten couple of beagles unwinding and 
puzzling out the line of a hare that has 
just crossed under his pony’s nose, with- 
out assisting them by so much asa whis- 
per, is a sportsman to the backbone. No 
music on this lower earth can ravish his 
ears like the tuneful cry of his little dar- 
lings, who are indeed nothing loath to 
hear their own voices, and refuse to hunt 
a yard without assuring each other that 
it is all right. No triumph can afford 
him greater pleasure than his ride home 
to dinner with a hare dangling across 
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his saddle, honestly killed by the pa- 
tience and perseverance of that tedious 
pursuit which has fairly wearied her to 
death.” Raoul de Méchin, Jacques Ca- 
thelineau, the Comte du Bourg, the best 
sportsmen, agree with me in this, and 
chase the hare as often as they hunt 
the stag. 

On the opposite bank of the Creuse, 
near the border of Berry and Poitou, the 
country has a totally different aspect. 
Large rocks appear, and the hunter finds 
obstacles in abundance —wide ditches, 
stone walls four feet high, wooden fences 
around the fields, deep ravines, all one 
could desire. A couple of well-known 
fox-hunters from Lincolnshire follow- 
ed the hunt one day with the Comte de 
Pully, and during the first two hours of 
this dangerous sport they kept up with 
the most admirable courage and perseve- 
rance. At last the boar which they were 
chasing crossed the Creuse and reached 
Brenne. The Englishmen, who at that 
moment were alone with the hounds, stop- 
ped short on the steep bank of the river 
to let their thoroughbreds blow until the 
rest of the party came up. Asthe Comte 
de Pully rode up, they said to him with 
some pride, “That is the way we ride in 
England.” —“ Yes, but what are you wait- 
ing for now ?”’ replied he. ‘Why do you 
not go on with the hunt ?” and without 
awaiting their answer he plunged into 
the river, swam to the other side, clam- 
bered up the steep bank, and caught up 
with the hounds. It was the end of No- 
vember: the Englishmen rode two miles 
up the river to a crossing, and remained 
at the tail of the hunt for the rest of the 
day. They immediately returned to Eng- 
land to do their riding there. The Comte 
de Pully is not only a good horseman, 
but also a consummate sportsman. The 
count, his son the Vicomte Marc, and 
his huntsman Philippe, form an incom- 
parabletrio. Always up with the hounds 
in spite of its being one of the roughest 
countries in Europe, helping them to 
find a lost scent, encouraging their ad- 
vance, ready to kill the boar with their 
knives when brought to bay, and gene- 
rally after he has ripped open half a 
dozen of the most daring of. the pack, it 


is not an easy matter for their guests to 
follow them, and ordinarily they are the 
sole witnesses of the death. No ladies 
follow these wild chases, and only two 


or three gentlemen: the Marquis de . 


Pleumartin, M. Paul de Villeneuve and 
the Marquis de ioe wear the Pully 
uniform. 

The Vicomte Mare has lost his right 
arm by a hunting accident, but even that 
does not prevent his sticking a boar or 
riding a steeple-chase or driving a four- 
in-hand or tandem. And when the sea- 


son is over he organizes paper hunts — 


through the most impassable neighbor- 
hoods, under the pretext of keeping his 
horses in good wind. What tumbles I 
have had with him! How many horses 
we have brought home foundered or crip- 
pled, dragging them by the bridle through 
the mud and darkness, half famished our- 
selves and none too sure of our road! 
And yet how gladly would I break an- 
other leg or a rib for the third time to be 
able to take part in another of those 
hunts! Perchance the run took us 
through that part of Berry so frequent- 
ly described by George Sand. Possibly 
the very peasant whom we asked if he 
had seen the hounds was Frangois le 
Champi, or the mill whose yard we 
crossed at full gallop that of D’Angi- 
bault. Who knows but that the old tow- 


er which suddenly appeared before us 


as we left the bushes was the donjon of 
Mauprat? The powerful imagination of 
George Sand has peopled the whole of 
this region with apparitions and phan- 
toms. She has suffused its real life and 


aspect with the charm of poetry and_ 


mystery. She has given my fair Amer- 
ican readers as good a knowledge of the 
country as they could have acquired in 
following twenty of the Comte de via 
hunting-parties. 

Boar-hunting is a much less exhilarat- 
ing sport than chasing the stag: it is 
less picturesque and not so eventful, for 
the boar rarely leaves his hiding-place 
among the impenetrable thickets and 
swamps until obliged to do so. It is 
consequently very difficult to follow 
close, or “be with the hounds,” in hunt- 
ing phrase, and yet when he does break 
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cover the last half hour’s run will fre- 
quently compensate for everything; for 
then the boar bursts out, breathing with 
difficulty, foaming at the mouth, grunt- 
ing, turning at every step, and leaning 
against the trees exhausted, but deter- 
mined to fight to the end, Nothing 
could be more exciting than when, re- 
duced to his last resources, he turns 
upon the pack, strewing the ground with 


the bodies of his foes, and finally, cov- 


ered with dogs clinging to his ears and 
legs, he succumbs to the well-directed 
knife of the huntsman, It is a sight 
never to be forgotten. Unfortunately, 
the best hounds are generally the ones 
killed in these desperate combats. I 
have seen as many as twelve killed by 
a boar. One old fellow, white with 
age and known as Jacques, had es- 
caped pursuit in the forests of Brenne 
for many years. This desperado had 
killed two men and any number of dogs 
during his long career, but was finally 
destroyed by a friend of mine, Louis 
Fombelli, under circumstances that were 
quite dramatic. Fombelli was hunting | 
one day with half a dozen terriers, when 
suddenly Jacques, disturbed in his sleep 
by the noise, bounded from the thicket 
and charged upon him with such fury 
that nothing was left for him to do, after 
he had fired and only exasperated the 
beast the more by a slight wound, but 
to turn and flee at the top of his horse’s 
speed. The hunted hunter gained the 
plain, but Jacques still followed. Fom- 
belli would probably have escaped had 
his horse not refused a ditch which bar- 
ted the way. As it was, he had no re- 
source but to dismount and await the 
charge. The animal came on at head- 
long speed, and was not more than ten 
paces distant when a well-directed bul- 
let laid him on the ground. His enor- 
mous head now decorates the Bouchet 
dining-hall. He weighed four hundred 
and twenty pounds. 

To my mind, the hunting i in Lower 
Berry is the best in France. In Vendée 
and Poitou, the classic land of hunting 
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many packs that the large game has 
been almost entirely exterminated, and 
the Duc d’Escars and Messieurs Raoul 
Treuille and Baudry d’Asson are often 
obliged, for want of better, to content 
themselves with roebucks and foxes. In 
Limousin the nature of the country is 
such that the hunters are frequently 
obliged either to lose their game, which 
is generally the wolf, or shoot it. Be- 
sides, it is almost impossible to take a 
wolf in any other way, on account of 
the judgment with which he evades the 
hounds and the endurance with which 
he outruns them. On one occasion, it is 
said, Messieurs d’Ivry and d’Amécourt 
started on the trail of a Normandy wolf 
with a pack of thirty hounds. They fol- 
lowed him all day, picking up relays of 
fresh hounds as best they could; they 
encamped for the night, and started on 
his track again in the morning with new 
horses and dogs; they continued this un- 
til the evening of the third day, when they 
managed to secure him. A large wolf 
was pursued by Charles X. from Ram, 
bouillet nearly to Rouen. The duke of 
Beaufort visited Poitou in 1863, bringing 
with him nearly two hundred hounds for 
wolf-hunting, and succeeded only in cap- 
turing a young wolf of two years. This - 
was my first great hunt, and I have nev- 
er since seen any such display of eques- 
trians in France. Instead of the usual 
number of six or seven hunters, there | 
were about three hundred of us, all anx- 
ious to share in the fatigues and glories 
of the day. 
I will here conclude with the remark 
that in France we have fewer horsemen 
than in England, but they are not infe- 
rior as riders, while they are superior as 
huntsmen, to their confréres on the oth- 
er side of the Channel. Our hunts are 
more diversified, our game nobler, our 
hounds better; and, if what is true in 
war, in racing, in art and many other 
employments is also true in hunting— 
viz, that quality is of more account than 
quantity —then France is not surpassed 


during many centuries, there are so 
Vor. XXI.—13 


in hunting by any country in Europe. 
L. LEJEUNE. 
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' ignorant of life as she was, she yet had a 


Vill. 


O Mrs. Brown, who had had a a prac- 
tical acquaintance with hunger and 

cold and hard work, leisure and oppor- 
tunity for educating herself and the gen- 
tle service of Mrs. Keene had always 
seemed as great good-fortune as could 
befall her in a world where her grand- 
father and Jack were not. Often she 
had said to herself, “I wonder if they 
can know how well off I am? I think 
it would make them happier ; that is, if 
people in heaven can be made happier.” 
And now she began to turn over in her 
mind what she would do if, on their re- 
turn to England, Mrs. Keene’s old friends 
gathered round her so that there would 
be no place for her in the household. 
But she was not anxious—she never was 
very anxious in a case where only her- 
self was concerned ; that is, her own ma- 
terial well- being—and she passed from 
considering that subject to thinking of 
Sir George. Humble, simple, and wholly 


standard to measure him by, that stand- 
ard of course being Jack. “If Jack had 
been in such a position as Sir George, 
what might he not have done ?”’—Jack, 
who had always appeared to her like a 
tower of strength and wisdom, whereas 
Sir George, she had the audacity to think, 
fell very far short of her standard. She 
did not allow, as that gentleman would 
have had her do, for the difference there 
might have been in her opinion and judg- 
ment of Jack if she had met him now, 
with nine years added to her life and 
such a change in her position, tastes and 
circumstances. How could she? Jack 
was her hero. 

But though, of necessity, Sir George 
fell below her standard, she had a large 
share of respect for him, and even liking, 
for he had shown her much kindness and 
attention, and, notwithstanding the great 
difference of their rank in life, had spo- 
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familiar friend ; and it was very pleasant, 
and she wondered what kind of work it 
was that he had to do. 

“Talking of grief,” said Sir George, 
resuming the subject at the distance of 


of grief, “would you think it right to sac- 
rifice the happiness of the living to grief 
for the dead ?” 
“No: I should think it quite wrong.” 
“T am glad of that: I knew you would 
come round to my way of thinking.” 
“Have I?” she said: “I did not know 
it.” 


up grief. How long? for a lifetime, was 

“Not for keeping up grief: you have 
misunderstood me. Grief that needs to 
be kept up is not grief.” 

“That's exactly what I said, and I am 
glad you would not let that kind of thing 
stand in the way of any one’s happiness.” 

“I don’t see how that could be,” she 
said: ‘‘true grief is never in the way—it 
hides itself.” 

“But, for instance,” he said, “some 
one might want to marry you.” 

“I'll never marry again,” she said with 
quick, short decisiveness. 

“And do you call that noble ? It would 
be just sacrificing toa fossil feeling the 
happiness of another, and, let me tell 
you, your own too.” 

“TI could no more throw grief out of 
my mind, even if I wanted to do so, than 
I could throw away my hand from my 
arm; but what is impossible to me may 
be possible to others — must be, from 
your experience, I think.” 

“And yours too. When people can 
speak of their grief as you have. been 
doing, it is a sign it has loosened its 
hold: you had better let other ideas 
push it out before it dies of its own ac- 
cord. Mind, I am not unsympathetic: 
I know every turn of your feeling.” 


ken to her as he might have done to a 


Mrs. Brown made no answer, but she 


some days, when they were of talking . 


_ “Oh, you argued in favor of keeping 
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thought if he had known every turn of 
her feeling he would have been less per- 
sistent in urging his own opinion on this 
subject; and for no practical ‘end that 
she could see, unless it might be to jus- 
tify himself to himself, for it was hard- 
ly worth his while to justify himself to 
her. 

They were driving, and when they re- 
turned and he handed her out of the car- 
riage, he said, “If you will think of what 
I have been saying, you'll find that I am 
right.” 

“You are right for you,” she said ; and 
she could not help smiling at his ‘pert 
nacity. 

“And for you too,” he said. 

Sir George had a practical end in 
immediate view: he had determined to 
marry Mrs. Brown. A strong man per- 
severes—a weak man persists. Mrs. 
Brown's chances of escape, should she 
want to escape this destiny, were small. 
It might seem odd to speak of a humble 
dependant escaping such a fate, were it 
not that there are people whose heart 
and conscience stand in the way of 
their worldly advancement. 

Evening in a veranda laced with lux- 
uriant flowers, looking forth on feathery 
palms, a coral strand and a sleeping sea, 
all visible under the soft glory of the 
moon’s light, seems a time, a place, a 
scene as perfectly adapted for a tale of 
love as could be. 

“T have often,” said Sir George (who 
with Mrs. Brown was in the veranda)— 
“I have often read of moonlight in the 
tropics, but there’s nothing like seeing 
a thing for yourself. I could never have 
supposed anything like this, and yet I 
love England best. How is that? Why 
can't we be citizens of the world and 
love every place alike?” 

“Because we are too small: we are 
not able; and so we must be content to 
love most the place where we were born 
and the things and people nearest us.” 

“It is easy loving people near us— 
that is, some people,” he said. “I think 
a special providence must have brought 
me here: I little dreamed when I came 
to visit my aunt and uncle that I was to 
meet here the woman I want to marry.” 
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. You'll think of 


203 
“Here?” she said in surprise, for she 
had always thought of the lady as in 
England, and could not remember that 
Sir George had seen much of any of the 
ladies in the island. 
“Yes, here. Are you surprised ? How 


| could I help loving you?” 


“Me? surely not me!”’ she said hur- 
riedly. “I can’t marry: I am not’— 
“your equal,” she was about to say, 
but feeling that not true, she said—"I 
am not in your rank: the thing is im- 
possible.” 

“I don't recognize the word smpos- 
sible,” he said. “A man’s wife is of his 
own rank: you’ll— 

“No,” she interrupted. 

“Don’t say that: you'll think of it. 
Why should you destroy my happiness 
without reason ?” 

“T can’t feel to’ you as I did—as I do 
—to Jack.” 

“TI don’t ask it, nor expect it: no one 
feels precisely the same thing over again. 
I don't feel to you as I did to my first 
wife" (the phrase grated on her ear), 
“but I love you dearly and deeply. 
he said entreatingly. 

“It is a very strange thing,” she said. 
“What difference will thinking make ?” 

“But you'll think before you decide, 
and I'll hope—I'll wait for an answer.” 

Mrs. Brown thought —she could not 
help thinking: it was very difficult to 
avoid doing so—and: Sir George had 
gone on an excursion to another part 
of the island to give her the opportu- 
nity. It would have been a great com- 
fort if she could have spoken on the 
subject to Mrs. Keene, but she hesitated 
to do so: Sir George might think she 
was betraying confidence. His words, 
“Why should you destroy my happiness 
without reason?” perpetually recurred to 
her, and she did not doubt he was in 
earnest ; still, she thought with a smile 
that on principle his grief would be short- 
lived. “ How I wish he had never come 
here!" was the concluding sentence of 
every paragraph of her meditations. 

She was startled when, sitting alone 
with Mrs. Keene, that lady said, “George 
has told me what he has been saying to 
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not in the least excited by love. 


' take: it is I who owe everything to you ; 
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“Has he? and what do you think?” 
she said with an interest and curiosity 


“It is of more consequence what you 
think,” Mrs. Keene said. ‘To see you 
and George married would make me 
very happy; but if you refuse him, it 
will make no difference in my feelings 
to you: in any case you will be my heir. 
George asked me to tell you this: he 
said you had spoken to him of some day 
having to face the world again, and he 
wished you to know that you were inde- 
pendent. How could you think of: such 
athing? You have been to me as my 
own daughter, and I am not ungrateful.” 

“Ungrateful to me/ Surely you mis- 


and what can I do to show my gratitude?” 

“Very well, my dear, we'll not quar- 
rel about who owes most. Just marry 
George: it will please me and make 
him happy; and you too, you'll find: 
he is a good man.’ 

Mrs. Keene did not press her point 
further, but if she had been the most. 


wily woman alive she could not have» 


done more to gain it. 

If it had only been something short 
of this, how Mrs. Brown would have 
flown to execute their behests! As it. 
was, she thought of it by day and rea- 
soned about it by night. After all, who 
was she that she should not sacrifice 
herself—it was only herself—to prove 
her gratitude? They were kind, they 
were delicately kind; they were gen- 
erous; they were the only friends she 
had on the face of the earth—true and 
loving friends; and she said, “I will 
yield.” When her determination was 
made she uttered a low cry of “Jack! 
Jack! Jack!’—that cry which had al- 
ways been the climax of the intense, 
vain craving that had risen in her na- 
ture at intervals since the hour she lost 
him. 

When Sir George came back he was 
exceedingly pleased, but not at all sur- 
prised, to find that his arguments had 
taken. effect, and that his offer was ac- 
cepted: it was what he expected, but 
if it had not been, he was prepared to 


carry on his course of cheerful argument, 
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and would infallibly have worried her 
into it in the end: it was his way. 
By this time Mr. Keene had found a 
purchaser for his estate, and meant to 
leave for England within a month or 
two; and it was fixed that the marriage 
should take place before that. Mrs, 
Keene arranged that this event should 
be as public and as splendid as possible: 
it should not be said that Sir George had 
huddled up a marriage ina corner with 
a humble dependant, and matters were 
gone about as if Mary had been the only 
and much-prized daughter of the house. 
The bride walked up the church lean- 
ing on Mr. Keene’s arm, and glittering 
in white satin draped with lace of the 
finest point ; which lace, it may be here 
said, had a history. It had belonged 
to Cardinal Richelieu, and had descend- 
ed in one family, of which the last sur- 
vivor, getting involved in difficulties of 
some kind, emigrated to the Mauritius, 
carrying it with him, where Mrs. Keene, 
discovering him in a dying state, minis- 
tered kindly to him, and in gratitude he 
made her the heir of his lace. It looked 


marvellous work to have been done by, 


human fingers with no instrument but a 
needle and thread: how many pairs of 
eyes it had cost could not be known, but 
there it was, getting on to its three hun- 
dredth year, and to all appearance as 
young as the day it was made. It was 
a curious piece of wedding grandeur to 
fall on the shoulders of Mary Halliday, 
otherwise Mrs. Brown: the cardinal and 


she had not much else in common be-. 


tween them. Be that as it may, the lace 
that had figured at the court of Anne of 
Austria or at high mass in the cathedral 
of Notre Dame was also present at the 
wedding of two people who, whatever 
their joys or woes, will certainly not be 
heard of three centuries hence. 

When the bride took her place at the 
altar, where were her thoughts? Had 
she forgotten her ornaments, the cardi- 
nal’s lace included? Did she think 
solely of the man by her side? When 
the clergyman began the service she 
was not listening to him: she was away 
in a square dingy room filled with the 
dank gloom of a sour autumn day in 
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Glasgow; she saw herself standing in 
coarse, shabby clothes with her hand in 
Jack’s; she was hearing the minister's 
little stereotyped joke about Jack run- 
ning away from her, and his answer, 
“That’s impossible, sir ;” and, behold! 
the ring was on her finger, binding her 
to another man! The ceremony was 
over. 

The on-lookers dispersed, remarking 
how well the bride looked, and what a 
lucky woman she was to have got a for- 
tune, a title and a good man—not ees 
an every-day combination. 

But again, as the bride was dined 
by her title and stepped into the carriage 
under the blue lustrous sky to drive back 
to the residence of Mr. Keene through 
an avenue of palms, the memory of the 


dirty cab, the third-class railway journey, 
’ and the room at three shillings a week to 


which she and Jack went—a few pounds 
being all their worldly wealth — came 


over her and she burst into a passion 


of tears and laughter. At this moment 
earthly externals appeared to her as they 
will appear when the mortal shall put on 
immortality. 

Sir George laid his hand on hers, but 
did not speak. In a few minutes she 
looked up at him and said, “Are you 
happy ?”” 

“Entirely happy,” he answered ; “‘and 
you are happy too, I see by your expres- 
sion. I told you this world is a wilder- 
ness only to those who insist on making 


As he spoke a feeling for the man by 


her side crept into her heart, but it was | 


made up far more of pity than love. Her 
marriage with Jack had been the out- 
come and the crown of perfect love, and 
she felt that death had not dissolved it. 
If this marriage were not a sin, it was at 
least for her a terrible mistake; and this 
was only revealed to her now when it 
was done and could not be undone. 


IX. 

Very soon after this event the Keenes 
sailed for England, where they arrived 
in perfect safety, setting out, as soon as 
they landed and had a day or two of 
test, for Midgefield, Sir George’s coun- 
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try-seat, the dines that had been the home _ 
of his uncle’s boyhood. 

But Mr. Keene had suffered much ~ 
from sea-sickness on the voyage, and. 
did not get over it: in a few weeks he 
died, and was laid in the sepulchre of 
his fathers. After this Mrs. Keene seem- 
ed to grow very old all of a sudden: she 
became frail and infirm; and whereas a 
daughter might have handed her over 
to a sick-nurse, Lady Keene was the 
sick -nurse herself. It was a work of 
love: this was a channel in which her 
gratitude could flow forth without stint ; 
and flow it did. Sir George admired his 
wife’s devotion and self-sacrifice, as he 
thought it to be, and was not taken by 
surprise when his aunt passed away a 
few months after her husband’s death. 
Lady Keene was: she knew what was 
coming, but nevertheless she was sur- 
prised, There is nothing more common 
or surer than death, and nothing that is 
such a fell surprise to people capable of 
being surprised by it. 

She went into her husband's study the 


day after this event, and found him walk- 


ing through the room with a manuscript 
in his hand, “What are you doing?” 
she asked. 

“I’m looking over a lecture I prom- 
Midgetown.” 

“When are you to give it?” 

“Next Friday. 

“Why, that ‘vil be just the day one 
the funeral 

“Ves,”’ 

“Could you not put it off?” 

“Oh yes, if it were necessary.” 

“It would be showing respect to the 
memory of your aunt.” 

“ That is the common idea, but I think 
a little consideration will convince you 
that there is as much respect in going 
on with our work, especially if our work 
is for the good of others.’’ 

“Maybe,” she said, “ but I should like 
if you would not do it.” 

“Ah, that's shifting your ground: I'll 
willingly give way to please you.” 

“Thank you,” she said gratefully. 
“What was the 


to be?” 
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“The title,” he said, reading from the 
paper he held—“the title is * Marriage— 
a curse to some, a blessing to many, and 
a great venture to all:’ that’s a good deal 
of truth put into few words, I think.” 

“ The blood sprang to Lady Keene’s 
face, and she said, ‘I have heard them 
before: it must be a kind of proverbial 
expression, I think. I should like to read 
your lecture.” 

“Certainly,”’ said Sir George. ‘“‘ There 
it is: take it with you. I shall have to 
write to the chairman of the committee 
immediately, that he may stop the ad- 
vertisements and look about him for a 
substitute. The proceeds were to go to 
a library for the children.” 

“Were they? Then tell him to get 
the books, and I’]l pay for them: there’s 
no reason they should want them, al- 
though they miss the lecture: another 
man may not draw such a large au- 
dience.” 

“Very possibly not,” said Sir George. 

Lady Keene sat down at one of the 
windows of her own private sitting- 
room to read her husband’s manuscript. 
Among the last things that Mrs. Keene 
had said to her was, “Be good to George.” 
’ Had her mind wandered back, and was 
she thinking of her nephew as a boy, or 
had she seen into his wife’s heart and 
detected that he was not there? Lady 
Keene could not know, but she felt guilty, 
and she said to herself, “I ought to love 
him, and I will. He is a good man: per- 
haps he is heroic, and it was great to de- 
termine to give this lecture at the expense 
of his own feelings; and it is I who am 
weak.” Still, she dreaded reading the 
manuscript. 

Many wives would have been sure of 
a rare treat on such an occasion, and if 
Lady Keene had been a weak woman, 
not fastidious and with padded sensibil- 
ities, who had married her husband for 
love, so would she; and she would not 
have been disappointed. 

But she was not weak, and her nerves 
were painfully alive, for she was in a false 
position, and continually anxious to make 
it a true one. Quite recently she had 
seen in a newspaper a reference to her 
husband which had stung her to the 


quick, chiefly because it tallied with an 
opinion of her own which had forced 
itself on her, and which she had hur- 
riedly hidden from her own sight. It 
was contained in remarks on a public 
meeting which Sir George had attend- 
ed: he went to many public meetings, 


but hitherto his wife had never accom- - 


panied him, being engaged at home with 
the care of her old friend—an occupa- 
tion of which Sir George approved, al- 
though he was a woman’s rights man. 
Lady Keene read in the newspaper, 
“The next speaker was the cheery and 
irrepressible Sir George Keene. His re- 
marks were, like himself, more crotchety 
than cogent: we shall not be surprised 
to find the Right Hon. baronet advocat- 
ing Spiritualism soon: he seems to be 
of the stuff that mediums are made of,” 
etc. The sting of this was its truth, and 
he was her husband: why should he ex- 
pose himself to be the butt of ridicule— 
he, so good and so well-meaning? Yes, 
Lady Keene had used that word in her 
thoughts before she remembered that it 
was one applied to weak people. She 
read the lecture with the eye of a critic, 
for she was anxious for her husband's 
honor and reputation, and she was not 
blind. She found it to be an amplifica- 
tion of the title which had jarred on her 
sense of good taste: there was the usual 
sensible advice in it, such as most peo- 
ple are qualified to give, and which can 
always be had by those who want it; 
there was a sprinkling of anecdotes prob- 


ably suited to the class of supposed lis- — 


teners; and there was nothing more. 
Lady Keene determined that the lecture 
should never be given, and she finished 
her work by putting it into the fire. 

‘Well, how did you like my lecture?” 
asked Sir George 

“Will you be angry if I tell you?” 

“Angry? no. I have my own opinion 
of it: I should be glad if yours was the 
same, but I have been in the habit of 
trusting my own opinion.” _ 

“I did not like it, and I burned it.” 

“Well,” he said with perfect good- 
nature, “it will be more troublesome to 
get it up again. If I had had it I could 
have rewritten it more easily, and ‘im- 
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proved it: the lecture was only post- 
poned, you know.” 

“Don’t you think you might choose a 
better subject 

“Not a more important one,” he said. 

“But most people know what can be 
said about it in a general way.” 

“I beg your pardon, my dear: most 
people are far from being so wise as you 
think. 

“But the upper classes mistake in 
thinking the mass of the people so 
ignorant. If a fine complicated instru- 
ment were put before you that you did 
not know the use of, you could not use 
it, but that would not prove you igno- 
rant. Now, language is a very fine in- 
strument, and when an educated man 
such as you goes among the uneducated, 
he thinks them ignorant because they ap- 
pear so, not being able to use language 
beyond a certain limit; but they know 
and have learned a great deal, for all 
that.” 

“Yours is a new idea, my dear.” 

“T don’t know whether it is new or 
old, but it is true. I was born and lived 
among the working-masses for a long 
time, and saw into them and understood 
them; and as a rule they were neither 
stupid nor ignorant within their own 
range. When they do foolish or wicked 
things, it is not that they don’t know bet- 
ter: it is because they want to do them. 
I don’t think advice about marriage 
would do them much good, but I think 
they would enjoy information such as 
they are not likely to meet with read- 
ily. Could you not give a lecture on 
the Mauritius? I could help you a little 
perhaps : I should like to be of some use 
to you.’ 

“I think,” he said, “that the subject 
I selected is best. Why, the very title 
is calculated to make people think, and 
I should have had a large audience.” 

“T don’t doubt that,” said his wife with 


' unconscious emphasis; and he felt grat- 


ified—they viewed the matter from dif- 
ferent angles—“ but would you not lay 
yourself open to disagreeable criticism 
in the newspapers ?” 

“Qh, as to that, I don't mind it. It 
does no harm: in fact, it does good.” 


“But a lecture on the Mauritius would 


. be very interesting to a popular audi- 
ence, and you might give hints that might 
be useful in higher quarters: you gath- 
ered a great deal of information about 
the island, and you ought to give others 
the benefit of it.” 

“Well, we'll see,” said Sir George. 

“ Although I think you should give up 
lecturing and take some higher walk: 
plenty of people can lecture.” 

“Oh,” he said, “I have never confined 
myself to lecturing: I think I have al- 
ways been ready to forward any good 
or important work.” 

“T feel weighed down,” she said, “with 
the money that has come to me. What 
am I to do with it? Can you tell me 
that?” 

“What do you want to do with it ?” 

“I want to put it to some good use.” 

“Well, there is no want of good objects 
in the world, but it needs wisdom to pick 
and choose among them,” he said. 

“Perhaps,” said she, “the things that 
lie nearest us are best. Would part of 
the money not be well employed in build- 
ing new houses for the people on your 
estates? I could have a word in that, 
but I can’t help you to lecture.” 

Sir George, however, was fond of ap- 
pearing in public. His wife might dis- 
suade him and try to fill his hands with 
other employment, but he was persistent, 
and persistency conquers : he continued 
his fussy and well-meant labors. He was 
always ready to preside at a meeting, to 
make a motion or second one, to write 
to the newspapers, to be chairman of a 
committee, or any other of the things a 
gentleman can do who is willing. 

Lady Keene had to bring her mind to 
her husband as he was: she could make 
no more of it. She led two lives—one 
within herself, humble, simple, unworld- 
ly, with a great capacity for looking up, 
of which Jack was the hero ; and another 
in which she was rather cold and distant 
in manner—"“ haughty,” a part of their 
society said, and “dignified,” accord- 
ing to others—a life that irked her: it 
did not stand on a foundation of self- 
respect. She had done wrong in marry- 
ing Sir George from gratitude, and with 
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a pitying kind of regard she set herself 
to make up'to him for this injury, of 
which he was unconscious. To him his 
wife was all that he could wish: he al- 
ways congratulated himself on the wis- 
dom of his choice; and he was busy, 
continually busy. The times were out 
of joint, and he did not think it woeful 
spite that he was born to set them right: 
on the contrary, he enjoyed the efforts 
he made in that direction, and had a 
happy knack of considering them gene- 
rally successful. 


X. 

Sir George did not forget his wife’s 
suggestion regarding the Mauritius, and 
made that island the subject of a Jecture. 
As of course he lectured gratuitously, he 
did not want engagements : even an as- 
sociation in the northern metropolis which 
was struggling with pecuniary difficulties, 
and kept its eye upon gratis lecturers, in- 
vited Sir George in flattering terms to 
favor them with his celebrated lecture 
on the Mauritius. Sir George felt the 
invitation to be a compliment, and ac- 
cepted it. 

When he went to fulfil this engage- 
ment Lady Keene accompanied him. 
This was her third and most memora- 
ble visit to Edinburgh. It was the be- 
ginning of November, but the usual 
murkiness of that month had not set 
in: the bright, clear cold of October 
lingered. It was fully a year since they 
had left the island which was to be the 
subject of the lecture, and they had not 
yet been in Scotland, nor would they 
have been now but for the arrangement 
with this literary association. 

During the latter part of the journey 
Lady Keene and her husband had a 
compartment of the carriage to them- 
selves, owing to Sir George having tip- 
ped the guard, because he wanted to im- 
prove the time by going over his lecture, 
for he did not mean to read it: he was 


’ going to deliver it, as being more effec- 


tive. 

Lady Keene sat in her corner with her 
furs drawn round her, not in such a trance 
of admiration or wifely sympathy as the 
lady who in somewhat similar circum- 


stances sat with the tip of her finger 
caught in the hinge of the carriage-door, 
rather than interrupt the speech which 
was to electrify Parliament and the na- 
tion. 

Lady Keene had heard the lecture be- 
fore, and while it was being given her 
thoughts strayed in all directions. She 
found herself wondering what manner of 
woman her predecessor had been, but it 
never occurred to her to be jealous of 
her: if she could have felt jealousy, she 
would have been thankful, for it would 
have been a proof that she loved her 
husband. Her heart and conscience both 
rebelled against the fact that she did not: 
affectionate pity was not love. 

’ Every one that knew the Keenes and 
was not envious (for there were people 
who envied Lady Keene) thought them 
a well-matched, loving and most happy 
pair: in fact, the hotel-keepers and rail- 


.way Officials were half inclined —the 


guard of the train wholly—to think that 
this journey was a wedding-tour; and 
they were sharp judges of conjugal bliss. 
When this was the case no wonder that 
Sir George thought his wife faultless. 

In a carriage behind was Miss Fanny, 
Lady Keene’s maid. Miss Fanny’ was 
young, smart, modest and possessed of 
a pretty face, and on this journey she 
met her fate: how it had not overtaken 
her before is surprising, for it had tried 
often enough, but it generally overtakes 
people when they are not thinking of it 
and are least prepared. 

In the same carriage with Miss Fanny 
were an old woman and her son, who 
had swallowed enough of the national 
liquid which is said to make a Scotch- 
man happy to have had that effect upon 
him: he was happy; another man, intel- 
ligent, and also happy in a natural way; 
and a soldier, bronzed and bearded, with 
two medals on his breast and three stripes 
on his arm. Women and turkeys, it is 
said, draw to a red rag: there is no deny- 
ing the attraction of a red coat. 

The happy man’s happiness overflow- 
ed in snatches of song; the soldier and 
the intelligent man talked together ; and 
the two women gathered what entertain- 
ment they might by listening: as a rule, 
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far more entertainment is to be had in a 
third-class carriage than in a first. The 
soldier and his temporary acquaintance 
were apparently discussing some recent 
disaster in the navy, for the intelligent 
man was saying, “ Men for the royal navy 
should be trained in merchant-ships or 
as they are trained in merchant-ships. 
A man given the charge of one rope, 
and kept to that only, will learn to man- 
age that rope, but what will he know 
of the handling of a vessel? When 
an emergency comes he is good for 
nothing.” 

“Still,” said the soldier, ‘I should not 
be afraid of our navy against any. other 
in the world.” 

“No,” said the intelligent man, “ex- 
cept the United States: I should not like 
to see our navy tackle the navy of the 
United States.” 

“Think we should come off second 
best ?”’ said the soldier. f 

“Not altogether that, but blood is thick- 
er than water.” 

“True,” said the soldier, “and it’s a 
general feeling—our soldiers and sailors 
could not put heart into a fight with the 
United States.” 

“You have been in India ?” 

The soldier nodded. 

“Through the mutiny ?” 

The soldier nodded again. 

“How did you like it?” 

“The mutiny had to be put down, but 
it was better to do than it is to think of.” 

“T believe it. A queer thing, shooting 
and cutting down men like reptiles.” 

There was a kind of pause, and the 
happy man burst in with his song— 

Her lip'wad mak’ the cherry blush, 

Ruddy though it be, 
no doubt in compliment to Miss Fanny’s 
charms. The soldier, who was sitting 
opposite the singer and the object of 
his admiration, looked at her with a half 
smile, and immediately her cheeks might 
have made a whole bunch of cherries 
blush. The soldier had an, eye for color 
and a special delight in rich warm hues, 
and after this the intelligence of the in- 
telligent man fell flat, and he betook 
himself to looking out of the window; 


the singer went to sleep in his corner; 
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the widow struck up a conversation with 
Miss Fanny; while the soldier kept fall- 
ing more and more deeply in love with 
her beautiful complexion. 

“And where does your journey end ?” 
the widow asked her. 

“At Edinburgh,” said Miss Fanny: 
“we are going to give a lecture in Ed- 

‘h.” 
“A lecture! you?” said the soldier. 
“Why not?” said Miss Fanny, laugh- 
: “they say it comes natural to us.” 

“* So it does,” said the intelligent man, 
looking round from his window; “and 
the most of women can just speak non- 
sense as well as the most of men.” 

“Or sense,” said Miss Fanny. 

“Maybe,” said the soldier, “but I 
should not like to have a lecturer on 
the premises.” 

“How do you nae ?” asked Miss 
Fanny. “Have you tried it?” 

“You don’t lecture,” said he: “you 
couldn't.” 

“Do you think I am too stupid?’ 

“T think you are too clever and sen- 


sible.” 


“And ower bonnie,” said the widow. 

“Where do you bide in Edinburgh ?” 

“Weare going to stay in Princes street, 
I believe: I don’t know what hotel Sir 
George goes to. Sir George is Lady 
Keene's husband—I’m her own maid,” 
said Miss Fanny, waxing confidential, 
a sudden friendship and intimacy being 
one of the blessings vouchsafed to third- 
class travellers in compensation for the 
want of cushions and elbow-rests. ‘It 
is Sir George who is to lecture.” 

The singer awoke and said facetious- 
ly, “Is he good to his wife ?” 

“ They are a most attached pair,"’ said 


‘Miss Fanny: “she has only to express a 


wish to have it instantly gratified.” 

“Queer, that!’’ said the man. “If she 
gets to heaven when she dies, ye may 
say she has never been out o’ it.” 

“I think you are laboring under an 
incorrect impression,” said Miss Fanny: 
“Lady Keene has her own trials, no doubt. 
Since I knew heran aunt of her husband's 
has died.” 

“An aunt of her husband’s?’ Maisto’ 
us could stand a trial like that.” 
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“ Lady Keene was awfully cut up about 
Miss Fanny said. 

“Weel,” said the singer, “I fancy if 
folk hae na trials, they maun mak’ them : 
things are just about as broad as they 
are lang. Queer folk, mankind: they’re 
frightened for their very shadows.” From 
the gay mood this man had got into the 
philosophic: his last remark had proba- 
bly to himself some connection with the 
former one. 

By the time the train reached Edin- 
burgh, Sir George had got his lecture 
pretty well committed, and the soldier 
was very deeply in love with Miss Fanny. 
’ He handed her out of the carriage, and 
said, “I'll see you again?” but Miss 
Fanny was in a hurry, and merely bow- 
ed without speaking. She walked rap- 
idly forward to the carriage from which 
Sir George and Lady Keene were alight- 
ing. Sir George and she went to the lug- 
gage-van, and Lady Keene stood a min- 
ute till a cab should come up. 

The soldier walked slowly past, and 
looked at her from mere curiosity to see 
what Miss Fanny’s mistress was like. 
Lady Keene’s eye fell on him, and she 
instantly recognized the uniform of the 
regiment her husband had belonged to. 
When he was past she could not help 
turning round to look after him, and 
found that he too had‘ turned and was 
looking ather. He instantly walked on. 
Sir George handed his wife into a car- 
riage, and they drove off, followed by 
Miss Fanny and the luggage in another. 
Lady Keene had a kind of guilty feeling 
as her eye, which was on the lookout for 
it, caught sight of the soldier's coat under 
the glare of the street-lamps, and lost it 
again with pain. But there was neither 


guilt nor pain—there was much pleasure’ 


—in Miss Fanny’s mind when she almost 
brushed against the scarlet as she cross- 
ed the pavement in front of the hotel, 
and the soldier bowed to her and said 
__ he was happy to meet her so soon again, 
* as if the meeting had been quite acci- 
dental, and he had not followed the 
party to make sure of the hotel in which 
they were going to live. 

After dinner that evening Sir George 
went over his lecture again, and while 


he was walking across the floor declaim- 
ing, his wife went to the window and 
opening the blind looked at the Castle, 
which on the opposite side showed its 
outline against the night sky. 

Jack’s regiment was there, as it had 
been eleven years ago, when, on the 
pavement below where she was now 
standing, she, a meagre child with beat- 
ing heart and hungry eye, watched it 
march past. 

“What are you seeing, Mary ?” said her 
husband, pausing in his walk: “‘there’s not 
much to be seen in the dark, is there ?” 

“ A great deal: it is a street worth look- 
ing at by night or by day.” 


“T think it is a good lecture,”’ said he, » 


resuming his walk; “and I hope I shall 
be able to do it justice in giving it: they 
say people here are critical.” 

She turned round with a smile and 
said, ‘‘ Are they ?” 

Then visitors were announced, 


XI. 

Sir George had not been often in Ed- 
inburgh, but he was known to a good 
many people in and about it, and they 
hastened to show hospitality to him and 
his wife, and pronounced her to be“ dis- 
tinguished.”’ Her humble origin was not 
known, neither was it distinctly known 
who she had been, but the touch of hau- 
teur in her manner, and the simple up- 
right tone in all she did and said, gave 
the impression that she belonged to the 
class who can afford to be simple, and 
who follow their own tastes rather than 
the taste of the multitude. 

On the night of the lecture Sir George 
and Lady Keene dined with the presi- 
dent of the association, who had invited 
the more conspicuous members of the as- 
sociation’s committee to meet them; and 
these gentlemen and a number of others 


" accompanied Sir George to the platform 


and arranged themselves on chairs on 
either side of him there. 

Lady Keene was with the president's 
wife in the body of the hall, as the news- 
papers informed the public next morn- 
ing. This lady was in a flutter of grati- 
fication with her company : probably she 
had the idea that Lady Keene’s thoughts 
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were commercing with the skies, or at 
least running in some lofty groove, where- 
as her ladyship’s fancy was caught by the 
great display of shirt-front on the plat- 
form: glittering below the gas, it looked 
like a bleaching lying in the sun. From 
her early experience, Lady Keene could 
appreciate the honest work reposing on 
the bosoms of the committee, and having 
lived at both extremes of society, she had 
a wide range of sympathies, and could 
find interest and amusement where to the 
common eye there did not seem much of 
either. 

If the wife of the civic dignitary sitting 
by her side could have known that her 
guest had sung on the streets for her 
living, that she had washed, dressed 
and carried home clothes, what would 
she have thought? what in the world 
would she have thought? The fact of 
having sung in the streets might be en- 
circled with romance, but hard honest 
work! To modern ideas, Homer him- 
self can’t make that romantic, backed 
even by Rebecca and Rachel, who were 
women fair to look upon, and worked 
on their fathers’ farms. 

A legal gentleman who dabbled in lit- 
erature had undertaken to move a vote 
of thanks, and he did it. 

“They could not,” he said, “suffi- 
ciently thank Sir George Keene, who 
time must be very precious, for coming 
all the way from the south of England to 
give them the able and eloquent lecture 
they had just listened to. In his descrip- 
tions of the island he had soared on the 
wings of genius; in his sketches of the 
people he had allowed his humor to run 
riot ;and he had even contrived to make 
his statistics interesting—no ordinary feat. 
He did not know how it might be with 
the audience generally, but for himself 
he could not help, while Sir George was 
speaking, forming the resolution of spend- 
ing his next long holiday i ina trip to the 
Mauritius,” 

Sir George, who had sniniiie covered 
his eyes with his hand, looked up when 


the speaker finished with a meek expres-. 


sion, through which gratification shone 
as through a veil, and heartily thanked 
the audience for their attention, and said 
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it would give him a pleasure to meet 
them again. 

He was thoroughly pleased; Lady 
Keene was tired; . Miss Fanny was 
happy: she had been in the middle 
of the hall, with the soldier for an es- 
cort. The soldier’s wooing was pro- 
gressing rapidly, as became a process 
which might be cut short any day by 
the removal of the object of his atten- 
tions and affections. 

Sir George had got an invitation to 
lecture in Glasgow, as well as in seve- 
ral other places of less note: he at once | 
consented to go to Glasgow, and his wife 
went with him, her heart stirred with old 
memories and resolved to make an ef- 
fort to find out what had become of the - 
Smeatons. 

Lady Keene chose a day for her search 
when she was alone, Sir George being 
otherwise engaged. When she told him 
what she meant to do in his absence, he 
said, “I am afraid you'll only lose your 
way and fatigue you Better leave | 
it to me.’ 

“If I fail,” she said, “ “you can try what 
you can do afterw. 

“Smeaton?” he “It seems to 
me as if I had come across that name | 
recently, but where I can’t recall. Now, | 
don’t tire yourself out. Do you think of 
being at my lecture in the evening ?” 

“Certainly, I intend to be there if 
nothing prevents me; but if I don’t get 


there, I know it pretty well already, and 


you can tell me how you got on and what 
kind of audience you had.” 

Lady Keene had no difficulty in find- 
ing her way through the street that had 
been so familiar to her a dozen years be- 
fore, but when she came to the locality 
where Mrs. Smeaton had lived, every- 
thing was changed. The great town had 


. swallowed up the little suburb: grass and 


trees had disappeared, and rows upon 
rows of houses and shops and public 
works with lofty chimneys covered the _ 
ground. To attempt to find any one 

here without a clew was useless: And 
where was a clew to behad? They were 
not of the class of people whose names 
are-in a directory, and after making nu- 
merous inquiries she gave up the. quest 
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with sorrow, for she did not expect Sir 
George would be more successful, and 
the bare possibility of finding Mrs. Smea- 
ton had raised in her a positive craving 
to see her. 

In the evening she went to the lecture, 
and found quite a crowd going into the 
hall; and she thought, “How pleased 
George, will be!” 

After she was seated she began to look 
round on the audience, not a face of 
which was known to her; and her eye, 
coming gradually in, fell at last on an 
elderly lady sitting by her side, whom 
she immediately recognized to be no 
other than Mrs. Smeaton, very little 
changed except in the matter of her 
dress, which was rich and handsome. 
Seeing her neighbor looking at her fix- 
edly, Mrs. Smeaton smiled and said, 
“We are to have a good lecturer to- 
night, I believe.” 

“Are we?” said Lady Keene. 

“Yes: at least my son told me so: he 
is to be in the chair.” 

“Which of them? Ned or Will ?” said 
Lady Keene. 

Mrs. Smeaton looked surprised, and 
said, “‘Ned; but—” 

“You don’t know me?” 

“No,” said Mrs. Smeaton slowly, and 
looking closely at the face so near her. 

“Do you remember Mary Halliday?” 

“Impossible!” she exclaimed. ‘Good 
gracious! Jack and she were drowned 
years ago.” 

“Not me: they saved me.” 

“And where have you been? What 
have you been doing? Are you staying 
in Glasgow ?’”’ Mrs. Smeaton said all in 
a breath. “But I can’t sit here,” she 
went on. “What's the man’s lecture to 
me? Comehome. Do you mind miss- 
ing the lecture ?” 

“No,” said Mary. 

“Then come away home with me, and 
tell me everything. I declare, if the ser- 
geant had been sitting at my side I could 
not have been more taken aback. We'll 
drive home: we don’t live where we used 
to 


I know, I've 


” said Lady Keene: 
been seeking for you at the old place.” 
“You don’t say so? I can’t tell you 


happily, 
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how I felt when I saw in the papers that 
the old regiment was in Edinburgh again. 
I declare, I cried about the sergeant and 
Jack and you; and you are here—actu- 
ally here!” 

They had driven a considerable dis- 
tance and turned in at a gate, where 
they stopped. 

“Now we are home,”’ said Mrs. Smea- 
ton. ‘Come away, Mary;” and she led 
her into a handsome, comfortable apart- 
ment, and, putting her into an easy-chair 
by the side of the fire, she sat down close 
by it. ‘Now,” she said, “tell me all 
about yourself.” 

“First,” said Lady Keene, looking 
round, “let me say how glad I am that 
you have prospered since I saw you.” 

“Yes: the boys have got on well, and 
I am very grateful for it. Ned is mar- 
ried, and lives in the next house: Mary 
and Will and I live here. But one gets 
accustomed to things, and I think I was 
as happy—happier, indeed—when. I had 
a struggle to make ends meet. Tell me 
about yourself.” 

And Mary told her history down to the 
time before her marriage to Sir George; 
“ And,” she said, “ how I have longed to 
see you, if it were possible, just to speak 
about Jack! None of the people I have 
been with either knew or cared about 
him, and they thought I should forget 
him; but I can’t: I think about him 
when perhaps it is a sin to do so.” 

“A sin?” said Mrs. Smeaton. 

“Yes,” she said in low tones. 
I am married again. 

“U jappily !” repeated Mrs. Smea- 
ton. “Is your husband not a good man? 
is he not kind ?” 

“He is a good man, and he smothers 
me with kindness, and yet I can’t love 
him. I married him out of gratitude to 
his aunt: she wished it, and I thought I 
liked him. I could like him yet if I had 
nothing to do with him.” 

_“ But surely if he is a good man, liking 
will slip into love in time.” 

“But in what time? And if it does — 
not slip into love, I think it will slip into» 
hate, if it were worth while to hate, and 


“Un- 


it were not so awfully wick 


-“T think,” said Mrs. Smeaton, “tt 
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had married a good man I would make. 
it my business to love him.” 

“If you had no capital to begin with? 
But I could do without happiness. I 
never expected to be happy after I lost 
Jack. It is not that; but I am in a false 
position: I ‘hate myself and I pity him.” 

“Is he unhappy too ?” 


“No, he is quite pleased ; but I'should 


not speak of him: it is I who am to blame, 
and I am the only victim.” 

“I think you will come to love him. 
Maybe you love him now and don’t 


know it,” Mrs. Smeaton said with a 


smile. 

“ How I wish I knew it!” Mary said. 

“That is Ned,” Mrs. Smeaton said as 
some one entered the house. “I wonder 
if he’ll know you ?” and she hurried into 
the lobby to meet him. 

“So you were not at the lecture, after 
all, mother?” Ned said. “Well, you 
didn’t miss anything. Sir George is a 
tall, fine-looking man, with a head that 
might have served Shakespeare, but it 
is the mountain that brings forth the 
mouse: he must stagger phrenologists, 
I think.” Ned spoke in loud, hearty 
tones, 

“T’ve got a visitor,” said his mother: 
“I wonder if you'll know her?” 

“We'll see,” said he. “Should I know 
her 

“This is my son,” Mrs. Smeaton said 
to Lady Keene, who held out her hand, 
which Ned took, and they.looked each 
other in the face. 

“If I should know you,” he said, “you 
must excuse me, for I really don’t. 

“You see,” said his mother, “ he thinks 
you were drowned.” 

He started, and looked at her with 
quick, curious interest. “Not,” he said 
—‘“no, you can’t be Mary Halliday ?” 

“You have guessed,” said his mother. 

“And is Jack here too?” he asked. 
“How we mourned for you!” he said, 
comprehending from the expression of 
their faces that Jack was not. 

_“T thought you would,” said Lady 
Keene, sudden tears coming to her eyes. 
“I wrote three times to you, but my let- 
ters all came back. You were the only 
friends I had in the whole world.” There 
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was no coldness in her manner at this. 
juncture. 

Ned was thinking how well she look- 
ed, and how natural and simple. He 
had a wife whom he loved, and he was 
a business-man and eminently success- 
ful, but notwithstanding these three facts 
there was a stir in his nature in spite of 
himself and to his own astonishment, 
“You'll come in and see my wife ?”* he 
said after they had talked a little. 

“Some time I will, but not to-night: I 
must go back to our hotel immediately : 
my husband will wonder where I am.” 

“Her husband !” thought Ned. “‘Who 
or what can he be ?—I'll go with you,” 
he said. 

On the way she said to him, “You 
must come in with me, and I'll intro- 
duce you to my husband, but likely you 
have been introduced to him already.” 

he said: “not I. 
least idea even of who he is.” 

“Sir George: Keene,” she said, “who 
lectured to-night.” 

_ “You are hts wife? If I had known I 
should havelistened with double interest.” 

He instantly remembered his remarks 
on the lecturer to his mother in the lob- 
by, and wondered if she could possibly 
have heard them, and concluded: that 
she could not, that being the most com- 
fortable conclusion to come to. 

They found Sir George reposing in an 
arm-chair after the fatigues of the even- 
ing, and his wife said to him, “I have 
brought an old friend of mine home with 

“Ah!” said Sir George, shaking hands 
with Mr. Smeaton, “an old friend of 
yours and a new friend of mine—my 
chairman. Well, sir, your estimate of 
my lecture was just: in many places 
the compliments paid to it have been 
overcharged—decidedly overcharged— 
at least according to my own ideas.” 

Ned felt a glow in his face: could 
Lady Keene have heard his remarks on 
it, so frank and impartial ? 

“The people were very attentive,” he 
said, “and that is the highest compliment 
a speaker can get.” 

“Yes,” said Sir George ; “and it seem- 
ed a remarkably intelligent audience.” 
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Mr. Smeaton did not stay many min- 
utes, and he darted into his mother’s 
house before he went to his own, just to 
say, “Mother, do you think she could 
have heard what I said to you about her 
husband when we were in the lobby ?” 

“You never mentioned her husband 
to me.” 

“The lecturer—Sir George Keene—he 
is her husband.” 

“She is married to Sir George Keene? 
How I wish I had stayed to hear the lec- 
ture! I have no doubt she heard every 
word you said: the door was open, and 
there was nothing to hinder her.”’ 

“That's horrible,” he said. ‘ How was 
I to know that he was anybody’s hus- 
band, or that his wife was sitting in your 
dining-room? I am excessively sorry.” 

“She has more sense than to take of- 
fence.” 

“But I must have wounded her feel- 
ings; only she would not think it true: 
the likelihood is, she thinks him fit to be 
prime minister: I dare say he thinks so 
too.” 

“It was a pity, a great pity,”’ said Mrs. 
Smeaton, for she considered it would not 
tend to make Mary think more of her 
husband. 

“I feel as if I could never look her in 
the face again,’ Ned said as he went 
“Curious,” thought Mrs, Smeaton, 
“that she can’t love a good kind man, 
when many a woman can love a brute. 
Iam sorry for her, poorthing! I believe 
she does love him, and rebels against it 
because it is her duty. If he could only 
be half killed, I think she would find out 
that she loves him: I wish he could, for 
the sake of her comfort.” 

Lady Keene called next day on the 
Smeatons, but her own private circum- 
stances were not referred to: indeed, there 
was no opportunity, for Mary Smeaton 
and Mrs. Ned were present; but if 
there had been, she would not have en- 
tered on the subject again: it had been 
an irresistible impulse, when she so un- 
expectedly saw the good kindly face of 
the woman who had known Jack, to seek 
sympathy where she was so sure to find 
it; but already she regretted having in- 


dulged herself in this way: it seemed 
like treason against her husband, and 
hearing Ned Smeaton’s remarks on him, 
although she felt the entire truth of them, 
had roused her generous feelings toward 
Sir George. 


XII. 


On the same evening the Keenes, hav- 
ing returned to Edinburgh, dined with 
an acquaintance Sir George had made 
since his arrival in Scotland. . 

The company at dinner was not large, 
but afterward several people dropped in, 
among the rest a gentleman whom the 
host introduced to Sir George as “Col- 
onel Brown, who had done such won- 
ders during the Indian mutiny, who had 
won the Victoria Cross and many other 
honors.” 

Sir George was delighted to meet with 
such a distinguished man, and talked to 
him with much enjoyment. 

“Well, now,” he said, “you men of 
the sword get really to know what it is 
to live: I envy you.” 

“Do you?” said the colonel. ‘The 
pen is the more powerful weapon in 
these days.” ae 

“True,” said Sir George, “but wield- 
ing the one need not prevent a man 


handling the other to purpose: we have. 


plenty of military authors of reputation. 
Still, I think ¢#e military biography or 
autobiography has yet to be written.” 

“Do you?” 

“Yes. If you could get a man to put 
down truthfully—truthfully, observe—all 
he felt before going into battle, during 
the engagement, and, in short, to make 
a clean breast of it about everything, 
his weaknesses as well as his sins,—if 
we could know, for instance, that a man 
who performed prodigies of valor was at 
heart a coward, what an encouragement 
it would be to the—to the—” 

“‘Cowards,”’ said the colonel. 

“I was going to say, ‘to the world in 
general ;’ but out of a thousand men 
who will tell their sins, and even en- 
joy telling them, you'll hardly find one 
who'll tell his weaknesses: a man won't 
write himself down a coward.” 

“Or an ass,” said the colonel, “if he 
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knows it; but often he does not know 
it.”” 
“Quite so; and it’s a pity, for we lose 
experience that would be valuable. Then 
there’s a little by-way of history I’ve often 
thought it would be interesting to explore. 
Do you think that soldiers frequently 
take advantage of a battle to settle their 
private grudges ?” 

“Do you mean, Are there murders in 
thearmy ? Ihave never known of one.” 

“One can imagine it, though,” said Sir 
George ; “and it is far from improbable, 
but it would be difficult to find out.” 

“Very,” said the colonel: “if men 
won't confess to cowardice, they are 
not likely to confess to murder.” 

“But they would not call it murder, 
but a just revenge. Revenge has been 
an instinct of the human heart in all ages. 
Napoleon—he who is called Great—went 
further than that: he said, ‘ They accuse 
me of crimes; men of my stamp don’t 
commit crimes ; of what use would crimes 
be to me? I am the victim of circum- 
stances '—a ground on which every mur- 
derer that ever lived might excuse him- 
self.” 

“But on which society would hardly 
excuse him,’’ said the colonel; and he 
rose and passed over to a seat beside 
the hostess of the evening. 5 

“Did you hear Sir George’s lecture ?” 
she asked. 

“No: I did not know he lectured.” 

“Oh, he lectures, and is very fond of 
doing it. People laugh a little at him, 
but I think he does very well: he would 
be a wonderful man who pleased every 
one.” As she finished speaking there 
was a general lull in the room: it seem- 
ed a lady was going to sing, and a group 
had formed round the piano. Soon the 
voice swelled in the room, and every one 
listened, the more that each word of the 
song was distinctly pronounced. 

My heart is sair—I daurna téll— 

My heart is sair for Somebody, 
she sang, and Colonel Brown put his 
hand over his eyes for a minute : then he 
rose and walked toward the piano, and 
stood at the side of it in the shade be- 
hind several people, and stooping look- 
ed through between them at the lady 
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who was singing, peerage by her or 
any one else. 

Colonel Brown. watched till the song 
was nearly done: then he passed behind 
the chair of the singer and left the room. 
He went down stairs into the empty din- 
ing-room, and stood looking stupefied. 
He poured out a glass of water and 
drank it just as the lady of the house 
came into the room. 

“Oh,” she said, “I am glad to find 
you here: I was afraid you had gone 
away.” 

“No,” he said: 
glass of water.” i 

“Won't you take wine?. I hope you 
don't feel ill ?”’ she said, having observed 
his hand shake as he set down the gions. 

“No,” he said. 

“Oh, I suppose old wounds will tell 
at times: our Indian empire is not pre- 
served at small cost.” 

“Who is that lady?” he asked. 

“What lady ?” 

“The lady who sang.” 

“Oh! Lady Keene.” 

“Lady Keene? Who is she?” 

“The wife of Sir George Keene, the 
gentleman near the door to whom you 
were speaking.” 

“She is his wife?” 

Yes.” 

“Do you know anything about her? 
I am not often curious, but her song 
attracted me greatly.” 

“Yes, she sings well, particularly Scotch 
songs: I think she gives them an pd 
sion which very few can give.” 

“Is she Scotch?” 

“Well, there’s not much known about 
her. I have been acquainted with a 
cousin of Sir George's for years—in- 
deed, since we were at school together - 
—and when they were married I mind 
she wrote to me about it: it made a kind 
of sensation in their own connection at 
the time. She is of humble origin, I be- 


“T. came down for a 


| lieve, and Sir George met her at the 


Mauritius, where he had gone to visit 
an uncle: she ‘had been saved from 
the wreck of a vessel, and was a kind 
of companion, I think, to his aunt. A 
wonderful marriage for her, and it seems 
to have turned out better than romantic 
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matches generally do. You'll go up stairs 
again, Colenel Brown?” 

“Thank you, no: I am sorry I can’t 
stay. And it has turned out well? they 
are a very happy couple, you say ?” 

“Oh, as happy as possible, it is said ; 
and I quite believe it.” Whereupon Col- 
onel Brown took leave of his hostess. 

The Keenes'’ visit toScotland was draw- 
ing to a close: Miss Fanny was aware 
that in a short time they would return 
home, and she felt it necessary and be- 
coming to reveal her prospects to her 
mistress, which she was rather anxious 
to do that she might get her approval 
and sympathy. 

“Married, Fanny ?” said Lady Keene. 
“T am sorry for that. I mean I am sor- 
ry to lose you. I hope you have consid- 
ered well what you are about.’ Lady 
Keene did not feel highly qualified to 
give advice, and thought of the true and 
axiomatic title of her husband's burnt 
lecture, but did not quote it. 

“Remember,” she said, “it is a thing 
that once done cannot be undone. How 
long have you known the man? What 
is he?” 

“A soldier.” 

“How long have you known him ?” 

“Since we came to Scotland, ma’am. 
He came into the railway - carriage at 
Berwick: he had been there seeing some 
friends.” 

“Do you know anything of his cha- 
racter or connections ?” 


“He is highly respectable: he is a ser- 


geant in the regiment at the Castle.” 
“Oh! I sawthe man: I noticed him that 
night. Well, if you are sure you know 
your own mind— But the thing is sud- 
den. I should like to see him, Fanny.” 
“And I should like to show him to 
you, ma’am: the first time he comes 
I'll bring him up, if it is convenient.” 
“Yes, do that. Do you mean to be 
married soon ?”’ 
“Not till you have got another maid.” 
“T shall be sorry to lose you, Fanny.” 
“Oh, ma’am, you'll easily get a better 
servant, but I never had as good a mis- 
tress ;” and Fanny left the room ‘hur- 
riedly, in tears. 
Lady Keene sat at the window in the 
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she gazed at the lights on the other side 
of the valley glittering in the windows 
of the old town, where the houses look- 
ed as if the builders had been interrupt- 
ed in rearing the second Tower of Babel. 
She felt, somehow, shaken and nervous, 
not having been the better of giving voice 
to her sorrows at her meeting with Mrs. 
Smeaton. If a thing may be freely spo- 
ken about, good comes of speaking of it; 
but if this is questionable, if it ought to 
be smothered, then it should be smother- 
ed: to stir it is to let in air and light and 
give it new vitality. She was doing her 


best to huddle up out of sight feelings 


which seemed to her guilty, and to plant 
in their stead love for her husband, but 
it refused to grow. ‘‘Oh,” she thought, 
“if I had never known what it was to 
love, I might have been content to jog 
on with George. Who knows?” 

She envied her servant; she wished 
herself a washerwoman in the crowd; 
she could have felt in her heart to break 
away and sing in the streets. If Sir 
George could have known all this, he 
would not have believed it: it was a 
state of matters inconceivable ‘to him, 
and therefore, he would have said,.im- 
possible. But he never had an inkling 
of it, and his brisk, unsuspicious kind- 
ness always brought on an access of re- 
morse in his wife and a determination to 
do her best. She fell back on the one 
idea that gave her comfort: “After all, . 
I am the only victim, and it may grow 
easier in time.” A determination to do 
one’s duty in whatever circumstances is 
a powerful tonic, and it had its usual ef- 
fect on Lady Keene. 

When Sir George came in she men- 
tioned Fanny's prospects to him. 

“That's annoying,” he said. “Whom 
is she going to marry ?” 

‘A soldier—a sergeant of the regiment 
in the Castle.” 

“Ah, that will be one of the men of 
Colenel Brown, who was at the Cun- 
ninghams’ the other night.” 

“Most likely, but I-did not see him.” 

“No, perhaps not: he came in late, 

and did not stay very long, but I hada 


very pleasant talk with him.” 


| gathering darkness, and mused while. 
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Next day Miss Fanny, having an op- 
portunity, ushered her hero into the draw- 
ing-room, to the presence of her mistress. 

“So you are going to marry Fanny? 
Well, I hope you'll make her as good a 
husband as I am sure she will make you 
a wife,” said Lady Keene. 

“I think I can pass my word for that, 
ma’am,”’ said the soldier. 

“You must have been a considerable 
time in the mney Lady Keene said, 
musingly. 

“Tt is fifteen years since I enlisted a 
poor reckless boy, but one of my com- 
rades took me up and made me ashamed 
of myself, and then made a man of me. 
But for him I should not be here to-day.” 

“You might tell Lady Keene the par- 
ticulars of your history, Richard,” said 
Fanny. 

“If you please,” said Lady Keene: 
“I shall be very much interested.” 

“They are not of much interest as 
connected with me,” said the sergeant 
modestly, “but as connected with him— 
the comrade.I spoke of—they are inter- 
esting. He made a friend of me when 
I was not worth making a friend of, and 
that saved me. Shortly after, we were 
ordered to India: on the voyage out we 
were wrecked, and he saved me again. 
We drifted, he and I alone, in an open 
boat for three days and two nights: he 
had half a dozen biscuits in his pockets, 
and he gave me four of them ; he caught 
rain that fell in his cap and boots, and 
gave most of it to me. At last a vessel 
picked us up and landed us at Bombay, 
and we joined our regiment again. He 


had always studied in barracks at home, | 


and now he set himself to master the na- 
tive languages. Then the mutiny broke 
out, and he did the work of six men. 


He saved my life again: he cut down a |: 


sowar who was in the act of finishing 
me; and on the same day, in the same 
engagement, he saved another man’s 
life. Wherever danger was he was. I 
could fight as well as he when I warm- 
ed to it, but he could do everything else 
as well as he could fight. He used to 
say he was brave because he had noth- 


ing to lose; and it was true: he had 


not a relative, and his wife, whom he 
Vor. XXI.—z4 
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‘married just before we sailed, had per- 


ished in the wreck.” The soldier stop- 
ped speaking: he had got a little exeited 
_with his story. 

“Had she? Did you know her?” a) 
ed Lady Keene eagerly. 

“Yes, I knew her:;I was best man at 
their marriage. She was just a child, but 
he told me she would go with him. He 
had been good to her, I fancy, as he-had 
been good to me.” 

“What is his name? Did he come 
home with you?” Lady Keene asked in 
her coldest manner—a manner natural. 


‘to her when she needed a screen. 


“He came home at the head of the 


regiment. Men, and officers too, fell fast 


in the time of the mutiny, and he rose, 
step by step till he came home colonel; 
and I am sergeant. There is not a man 
in the army better liked than Colonel 


| Brown.” 


* They should have given youa com- 
mission too,” said Lady Keene with a 
smile ; then, “I hope to see you again ;’ 
and the sergeant bowed and retired, fol- 
lowed by Miss Fanny. 

When they were gone Lady Keene lay 
back in her chair with a look almost of 
death in her face. 

“O God!” she said, “how am I to bear 
it? what am I to do?” 

Utter dismay, awful grief, urgent yearn- 
ing swept through her, and, returning, 
swept through her yet again and again, 

Jack was alive, in this very place, and- 
had been in the same room with her! 
“And I can’t go to him!” she murmur- 
ed, “I can’t go to him! Oh, if I could 


die! if I could only die!” 


Fanny, coming back to speak to her 
mistress, opened the door, and ran for- 


-ward startled when she saw her face. 


“Have you fainted, ma’am ?” she said. 

“No,” said Lady Keene faintly enough, 
“but I am tired. I'll go to bed: I want 
rest—just rest;” and as she spoke she 
shivered from head to foot. “I like your 
sweetheart, Fanny, and I wanted to hear 
more, but I was not able. Now you may 


leave me, or you may take your sewing. 
‘and sit in the next room if you like, but 


I shall want nothing.” . 
THE AUTHOR OF “ Bunpprrs."” 
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A REMINISCENCE OF THE FIRST IRON-CLAD FIGHT. 


A REMINISCENCE OF THE FIRST IRON-CLAD F IGHT. 


HEN the war between the North 

and South broke out the writer was 
attached to the Congress, a fifty-gun sail- 
ing frigate and the flag-ship on the Bra- 
zil station. We were ordered home when 
-a collision with the South seemed immi- 
nent, but before hostilities had actually 
-commenced, so that when we arrived at 
Boston in August, after a long passage 
from the River of Plate, the news of the 
capture of Fort Sumter and the battles 
of Wilson’s Creek and Bull Run came 
upon us all at once—difficult to realize, 
hard to comprehend, and still harder to 
believe. Upon the arrival of the ship 
from abroad the flag-officer and many 
others were detached and ordered to 
other duty. Some of the junior officers 
had been promoted, and remained in the 
_. ship, while a few, from the South, who had 
offered their resignations upon our ar- 
rival, were arrested, consigned to Fort 
La Fayette, and afterward regularly ex- 
changed. These were the first Southern 
naval officers who had not been permit- 
ted quietly to resign and find their way 
across the Potomac. Some gunners and 
-boatswains were appointed from among 


our petty officers, for there was a great. 


demand for them then, and we had 
plenty of willing and capable men. But 


our crew (an unusually fine body of men, . 


mostly shipped in Philadelphia, and in 
excellent drill and discipline) remained 
the same as during our foreign cruise, 
their time not having expired. The 
ward-room officers were changed with 
four or five exceptions, and three act- 
ing masters joined us, as watch-officers, 


to take the place of lieutenants who. 


had been placed in command of other 
vessels, 

The Congress was a fine, large, roomy 
and comfortable frigate, and had been a 
‘model in her day. She was most sub- 
stantially and handsomely fitted, the bulk- 
heads of her cabins and ward-room being 
of solid mahogany and bird’s-eye maple. 
The bulkheads of the main-deck cabin 


were removed on the voyage tea and 
two guns mounted in her stern ports, 
so that her gun-deck presented an un- 


broken battery from the bridle-port aft 


all the way round. This battery consist- 
ed of heavy thirty-twos, with the excep- 
tion of the midship division, which was 
of eight-inch guns. Some two or three 
weeks were consumed, as we lay off 
Long Wharf in Boston, in arranging and 
provisioning for Southern service, and in 
making the numerous trifling additions 
and repairs which every mah -of- war 
seems, without fail, imperatively to heed © 
the moment she finds herself in the vi- 
cinity of a navy-yard, and which she 
generally manages to do without at other 
times. Finally, in September we sailed 
for Hampton Roads, on the “ war-path.” 


_ We had a pleasant passage, arriving at 


Old Point Comfort in about a week, and 
anchoring between the fort wharf and 
the Rip-Raps. Here we were met with 
the news that our captain, -who had com- 
manded the ship since she was commis- 
sioned, was promoted and ordered to the 
command of the squadron, and he was 
at once relieved by a Captain S—. 
The ship was then ordered up to New- 
port’s News, where there was quite a 
large camp. We were to be posted so 
as to perform guard-duty for the James 
River in company with the Cumberland, 
another sailing vessel, and especially to 
prevent any communication by water be- 
tween the enemy in Norfolk and those 
up the river, where they had two armed 
paddle - steamers, the. Jamestown and 
Yorktown, re-christened. Patrick Henry 
and Thomas Jefferson. 

As soon as our exchange of command- 
ers was effected, we started, in tow of a 
tug, to go up to Newport’s News, As it 
was likely that we should receive some 
attention from the heavy battery at Sew- 
all’s Point as we passed there on the way 
up, we had the tug on our starboard side, 


‘out of harm's way, and we were at our 


quarters, with guns cast loose, to return 
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nothing from the battery, however, and 
saw but little, for it required experienced 
eyes to make it out at all, so well was it 
masked by the foliage and lying so near 
the level of the water. 


Arrived at Newport's News, we moor-. 
ed ship a little below the head - quarters 


wharf, the Cumberland being in a line 
with us up stream, and three or four 


cable-lengths off. As soon as we were 


moored we cut two long slim pine trees 
from the grove on shore, and shaped 
them into an A, with a netting dropped 
from the bar, which we secured across 
our bows by lines from the jib-boom and 
whiskers. This was intended to fend 
off any floating torpedoes or fire - rafts 
which “our friends, the enemy,” might 
see fit to send down upon us with an ebb 
tide and a dark night. We never caught 
any torpedoes in our net—they had hard- 
ly come to that point yet — but we did 
collect most extraordinary quantities of 
floating débris of all sorts; and once a 


dead mule paid us a visit, announcing 


his presence to the sense of smell as well 
as that of sight. He was no doubt a Con- 
federate mule, and wanted to annoy us. 
We also got springs upon our cables, and 
frequently exercised the crew in spring- 
ing our broadside in various directions. 
This we generally managed to do very 
briskly when the tide was not too strong, 
but I may say here that when it came to 
doing it in dead earnest, and when we 
thought our lives almost depended upon 
it, the ship would not spring an inch, on 
account of the tide. 

Taken as a whole, the winter was not 
very unpleasant. It was very cold some- 
times, and we had no fires, as we: were 
liable to go to quarters and open the 


magazine at any moment. It was a sharp 


contrast to our previous winter in. the 
land of bananas and cocoanuts. We 


drilled and kept watch and ate our 


meals with great regularity. There was 
no danger of grounding on a reef made 
of our own beef-bones, as some long- 
moored ships are said to have done, for 
although less than musket-shot from the 
left bank, we were in the fair-way of the 
channel and the water was very deep. 


Just abreast of us, over the flats on the 
opposite side of the river, was a rebel 
battery, casemated with logs and earth, 
intended to defend the mouth of the 
Nansemond River, which there opened 
into the James. This battery used to 
fire at us occasionally, apparently. for 


_practice, the solid shot just failing to 


reach us, and sometimes, when spent, 
rolling along the surface of the water, 
and sinking, in a very futile and incon- 
sequent sort of way, when only a few 
yards off from us. Our small gunboats 
and tugs would sometimes give this bat- 
tery (called the Pig’s Point Battery) a 
stirring up with their Parrott guns, but 
with no great result on either side. One 
night some of the Cumberland’s arm- 
ed boats went over there and burned a 
floating battery which was building right 
under the guns, coming off without harm, 
although the shot flew about them in a 
very lively manner. 

Sunday night — or rather Monday 
morning —was almost always a stirring 
time for us, for the armed steamers then 
generally came down before daylight, 
threatening to run by us, and either get 
into Norfolk or run the gauntlet of the 
vessels in Hampton Roads and get to 
sea, where they could prey upon our 
commerce, The south side of the river 
being very shoal, a vessel of any draught 
must necessarily pass quite close to us. 
The watch always slept on deck at their 
guns, where I have often seen them with 
their blankets and pea-jackets covered 
with snow; so the battery was always 
cast loose and ready before the drum 
had fairly begun to beat to quarters. 
But the steamers never gave us a chance . 
at them with our broadside. 

Qn Monday morning, too, we often 
had canoes and skiffs with “contra- 
bands” coming in from the south side. 
Sunday being a holiday, the negroes 
were not so readily missed, and were 
enabled to: slip off, and ‘then, having 
some old fishing-skiff concealed in the 
Nansemond or some of the other creeks, 
would drop silently down in the dark- 
ness, taking to their oars or paddles 
when they got into the James and ‘day- 
light was near. Sometimes the Pig's 
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Point Battery fired at them, and the 
poor darkies would arrive alongside 
ashy-gray from fright and exertion com- 
bined. 

Our policy as regarded “contra- 
bands” was still undefined at that time, 
but our orders were to receive any run- 
aways who once touched the ship’s side, 
but not to afford any assistance before 
they reached us. This they sometimes 
could not do on account of the current 
or wind, and then they had to make for 
Old Point, miles below, at imminent risk 
of being picked up by a vigilant and 
pestilent little rebel tug which general- 
ly lay in wait under Craney Island bat- 


teries like a spider watching for flies. 


When the contrabands did get on board 
they would tell most wonderful stories, 
but little that was of any real import- 
ance was ever gathered from them. The 
bundles which they generally brought 
with them contained the most incongru- 
ous and ridiculous collection of worth- 
less traps it is possible to conceive of. 
One old woman, I remember, brought 
off, through real danger and tribulation, 
a heavy iron skillet for baking bread, a 
bag of goose- feathers, and another of 
dried herbs. She never parted with these 
impedimenta for one moment during the 
time she remained on board, sitting upon 
them while she ate her breakfast, and 
carrying them into the tug which took 
her down to Hampton, with as much 
care as if they were worth their weight 
in gold. Another woman in the same 
party appeared to have all her spare 
clothing tied about her person, while 
both hands were occupied with a large 
and ancient wooden clock which would 
have been dear at a dollar. But of 
course these poor household effects were 
precious in their sight, and it was rather 
touching to see how they clung to them 
as they entered the wide unknown world 
before them. 

_ We often visited the camp on shore, 
and were on friendly terms with many 
of the officers of the different regiments 
stationed there. They were generally 
very good and gallant fellows, with no 
experience of military life, however, most 
of them never having seen a shot fired 


in earnest. Practical jokes, games and 


convivial parties occupied fully as much 


of their thoughts and time .as did bat- 
talion and skirmish drill. There were 
about four thousand men encamped 
there; most of whom before the next 
autumn had been laid away in soldiers’ 
graves under the soil of the Peninsula 
or the mud of the Chickahominy, or else 


‘had earned the title of veterans at the 
battles in front of Richmond. 

About the middle of the winter the. 
time for which our crew was enlisted . 
expired, and they were sent North to be 
paid off, their places being partially sup- 


plied by drafts of men from the receiv- 
ing-ship at New York and from some 
of the ships in Hampton Roads. These 
were by no means so fine a body of men, 
nor equal in number to those we had 
lost, for by this time the drain of the war 
was beginning to tell. Some of the ma- 


rines were also drafted away, and their 


places supplied by a small company of 
the Ninety-ninth New York Volunteers, 
or “Union Coast-Guard” —a regiment 
originally raised for sea-coast- service. 
These soldiers were, for the most part, 
stationed at the great guns, as we were 
so short-handed that there were not 
enough blue jackets to make up full 
guns’ crews. This whole arrangement 
was considered merely temporary, as it 
was understood that both the sailing 
frigates were to be relieved by steam- 
ers as early in the spring as possible. It 
was manifestly injudicious to leave them 
where ‘they were, an easy prey to the 
powerful iron-clad reported to be build- 
ing at Norfolk upon the hull of the part- 


‘ly-burned frigate Merrimack, which the 


rebels had raised and were said to be 
working at with great.vigor. Reports 
came constantly, by refugees and con- 
trabands, that the mysterious vessel was 
nearly ready, and was to “clean out” 
Hampton Roads and James River when 
she did appear. The Norfolk papers 
were particularly spiteful against “those 
insolent frigates’’ which closed James 
River, and it was supposed the first at- 
tack would be upon them. Some reports 
had it that the Merrimack—or Virginia 
—was roofed with railroad iron, while 
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others said th> armor was of thick iron 
plates rolled at the Tredegar Works in 
Richmond. Of course we knew noth- 
ing of iron-clads in those days, and as 
week after week passed and the monster 
did not appear, we were inclined to re- 
gard this one asa myth. At any rate, 
we felt certain that if we could once get 
her under our broadside we should soon 
send her to the bottom. 

About the 1st of March our captain 
was detached from the ship, but remain- 
ed on board, waiting a passage South to 

take another command. Our first lieu- 
tenant assumed charge temporarily, be- 
ing ordered, when relieved by another 
vessel (about the roth of March), to take 
the Congress to Philadelphia and lay her 
up. 
Just at this time we got a Norfolk news- 
paper, brought by an “intelligent contra- 
band,”’ in which was a violent diatribe 
against the Confederate naval author- 
ities for their bad management in fitting 
out the Merrimack, declaring that her 
iron plating was a failure, that her ma- 
chinery was defective, and that she near- 
ly sank when brought out of dock —in 
fine, that she was df no use except to 
be moored in the harbor as a floating 
battery. It proved that this was a well- 
conceived trick to throw us off our guard. 
The authorities at Washington were bet- 
ter informed, and were not deceived, ex- 
cept that the Merrimack was ready a few 
days sooner than they expected. At the 
very time we were, with a feeling of re- 
lief, reading this article the rebels had 
steam up on the Merrimack for a trial 
of her machinery, and her officers and 
crew were on board and under drill. 
The 8th of March was a fine, mild 
day, such as is common in Southern 
Virginia during the early spring, and 
every one on board our ship was enjoy- 
ing the weather and pleasing himself 
with the prospect of going North in a 
day or two at furthest, and being relieved 
_ from the monotony of a blockade at an- 

chor. Some of us were pacing the poop, 
basking in the sun and watching the 
gulls, which here, as all over the world 
wherever a» man-of-war is anchored, 
manage to find out when it is dinner- 


time, appearing regularly when the mess- 
tins are being washed and the cooks are 
taking the buckets of broken victuals to 
the head to throw overboard. Then they 
chatter and scream and fight for the rem- 
nants as they drift astern until all is con- 
sumed, when they betake themselves to 
fresh fields out of sight until we pipe to 
dinner again. 
One bell had struck some time when 
the attention of the quartermaster on 
watch was drawn to an unusual appear- 
ance against the fringe of woods away 
over in the Norfolk channel. After gaz 
ing intently for some time, he approach. 
ed the officer of the deck and, present’ 
ing him the glass, said, ‘I believe thas 
thing is a-comin’ down at last, sir.’ 
Sure enough! There was a huge black 
roof, with a smoke-stack emerging from 
it, creeping down. toward Sewall’s Point. 


‘Three or four satellites in the shape of 


small steamers and tugs surrounded and 
preceded her. Owing to the intervening - 
land, they could not be seen from Hamp- 
ton Roads until some time after we had 
made them out, but when they did show 
themselves clear of the point there was. a 
great stir among the shipping. But they 
turned up into the James River chan- 
nel, instead of down toward the fort, ap- 
proaching our anchorage with ominous 
silence and deliberation. __ 

The officers were by this time all gath- 
ered on the poop, looking at the strange 
craft and hazarding all sorts of conjec- 
tures about her, and when it was plain 
that she was coming to attack us or to 
force the we beat to quarters, 
the Cumberland’s drum answering ours. 
The springs were manned to see if the 
broadside could be brought to bear down 
channel, but the ship would not budge, 
owing to the strength of the tide, which 
had turned ebb. . 

By a little after four bells, or. two 
o'clock, the strange monster was close 
enough for us to make out her plating 
and ports, and we tried her with a solid 
shot from one of our stern guns, the pro- 
jectile glancing off her forward casemate 
like a drop of water from a duck’s back, 
This opened our eyes. Instantly she 
threw aside the screen from one of her 
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forward ports and salle us with 
grape, killing and wounding quite a 
number. She then passed us, receiv- 
ing our broadside and giving one in 
return, at a distance of less than two 
hundred yards. 

Our shot had, apparently, no effect 
upon her, but the result of her broadside 
upon our ship was simply terrible. One 
of her shells dismounted an eight-inch gun 
and either killed or,wounded every one 
of the gun’s crew, while the slaughter at 
the other guns was fearful. There were 
comparatively few wounded, the frag- 
ments of the huge shells she threw kill- 
ing outright as a general thing. Our clean 
and handsome gun-deck wasin an instant 
changed into a slaughter-pen, with lop- 
ped-off legs and armsand bleeding, black- 
ened bodies scattered about by the shells, 
while blood and brains actually dripped 


from the beams. One poor fellow had 


his chest transfixed by a splinter of oak 


as thick as the wrist, but the shell-wounds © 


were even worse. The quartermaster 
who had first discovered the approach 
of the iron-clad—an old man-of-war's 
man, named John Leroy —was taken 
below with both legs off. The gallant 
fellow died in a few minutes, but cheer- 
ed and exhorted the men to stand by the 
ship almost with his last breath. 

The Merrimack, in the mean time, had 
passed on up the stream, and our poor 
fellows, thinking she had had enough of 
it and was for getting away, actually be- 
gan to cheer. For many of them it was 
. the last cheer they were ever to give. 
We soon saw what her object was; for, 
standing up abreast the bow of the Cum- 
berland and putting her helm aport, she 
ran her “ram” right into that vessel. 
The gallant frigate kept up her splendid 
and deliberate but ineffectual fire until 
she filled and sank, which she didin a very 
few minutes. A small freight-steamer of 
the quartermaster’s department and some 
tugs and boats from the camp wharf put 
off to rescue the survivors, who were 
forced to jump overboard. In spite of 
shot from the rebel gunboats, one of 
which pierced the boiler of the freight- 
boat, they succeeded in saving the great- 
er number of those in the water. | 
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During this time we discovered that 
we were on fire in the sick-bay, in the 
main hold and under the ward-room 
near the after magazine, the fires being 
caused by hot shot. Some of these fires 
were extinguished by meansof the pumps, 


but the most dangerous one, that near the 


after magazine, was never extinguish- 
ed, in spite of every exertion, and was 
the cause of the explosion which dur- 
ing the following night blew the ship 
to pieces. 

Seeing the fate of. the Cumberland, 
which sank in very deep water, we set 
our topsails and jib and slipped the 
chains under a sharp fire from the gun- 
boats which killed and wounded many. 
With the help of the sails and of the tug 
Zouave the ship was now run on the flats 
which make off from Newport’s News 
Point. Here the vessel heeled over as 
the tide continued to fall, leaving us only 
two guns which could be fought, those in 
the stern ports. Two large steam-frigates, 
and a sailing frigate towed by tugs, had 
started up from Hampton Roads to our 
assistance. They all got aground before 
they had achieved half the distance ; and 
it was fortunate thaf they did so, for they 
would probably have met the fate of the 
Cumberland ; in which case the lives of 
the twelve or thirteen hundred men com- 
posing their crews would have been me: 
lessly jeopardized. 

After the Merrimack had sunk the 
Cumberland she came down the chan- 
nel and attacked us again. This was at 
about five bells, or half-past two. ‘Tak- 
ing up a position about one hundred and 
fifty yards astern of us, she.deliberately 
raked us with eighty-pounder shell, while 
the steamers we had so long kept up the 
river, and those which had come out with 
the iron-clad from Norfolk, all concen- 
trated the fire of their small rifled guns 
upon us. At this time we lost two officers, 
both elderly men. One was an acting 
master, who was killed on the quarter- 


deck by a small rifle-bolt which struck 


him between the shoulders and went 
right through him. The other was our 
old coast pilot, who was mortally wound- 
ed by a fragment of shell. “We kept up 


_as strong a fire as we could from our two. 
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stern guns, but the men were e swept away 
from them repeatedly, and at last both 
pieces were disabled, one having the 
muzzle knocked off and the other being 
dismounted. Rifles and carbines. were 
also used by our people to try to pick off 
some of the Merrimack’s crew when her 


ports were opened to fire, but of course | 


the effect of the small-arms was not ap- 
parent to us. 

It is useless to attempt to describe the 
condition of our decks by this time, No 
one who has not seen it can appreciate 
the effect of such a fire in a confined 
space. Men were being killed. and 
matmed every minute, those faring best 

_jvhose duty kept them on the spar- 
‘deck. Just before our stern guns were 
disabled there were repeated calls for 
powder for them, and none appearing, 
I took a look upon the berth-deck to 
learn the cause. After my eyes had 
become a little accustomed to the dark-+ 
ness and the sharp smoke from burning 
oak, I saw that the line of cooks and 
ward-room servants stationed to pass 
“full boxes” had been raked by a shell, 
and the whole of them either killed or 
wounded—a sufficient reason why there 
was a delay with the powder, (I may 
mention here that the officer who com- 
manded our powder division was a 
brother of the captain of the Merri- 
mack.) The shells searched the vessel 
everywhere, A man previously wound- 


ed was killed in the cockpit, where he 
had been taken for sail aid. The 


deck of the cockpit to be kept 
sluiced with water from the pumps to 
extinguish the fire from the shells, al- 
though dreadfully wounded men were 
lying on this deck and the water was 
icy cold. But the shell-room hatch 
opened into the cockpit, and fire must 
be kept out of there at all hazards, or 
the whole of us would go into the air 
together. In the ward-room and steer- 
age the bulkheads were all knocked 
down by shell and by the axemen mak- 
ing way for the hose, forming a scene 
of perfect ruin and desolation. Cloth- 
ing, books, glass, china, photographs, 
chairs, bedding and tables were all mix- 
ed in one confused heap, Some time 


before this our commanding officer, a 
fine young man, had been instantly xill- 


ed by a fragment of shell which struck. 


him in the chest. His watch and one 


‘of his shoulder-straps (the other being 
" gone) were afterward sent safely to his 


father, a veteran naval officer. 
We had now borne this fire for nearly 
an hour, and there was no prospect of 
assistance from any quarter, while we 
were being slaughtered without being 
able to return a shot. Seeing this, .the 


officer who had succeeded to the com- 


mand of the ship, upon consultation with 
our former captain (who was, as I have 
said, still on board as a guest), ordered 
our flag to be struck. We had then 
been under fire altogether more than 
two hours. It is not a pleasant. thing to 


have to strike your flag, but I did not 


see then, and I do not see now, what 
else we were to do, 

A boat now boarded us with an officer. 
from the Merrimack, who said he would. 
take charge of the ship. He did noth- 


. ing, however, but gaze about a little and 


pick up a carbine and cutlass—lI pre- 


sume as trophies. One of the small gun- 


boats then came alongside, and .the of- 
ficer from the Merrimack left. The com- 

mander of the gunboat said that we must 
get out of the ship at once, as he had 
orders to burn her, ‘Some of our people 
went on board of his craft as prisoners, 
but not many, As her upper, deck was 
about even with our main - -deck ports, 


our surgeon stepped out of one oe told. 


the commanding officer that we had 
some dreadfully wounded men, and that — 


“we must have time to collect and place 


them on board his vessel; and, more- 
over, that our ship was on fire, with no 
possibility of saving her, The reply was, 
“You must make haste: those scoundrels 


on shore are firing atme now.” In fact, 


‘the rifle-balls were “pinging” about v 
briskly, scarring the rusty black sides ey 


the poor old frigate, for the Twentieth, 
Indiana regiment had come down from 


the camp to the point, and had opened 


fire upon the gunboat as she lay along- 
side of us. Our doctor, having no de- 
sire to be killed, especially by our own 


people, jumped back into the port just 
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as the steamer, finding it too hot, shoved 
off and left us. 

As soon as she did so they all opened 
upon us again, although we had a white 


- flag flying to show we were out of action, 


and we certainly could not be held re- 
sponsible for the action of the regiment 
on shore. After ten or fifteen minutes, 
however, they all withdrew and went 
down the channel to bestow their atten- 
tions upon the frigate Minnesota, which 
was hard aground. Fortunately, the 
Merrimack drew too much water to 
come very near the Minnesota at that 
stage of tide, and the small fry were 
soon driven off by the latter ship's bat- 
tery. Night now approaching, the whole 
rebel flotilla withdrew and proceeded * 
the Norfolk channel. 

Although relieved from the pressure 
of actual battle, we had still the unpleas- 
ant consciousness that fire-was making 
progress in the close vicinity of our after 
magazine, and we felt as I suppose men 
would feel who are walking in the crater 
of a volcano on the verge of eruption. 


’ Fortunately for us, the Merrimack and 


her consorts had not fired much at our 
upper works and spars, the principal 
damage being inflicted upon our lower 
decks. We had, therefore, the launch 
and first cutter —large boats — which, 
with a little stuffing of shot-holes, were 
fit to carry us the short distance between 
the ship and the shore. The yard- and 
stay-tackles were got up and the boats 
put into the water as soon as possible, 
the fire gaining and the sun going down 
in the mean time. 

By successive boatloads the survivors 


_ were all landed, the launch being brought 


under the bill-port, and the wounded, in 
cots, lowered into her by a whip from 
the fore yard, which was braced up for 
the purpose. This boat nearly filled with 
water on her last trip, being a good deal 
damaged, obliging some of the officers 
who had stayed till the last to jump 
overboard into the icy cold water and 
lean their hands on the gunwale, so as 
to relieve the boat of a part of their 
weight. She grounded in water about 
waist deep, and the soldiers from the 
camp waded out and assisted our men 
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pital of the Twentieth Indiana those who 
were in cots. We had managed to get 
the body of our gallant young comand. 
ing officer on shore in one of the cots as 
a wounded man. The mass of the men 
were so “ gallied,” to use a sailor phrase, 
by the time the action was over, what 


with enduring so severe a fire without 


being able to respond, andalso by the 
knowledge that an explosion of the mag- 
azine might occur at any time, that | 
doubt whether they could have been in- 
duced to bring offa man whom they knew 
to be dead. The officers repeatedly went 
round the decks looking for wounded 
men, and I firmly believe that all wha 
were alive were brought off. About thir- 
ty wounded were brought on shore, half 
of whom afterward died, and we must 
have lost, in killed and missing, about 
one hundred and twelve. These num- 
bers imply death or wounds or captivity 
to about one in every three who were on 
board when the action commenced. My 
memory may not serve me with entire 
accuracy, but these were about the num- 
bers. Our poor old ship, deserted by all 
but the dead, lying as they fell, burnt till 
about midnight, when she blew up. 

The next morning, the gth of March, 


dawned fine and spring-like, a haze hang- 


ing over the broad waters, through which 
the sun as he rose looked red and angry ; 
but it soon cleared off, as if purposely to 
afford an uninterrupted view of a sight 
which the world had never seen before. 

The camp was early astir, the regi- 
ments drawn up in line of battle, while 
the survivors of the crews of the two 
ships were placed in the earthworks on 
the west side of the camp to man the 
howitzers placed there. «It was expected 


that the Merrimack would return that. 


morning to complete her work, and in- 
formation had been received that Gen- 
eral Magruder, with a large force, was 
marching over from Yorktown to take 


the camp in the rear, and thus, in con- 


junction with the iron-clad, force a sur- 
render. 

At about six o’clock the Merrimack 
was seen through the haze coming down 
again, apparently intending first to attack 
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Of course we watched her proceedings 
with breathless interest, as did thousands 
of others.on both sides the broad sheet 
of water forming an immense amphi- 
theatre, on the southern side of which 
the spectators were filled with confidence 
and hope, while to the north we felt 
well-grounded apprehension. Passing 
up the James River channel again, the 
Merrimack opened fire upon the Minne- 
sota with her bow guns, hulling her once 
or twice, when suddenly there glided out 
from under the shadow of the huge frig- 
ate a little raft-like vessel almost flush 
with the water, and bearing on her deck 
a black turret. 

At first no one in our camp seemed to 
know what it was or how it came there ; 
but at last it was conceded that it must 
be the strange, new iron-clad which we 
had heard was being built in New York 
by Ericsson, It was indeed the Monitor ; 
and although too late to prevent a terri- 
ble loss, she was in the nick of time to 
hinder the infliction of far more serious 
damage. Even now one shudders to 
think what might have been the con- 
sequences had the Merrimack cleared 
out Hampton Roads, ascended the Po- 
tomac to Washington, and enabled the 
Patrick Henry or the Jefferson to pro- 
ceed to sea, bearing to England and 
France the welcome news that our 
blockade was broken. 

As the little vessel steamed out from 
the Minnesota she seemed so small and 
trifling that we feared she would only 
constitute additional prey for the levia- 
than; and we were as much surprised 
as those on board the Merrimack could 
be to see this pigmy deliberately approach | 
the huge iron-clad and enter into an en- 
gagement with her, manceuvring for the 
purpose of finding vulnerable points and 
exchanging the heaviest shot then in use 
without any apparent damage. It gave 
one the impression of a big, hulking bully. 
suddenly attacked by a plucky, deter- 
mined little man. After a time the Mer- 
rimack seemed to give up the attempt 
to injure the Monitor by her fire, and 
turned her attention once more to the 
Minnesota, hulling her again, and ex- 
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the Minnesota,.which was still aground. | 


ploding the boiler of a steam-tug along- 
‘side of her. In the mean time, the Min- 
nesota’s battery was brought to bear, and 
her eight- and ten-inch shot must have 
hit the Merrimack fifty times, but they 
glanced off from her sloping roof with- 
out inflicting any damage. 

The gallant little Monitor now came up 
again and interposed between the Merri- 
mack and Minnesota, firing her two guns 
in the “one-two” manner of a pugilist — 
delivering his blows. This caused the 
Merrimack to shift her position, and in 
doing so she grounded for a few minutes. 
There was now a good deal of firing and 
a cloud of smoke, from which presently 
emerged the Merrimack, steaming away 
down the channel, pursued by the Mon- 
itor like a bull-dog after a bull. Appa- 
rently as a desperate and final attempt to 
rid herself of her little antagonist, she now 
put her helm down, and, rounding to, ran 
full speed right on to the Monitor.. As 
the ram struck her the Monitor fired an 
eleven-inch solid shot right into her roof 
at only a few feet distance. Ihave never 
heard exactly what damage this shot did, 
but, at any rate, it was nearly the last 
one fired. The blow of the ram did the 
Monitor no harm, merely scoring her 
armor, as she shifted her helm and re- 


ceived a glancing blow. The Merrimack 


almost immediately drew off, and went 
up to an anchorage above Craney Island. 
So ended the first iron-clad engage- 
ment. From that day until she was 
blown up by her own people, about two 
months afterward, this formidable Mer- 
rimack never effected anything of mo- 
ment, from causes which need not be 
entered into here. : But the fact of her 
presence in those waters, and her sup- 
posed continued capacity for offence, no 
doubt affected the whole plan of the Pen- 
insular campaign, then in its inception. 
About the time that the Merrimack 
retired from the contest the head of 
Magruder’s column appeared on the 
banks of the James above our camp, 
and we could see a mounted staff mak-. 
ing a reconnoissance. But we were too 
strong and too well entrenched for them 
to attack without aid from the water. 
They were just a day too late, and, like 
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the king of France, after marching up 
the hill marched down again. These 
were the same troops which a few weeks 
later were opposed to McClellan in the 
earthworks at Yorktown. 

_In the evening a steamer belonging 
to the quartermaster’s department came 
up to the camp from Fortress Monroe 
with ammunition and provisions. The 
officers of the two ships were informed 
by General Mansfield (a fine-looking, 
energetic old officer, afterward killed at 


Antietam) that they “a their men could 
take passage in her to Old Point Com- 
fort. We started, accordingly, after dark, 


‘and passing close to the Minnesota— 


whose crew were at work extricating 
her from her awkward position—reach- 
ed the fort wharf about nine o'clock 
at night. The next day orders were re- 
ceived under which we dispersed to our 
respective homes, to enjoy a short and 
needed repose before again returning to 


duty, 


TWO PECULIAR PEOPLE. 


R. MEDWAY was a peculiar man. 

Nearly or quite everybody has pe- 

culiarities, but Mr. Medway was peculiar- 
ly peculiar. 

People who did not like Mr. Medway 
called him a melancholy man, proud, 
cold, gloomy, unsocial, and hinted that 
he must be a wicked man—that his pres- 
ence cast a shadow in all directions, and 
chilled and depressed them. And al- 
most everybody did not like him. Of 
the remainder, a few disliked him with 
all the force of antagonistic characters, 
and a very few others liked him decided- 
ly, but for the most part silently. 

The latter few considered him a supe- 
rior man. Grave and reserved, they said 
he was, but intellectual, well-bred, high- 
minded and generous; that there was 
nothing small or mean or selfish in his 
composition; that he could distinguish 
himself in society when he chose, but 
did not care to identify himself with its 
vapidity and frivolity; that he was sad 
rather than sullen; and that perhaps 
some unknown grief was responsible for 
his apparent depression. When he was 
spoken of in his absence the comments 
made upon him were usually unfavorable 
—in which manner, possibly, other peo- 
ple besides Mr. Medway have been treat- 


ed—but if any one who liked him hap-. 


pened to be present, and to call atten- 


tion to the favorable points in his cha- 
racter, these were never disputed: the 
disparaging statements were simply re- 
iterated. 

Mr. Medway’s age was supposed to be 
between thirty-five and forty. He had 


an official position in Washington. with 


a good salary, and possessed ample pri- 
vate means besides. He had never mar- 


ried, but had for years maintained a con-’ 


siderable family, composed of his young- 


er brothers and sisters and an elder sister: 


who presided over his household. Hises- 
tablishment was a liberal one, and though 
his own tastes were severely plain and 
simple, Miss Medway and the younger 
Medways indulged in numerous ele- 


gancies and extravagances, without any’ 


remonstrance from the brother who 
plied their wants. 
But Mr. Medway was very peculiar t in 


his home relations. He was invariably 
polite to every inmate of his house, down — 


to the lowest menial. He was never ir- 
ritable, never found fault with anybody 
or anything, and never objected to any- 
thing that any one chose to do. The 
worst that could be said of his conduct at 
home was, that he was quiet. - He rarely 
saw any visitors, and, if obliged to do 
so, fulfilled only the requirements of the 


most exact politeness. He moved about 
the house like an absent-minded ghost, 
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and sat. with a book or lay with closed 
eyes upon a sofa, never seeming to see 


or hear anything, and never speaking | 


an unnecessary word. Everybody in 
the house stood in awe of him, and Miss 
Medway said it quite broke her heart to 


be treated so. Yet she could :not even. 
- bring a charge of indifference. against 


him, for he anticipated her wants and 
those of all the family with the most 
thoughtful care. Every day brought 
fresh evidence of his interest in others 
and consideration for them ; yet he nev- 
er made any demonstration which au- 
thorized any one to approach him with 
familiarity, or even with unreserve. 


Of course, Mr. Medway was obliged to. 


go into society sometimes. He talked 
well when he did talk, and he was ac- 
cepted as an authority upon practical 
questions, as well as upon intellectual 
points, whenever he saw proper to ex- 
press an opinion. Ordinary ‘observers 
wondered—at a safe distance—what it 
could be that made a man of so much 
good sense and right feeling seem. so 
peculiar, never stopping to reflect thit 
the combination of sound sense and co" 
rect feeling is in itself a singularity. © _ 
Among the people whom Mr. Medway 
met in society was Mrs. Wyland, a wo- 
man of great personal beauty and much 
loveliness of character. She had been 
a widow for half a dozen years, but had 
not yet reached the age: of thirty. Mrs. 
Wyland was bright, amiable, sensible, 
actively devoted to the good of all around 
her, but sélf-contained and quietly inde- 
pendent in thought and feeling,-and had 
the peculiarity of being peculiar without 
being supposed to be so. Her husband 


. had left her only sufficient means for an 


economical maintenance, and since his 
death her home had been with a mar- 
ried shee who led a brilliant life and 
generally had her house full of com- 
pany. Here Mrs. Wyland—as it was 
quite natural that she should—occasion- 
ally met with gentlemen in whom she in- 
spired an interest and a desire to culti- 
vate a closer acquaintance. But, though 
she always treated these with kind con- 
sideration and never seemed to repulse 
them, she invariably contrived to keep 


them at a distance and to prevent any 
man from occupying the position of al 
especial friend. 

Society, upon which devolves the duty 


_ of accounting for the:actions of its mem- 
. bers, was not unanimous in its judgments - 


upon this case. One portion said, hasti- 


- dy, that she had no heart—that if she had 


ever possessed any such organ, it was 
probably mouldering in the casket with 


her deceased husband ; another portion 
she was ambitious) and .was only 
waiting to. achieve some lofty end; and 


still another said, sneeringly, that she 
did not amount to anything, and had 
not the ability to make conquests. The 
clear-eyed woman was aware of all these 
opinions, yet did not enlighten any one. 
When presuming inquisitives questioned 
her she gravely misled or made sport of 
them, and kept her own counsel. 

One dreary, drizzling afternoon latein 
October, Mrs. Wyland, walking briskly 
up the street, met Mr. Medway walking 
leisurely down. Having merely.aspeak- 


ing acquaintance with him, she bowed, 


and was passing on when he turned and 


_ asked permission to carry her umbrella. 
. Too much surprised to have enough pres- 


ence of mind for a reply, she simply re- 


_ signed that. article when he offered to 
‘take it, and they walked on together. 


They had known each other slightly for 


ten years or more, and had occasionally 
exchanged a very few words ; but he had 


scarcely seemed to notice her at‘ all, and 
she had never tried to lessen the distance’ 


‘between them. So she was now some- 


what bewildered by the unusual courtesy, 


‘and, not: knowing exactly what to do, 


took convenient refuge in not doing 


anything. 


She was destined to be still more 
bewildered presently. After a few mo- 


-ments of silence Mr. Medway remarked 
_that he had not seen Mrs. Wyland since 


the spring, and asked where and how 
she had spent the summer. ‘Fo these 


“questions Mrs, Wyland returned brief, 


polite, direct, matter-of-fact answers. 
Then, not wishing either to be or to seem. 
rude, she expressed her first thought by 
inquiring where he had been. He told 
her that he had not gone anywhere— 
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that he had remained in town, hard at 
work, all summer. 

“Your appearance corroborates your 
statement, Mr. Medway,” she said. 
“You ought not to have done so: it 
was not right. You look as though you 
had been ill, or are sonow. Iam sur- 
prised to find you capable of acting so 
unwisely.” 

Then he told her that his work had 
been a necessity, that he was not the 
prosperous man he. was supposed to 
be, that he was going headlong to de- 
struction, and was utterly desolate and 
wretched. And, without another word 
of preface or preparation, he asked her 
if it would be possible for her to marry 
him 


A weak or a silly woman might have 
considered it necessary to appear greatly 
shocked in such an emergency. Mrs. 
Wyland, being neither and having hab- 
its of self-control, expressed no emotion 
whatever. A partial cessation of cere- 
bral functions and a total paralysis of 
lingual muscles contributed likewise to 
this effect. She could only wonder si- 
lently whether she was dreaming or Mr. 
Medway had lost his reason. 

“Nothing can add to my distress,” he 
said at length. “You cannot make my 
case more hopeless. Speak to me: say 
something—anything.” 

And she said gently, in a voice that 
contained not only pity for him, but de- 
spair for herself, “I could not marry any- 
body, Mr. Medway.” 

“Do you dislike me personally?” he 
asked. 

“No, Mr. Medway. I think well of 
you, so far as I know you; but our ac- 
quaintance is very slight, and I have 
never once thought of you in such a 
connection as this.” 

“Will you try to do so now?” 

“T could not, possibly, so consider any- 
body,” she slowly and painfully replied. 

“Why?” he asked. There was an- 
other silence, and then he said, “I know 
I have no right whatever to question you. 
But your tender heart has nothing but 
kindness in it for every one, and I am 
sure it will pardon the importunity of des- 
peration. Is it, as is generally supposed, 
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devotion to Mr. Wyland’s memory that 
makes you so indifferent to everybody, 
as I have long seen that you are?” 

A sudden sense of sympathy entered 
Mrs, Wyland’s soul—a sudden. con- 
sciousness that they could understand 
each other, that there need be no re- 
serves between them—and with a new 
feeling of companionship and confidence 
she answered, “No. My marriage was 
a mistake: I was not wise enough to 
choose judiciously. We never disagreed. 
Mr. Wyland was good and kind, but the 
few months of my married life convinced 
me that we were not mated—that we 
never could be really the counterparts 
of each other. It seems an ungrateful, 
a horrible, thing to say, but his death 
brought me a welcome sense of relief 
and freedom.” 

“And is it the fear of repeating the 
mistake that prevents you from making 
another venture ?”” 

“Not that,’ she said, ‘‘I will tell you, 
though I thought I would suffer martyr- 
dom rather than make such a confession. 
I do care for some one—too much to care 
for any one e 

“And does he love you? Will you 

him?” 

“Neither. We were thrown together 
constantly—it was long ago—anc he was 
so worthy of regard that I could not help 
caring for him. But we were only friends: 
he never had another thought for me. 
There never was one word of love be- 
tween us. I have not seen him for years. 
But when he went away he took all the 
interest out of my life. My sense of duty 
is strong enough to make me try to do 
what is right; and my own suffering 
makes me sympathetic and helpful, I 
suppose. For the rest, I want only to 
reach the end of it all, without betray- 
ing my hidden grief.” 

“And so through this man’s blindness 
your life must be a blank and thrown 
away? I would not ask the love you 
gave to him. What you have left would 
be a precious store tome. Cannot you 
give me that?” 

“I am sorry. I should be glad to help 
you, but how can I?” was all the answer 
she could make. 
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When they reached Mrs. Wyland’s 
doorsteps Mr. Medway said, “I thank 
you for telling me the truth, and I as- 
sure you that your secret will always be 
safe with me.” 

“If [had needed any better assurance 
than that of my own instincts you would 
never have heard it,” she returned. 

Without another word he left her be- 
fore the door was opened. 

Mrs. Wyland dressed for dinner with 
the sensations of a conscious dreamer. 
She was obliged to appear at table, as 
everybody is who can give no plausible 
excuse for absence, however many valid 
reasons he may possess. The company 
was large, and Mrs. Wyland was notice- 
ably brilliant through the whole evening. 
People, with their usual penetration, re- 
marked upon her fine flow of spirits. 
But only her natural tact and great self- 
command prevented her from betraying 
herself by several absent-minded blun- 
ders. The lights danced before her eyes; 
the men and women seemed like phan- 
toms; her own voice sounded strange to 
her: everything was so unreal that she 
sometimes thought she must be dream- 
ing and her meeting with Mr. Medway 
only a delusion. When the reality forced 
itself upon her she shuddered with a 
dreadful suggestion of insanity—wheth- 
er upon her part or his she could not def- 
initely decide. . 

By a blessed law of Nature, even 
evenings are not interminable. After 
the glare of the gas, the odors of the 
flowers, the feasting and music and dan- 
cing, the chattering of wise or silly mag- 
pies and all the combination which con- 
stitutes the pleasure of. the thoughtless, 
there comes at last the quiet hour in 
which one can shut out the world and 


hold uninterrupted communion with 


one’s self. Mrs. Wyland’s quiet hour 
on this occasion. amounted to several 
hours by other people's calculations, 
for it lasted until dawn. Mr. Medway’s 


words rang in her ears all night; his” 


hopeless tones stirred her feelings; his 
sad face smote her heart. He had 
brought his burden to her: he had told 
her of his needs, and appealed to her 
for help. He—the so-called proud, ret- 
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icent, self-contained man—had made a 
confession of unworthiness to her, and 
had appealed to her compassion in vain. 
She, whose best services were always 
freely offered to the meanest thing that 
needed them, to have rejected such ‘an 
appeal! How could she have done so? 
‘Yet how could she have helped doing'so ? 
‘It would not make him happy:to marry 
him without loving him. She was too 
wise not to know that. And it was not 
her fault that her heart was preoccupied. 
She. could not contemplate loveliness 
without appreciating it. Only the inev- 
jitable nature of things was accountable 
for such a state of affairs: there was no 
blame to be attached anywhere, and 
nothing could be done or undone in the 
case. Then she wondered if something 
might not be done—if she could not 
learn to care for him by any possibility 
—if she ought not to try to do so, as he 
had asked—if it were not selfish in her 
to indulge her own hopeless feelings, 
instead of trying to relieve the hopeless 
distress of another. But the idea of try- 
ing to care for one man when her heart: 
was full to breaking of love for another 
seemed a shocking absurdity. No: there 
was no help for it. Yet it distressed her 
beyond all bearing. It was strange that 
he had come to her with such a petition 
—that he had been so abrupt about it. 
Could it be possible that ‘he meant what 
he had said? Had he expressed. any 
affection for her? She. really could not 
recollect. What ruin impended over 
him ? and how could she save him from 


it? What should she do? What could 


she do? Nothing nothing whatever 


that she could see’ or imagine. 


So she thought on, going over and 
over the same -ground, not only all 
night, but for weeks afterward; during 
which time she had no further interviews 
with him, and the memory of this one 
became so unreal that she could some- 
times almost half believe it only a dis- 
tressing dream. 

She went everywhere now, contrary to 
her usual custom ; and people, with their 
ordinary discernment, said that she was 
unusually gay. She went into society, 
drawn only by a powerful desire to see 
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Mr. ‘somie mention made 
of him or his career. But she heard noth- 
ing new; and if she caught even the most 
distant glimpse of him, she shrank ner- 
vously away from observation, and left 
the place as hastily as she could find any 
possible pretext for doing so. Her anx- 
iety grew upon her, yet she had not suf- 
ficient courage to meet him again. 

It was at a Christmas-party that she 
next saw him. The evening was near- 
ly over. Mrs. Wyland’s restlessness had 
been spending itself upon a book of en- 
gravings. Most of the persons in her 
vicinity had drifted elsewhere, when a. 


low voice behind her inquired whether 


she found anything of interest in the 
book. Without raising her eyes from 
the pages she said, rather absently, that 
she did not know. 

Coming to her side, Mr. Medway turn- 
ed the leaves for her, and softly said, 
“Have you no word of hope or comfort 
for me? I do not expect it: I do not 
deserve it. I am the most worthless 
man in Washington. I hunger for love 


as a starving man would for bread. I 


am not obeying the dictates of reason 
—I am beyond that—but some instinct 
teaches me that if you can help me, you 
will. I have been studying you for a 


long time, and know you better than 
‘you think. I throw myself on your 


compassion only with the impulse of a 
drowning man reaching vainly toward 
the last semblance of succor. I do not 
hope anything. I am not worth saving: 
Ido not amount to anything. My life 
has been a failure. My friends are my 
enemies. I am the loneliest and most 
desolate creature upon earth. Send me 
‘away if you choose. I have nothing 
worth having to offer you, and I have 
no right to annoy you in this way.” 
She looked up at him for an instant, 
and then covered her eyes to shut out 
the vision of his sad, sensitive face. 


“Mr. Medway,” she said with a scarce- 


ly audible articulation, “if I could undo 
the past and grant your wish, I should 


be glad to do so. But my feelings are 


not subject to my will. I can control 


the expression of them, but not their: 


existence, or I would have annihilated 


some of them long ago, even for: myeen 
poor sake.” - 

“ How long has it been since this en- 
viable blind man’s departure ?” he asked. 

“More than five years.’ 

“Then I think I know who he is, and 
l approve your selection. If I could help 
you, I would at any cost,’ he said. 

Then, as people were approaching, he 
called her attention to the plate which 
happened to lie before them, and in a 
cool, calm, quiet voice discussed its 
merits as a work. of art. As soon as 
practicable she withdrew. 

Mrs. Wyland’s peace of mind was 
not promoted by this interview : her dis- 
tress was much increased thereby. What 
should she do? what could she do? she 
asked herself incessantly—asked no one 
but herself, however, for she held the 
singular idea that a proposal of marriage 
was a sacred trust, and that it would be 
dishonorable in her to betray by word 
or sign the man who made it to her. 
That other people did not scruple to 
talk of such things without reserve did 
not affect her: she accepted the fact of 
her oddness, and did what she thought 
right, leaving others to act as they chose. 

A few days later Mr. Medway was the 
theme of general discussion. He had 
resigned his position—necessarily, it was 
said. He was hopelessly bankrupt, if 
not worse than bankrupt. Causes were 
variously stated. It was asserted that he 
had been ruined by supposed friends, 
who had practised upon his generous 
trust and kind feeling; that the extrav- 
agance of his family had involved him; 
that his losses were the result of dishon- 
orable speculations ; and numerous dark 
deeds were specified or implied by the 
charitable people who compose society. 

Mrs. Wyland’s first feeling in connec- 
tion with the affair was one of disappoint- 
ment in Mr. Medway. That he should 
long for comfort in his distress was only 
natural, but that he should seek to in- 
volve another in his misfortunes seemed 
most ungenerous. She would not have 

considered that if she could have loved 
him, but he should have. considered it. 
He was not what she had supposed him 


to be, and she was obliged to lower her 
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estimate of his character. She grieved 
over this as for the irretrievable loss of 
a friend. . 

But the well- modelled, thoughtful, 


sensitive face, with its pathetic, hopeless 


sadness, haunted her every hour. She 
thought of him ruined by his. own good- 
ness, forlorn and friendless; and she 
grew more and more miserable with 
the growing longing to help and com- 
fort him. Day after day she became 
more restless and nervous.. It was im- 
possible for her to keep quiet or to settle 
herself to any kind of employment. She 
declined all invitations with the remark 
that she was tired of society; which was 
true, but no more so than it had been be- 
fore when she had accepted them. And’ 
it was only the cover to the deeper truth 
that without the hope of Mr. Medway’s 


presence society could have no interest’ 


for her. 

When her nervousness and listless- 
ness became apparent, her sister, with 
superficial judgment, said that so much 
gayety had broken her down, and with 
sisterly anxiety she prescribed and ad- 
ministered a tonic. Mrs. Wyland sub- 
mitted willingly to this treatment, but 
had recourse to a favorite specific of her 
own besides—namely, out-door exercise. 
With her eldest nephew she walked miles 
daily through cold and wind and snow, 
and coming home exhausted would lie, 
evening after evening, with a book which 
she never read, but held for the sake of . 
being left undisturbed. Thoughts of the 
hopeless, desolate man, pictures of him. 
in his destitution and distress, filled her 
mind entirely. 

At last she said to herself, “I can en- 


- dure this no longer. I cannot love him: 


that is not in my power. Love is not to 
be commanded, But the love that I do 
feel is utterly hopeless. 1 am wasting it, 
and throwing away the life that I ought 
to be devoting to some useful purpose. 
Mr. Medway has appealed to my com- 
passion. He wants and needs whatever 
I have left to give. I can give him a 
true esteem and sympathy—such sym-: 
pathy as makes me miserable if he is in. 
distress, 2Jf he chooses to take the kind 
of affection that I have left to give, he 


shall have it. I should not be a true wo- 
man if I did. not do 
him now.’ 

Next came the difficulty of conveying 
this intelligence to him. How should 
she see him when he was not now to 
be met anywhere? she imagined 
herself telling him what she had to say, 
and her courage failed her. She could 
never have presence of mind to express 
herself clearly, she thought; so she de- 
cided to write to him. 

With apparently deepened absorption 
in her book she mentally dictated her 
letter. Before it was finished she dis- 
carded it for another form of statement: 
then that for still another. One was too 
cold and stiff: the other he might mis- 
understand, and— Well, she would wait 
until to-morrow, and then write some- 
thing at all hazards. The next day she 
seated herself at her desk with a firm 
resolution and fluttering hands, and 
found that writing was a physical impos- 
sibility, and that she could not formally, 
in writing, offer to be any man’s wife, 
Suppose he had changed his mind, sup- 
pose the letter should fall into other 
hands. No, she could not write: she 
must see him and say whatever she 
could to him, which would depend 
somewhat upon himself. 

A few days afterward, when she knew 
that her sister was going out in the even- 
ing, she wrote this note to Mr. Medway : 
“T amintrouble. Please come to me for 
a few minutes—this evening if possi 

She scarcely expected him, but he 
came, with a face which looked like 
that of conscious death, it was so white 
and rigid. She received him quietly, 
and he simply inquired in what man- 
ner he could serve her. | P 

“Only listen to me,” she “I 
must tell you something. If I were a 
‘conventional woman I could not say it 
—I should not feel it; nor if you were a 
prosperous man should I venture. But, 
being what we are, it. is due to both of 
us.” Here she faltered. With an em- 
barrassed effort she continued: ‘“ When 
you first spoke to me—that evening— 
walking—I was quite unprepared for— 
what you had to say. If I could bye : 
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foreseen it by a single sentence, I would 
have tried to prevent it. I was grieved 
—inexpressibly —as I have been ever 
since.” 

“As you must not be. It was mon- 
strous in me to subject you to such an 
ordeal.” 

“The vision of your distress haunted 
me continually. Your appeal rang al- 
ways in my ears. I would gladly have 
helped you if I could. I searched my 
heart to see if it were possible. But I 
was convinced that I could not make 
you happy — under the circumstances. 
When the crisis in your affairs came—I 
will be quite frank with you—I felt that 
you had treated me ungenerously in 
asking me to share your life. I had 
expected—” 

“It was ungenerous,” he interrupted : 
“it was atrocious selfishness. There can 
be no palliation of it unless I was insane 
while my fate was impending.” 

“I expected generous and magnan- 
imous conduct from you—I have seen 
too much of life to expect it from many 
persons, but I did from you—and I was 
disappcinted. I thought I was very in- 
dignant, and that you had fallen irre- 
trievably in my esteem. But whenever 
I considered your distress and your great 
need of a comforter, I found that I could 
have no worse feeling for you than com- 
passion. My heart is full of that — full 
of such sympathy that I cannot be hap- 
py while you are miserable. My life is 
of no especial value to any one. If you 
can use it, if you want it, such as it is, 
you may take what remains of it.” 

Her voice had fallen to a low nervous 
whisper, yet each word was earnest and 
distinct. 

“Do not tempt me beyond human 
strength,” he said, rising and walking 
in repressed agitation. “It is certainly 
not more than justice to myself to tell 
you that before the blow came I did not 


know how great its force would be. I | 


did not anticipate this disgrace, nor even 
this load of hopeless indebtedness. I 
expected my fortune to be swept away, 
but I believed that you did not care for 
wealth, and I thought that blessed with 
even the least comfort which you could 


give I might be a man again and retrieve 
much of the past. I felt that our cha- 
racters would harmonize. I hoped that 
in time my devotion would gain some 
love, and that I could make you hap- 


pier than you would be alone. It was. 


not only of myself I thought, even in the 
blind desperation which drove me so pre- 
cipitately to you, who are so unlike the 
selfish women of the world. After the 


worst came I saw my selfishness in its _ 


true light, and was thankful that I had 
not dragged you down to this perdition. 
Now I am a dead man: except that the 
material portion of me still exists, I am, 
to all intents and purposes, dead for 
ever. To let you make such a sacrifice 


of yourself now would be a cruelty of. 


which I trust I am incapable.” 

“You are making a mistake, Mr. Med- 
way,” the woman falteringly pleaded. 
“It would not be such a sacrifice as you 
imagine. The world and its exaltations 
are nothing whatever to me: I feel de- 
tached from all its interests. But there 
does not beat a hungrier heart than mine. 


Love is to me the most valuable thing in 


the world, in the whole universe. Next 
to it I value intellectual companionship. 
You are amply endowed with heart and 
head, and could give me both. I do 
like you; I value your qualities; you 
have my deepest sympathies: we are 
both lonely — both different from other 


people—but I think we are much alike.” 


“Heaven help me, and bless your 
generous heart! Never was man more 
sorely tried. But I will seek to merit 
your renewed esteem by being generous 
too. I have some news for you. The 
man whom your heart chose is coming 
home: he will be here soon, and surely 
he will be wise enough to appreciate 
you now. If I were worth your having 
I would try; but such as I am, it would 
be base in me to seek to win you from 
him.” 
Mrs. Wyland's cold hands clutched 
each other. All the blood in her body 
seemed surging into her heart. She sat 
speechless and helpless, and scarcely 
more than half conscious. 


“Faith in one human being is all of 


this life that is left to me now: let me 
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thank you for that, and say good-bye for 
ever.” 

Thus he left her. 

The next days were deep dreams to 
Mrs. Wyland. The past, the present 
and the future were alike bewildering 
to her contemplation. The conflict, the 
great struggle with herself, and her final 
surrender; the thought that she had vir- 
tually offered her hand, and it had not 
been taken ; the anticipation of the meet- 
ing before her and the memories of the 
old years,—blended themselves until they 
almost deadened her consciousness. She 
finally concluded that she did not care 
for anything, and, yielding to the de- 
mands of overtasked Nature, she slept 
heavily a great part of her time, and 
walked or drove for most of the remain- 
der. Her sister said now that her exer- 
cise had exhausted her. 

The meeting came in due time and 
course, as most things come. The re- 
turned traveller made an early appear- 
ance at Mrs. Wyland’s home, where he 
had been a frequent visitor before his 
departure. She quite dreaded to meet 
him, conscious not only that she had so 
long cherished unasked-for feelings to- 
ward him, but that the knowledge of the 
fact was in the possession of another. 
She nerved herself, however, sufficiently 
to receive him with calm and quiet cour- 
tesy. As for him, he took no more than 


polite notice of her, and she soon over-— 


came her embarrassment. 

Then she quietly determined to make 
a thorough study of him. Opportunities 
were not lacking. She went everywhere 
again, and everywhere met him. Nei- 
ther made any attempt to cultivate the 
other’s acquaintance, which rendered 
her advantages for studying him better 
than they would otherwise have been. 
To her great surprise, to her chagrin 
even, she found numerous faults in his 
character. Either he had grown differ- 


_ €ntin the years they had passed apart, 


or her vision had grown keener ; which 
latter was a humiliating suspicion. She 
soon found herself indifferent to his pres- 
ence. She felt no tremor, no agitation 
whatever, at his appearance, no sense 
of loss at his withdrawal. 

Vor. XXI.—15 


_ Here was another unlooked-for state 
of affairs. When she fully realized it 
she felt a new sense of freedom that was 
delightful. And in the first flush of her 
discovery her thoughts turned to Mr. 
Medway. Surely now he would be will- 
ing to let her make him happy, she 
thought. Make 4im happy! Was that 
all? Slowly the truth dawned upon her 
that he had it in his power to make her 
happy—supremely so, no matter what his 
condition might be. Gradually the mists 
that hid the truth dissolved, and she knew 
that she loved him with the entire devo- 
tion of her matured womanhood. : 

““What next?” she wondered. What 
further surprise could be in store for her ? 
What fate was there before her? And 
what should she do now? She ponder- 
ed tremblingly. With a new shyness 
and timidity she felt that she could never 
tell him the truth unasked, and of course 
he would never ask her now. She doubt- 
ed, too, that she could convince him of it 
if she’ should attempt the task. It seemed 
so improbable, and she would appear'so 
fickle. 

While she was revolving this subject 
in her mind another unexpected event 
occurred. She received official informa- 
tion that a distant relative who had fan- 
cied her in her childhood had bequeath- 
ed a large fortune to her. Her simple 
woman's heart exulted now in her power 
to be all things to the man she loved, 
and to do all things for him. Joyously 
she indulged in anticipations of the hap- 
piness in store for them. They would 
travel, and he should forget his troubled 
past. They would begin a new, delight- 


ful life, and lead it always together. 


She formed and dismissed numerous 
plans for communicating with him, and 
had at length decided upon writing to 
him when her good or evil genius came 
to her aid. One morning she met him 
again on the street. He would have 
passed her with a bow, but she paused 
and said that she wished to speak to 
him. He turned and walked with her 
as before. 

Without any preface she told him of 
the fortune that had come to her, and 
that she rejoiced in it greatly—for his 


\ 


sake; that any or all of it was at his ser- 
vice at any moment; that nothing in the 
world could give her such pleasure as to 
see him prosperous and happy. ~ 

“Nothing? When you love another? 
What can you mean?” he asked bro- 
kenly. 

“I thought I cared too much for him 
ever to love again. But I was mistaken, 
Mr. Medway. I am only a plain, simple 
woman, and must tell you the simple 
truth. I.do not love him as I thought I 
did: I care for no one in the world but 
you.” 

“But you can! you will! you must!” 
he cried with a new anguish in his voice. 


~ “You do not know your own heart. It 


is only your compassion that I have 
aroused. I could not use the means 
extracted from you so.” 

“How can you make so much of paltry 
wealth ?” she asked tearfully. “I cannot 
care for it. All material things deterior- 
ate’and perish: only the spiritual is real 
or can possess an ever-increasing value. 
My inner life is as lonely and desolate 
as yours, and one heart’s love would be 
a treasure worth more than all the world 
to me.” - 

‘I have never been loved with such 
love as yours would be, and I am starv- 
ing for it, Heaven knows,” he said. “ But 
once before I was selfish enough to con- 
sider my own interests rather than yours: 
my wretchedness has taught me to value 
your happiness more. You have a bril- 
liant future before you now—brighter and 
better than such a wreck as I could make 
it. I will take my dark shadow-out of 
your path: I cannot stand between you 
and the blessedness you merit. I am 
about to sail for South America, without 
one hope or wish but that the climate 
may mercifully end my career. I shall 
never trouble you again. Good-bye. 
May blessings follow you!” 

And.he was gone. 

With eyes that saw not through the 
thick darkness that closed around her 
heart she groped her way homeward, 
and lay for hours in a stunned stupor. 
She felt a sensation of bruised sore- 
ness, as though she had received phys- 
ical blows. A serious illness would have 
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been a boon to her, but her strength was. 
too great to succumb in such a manner. 
So she fell instead into a low, nervous, 
listless state from which nothing could 
rouse her. 

“She is more weak and delicate than 
I supposed,” her sister’ said to sympa- 
thizing friends. “It is not much won- 
der, though, that her unusual dissipation 
this winter has broken her down: she 
never was so gay before.” 

So little do we know of the real life 
of. those with whom we daily come in 
contact! 

The doctor gravely shook his puzzled 
head, and, suspecting a cause beyond his 
skill, prescribed an immediate change of 
surroundings. She silently submitted to 
the arrangements made for her, and was 


a party of friends who were going to spend 
some years abroad. 

Before she went she placed a liberal 
bank-account to the credit of Miss Med- 
way, who, discovering the anonymous 
benefaction after her brother’s depart- 
ure, was much touched by és unselfish 
consideration. 

The bruised heart floating wearily be- 
tween the dreary wastes of sea and sky 
mingled its silent moans with the solemn 
utterances of the elements. 

“What is before me now?” it cried. 
“What shall I do with life? If I could 
die! or even lose my mind! I cannot 
bear this cruel, hopeless lot. What have 
I done to merit such a fate? Only a lov- 
ing, earnest woman’s utmost best; and 
yet all things conspire to thwart and baf- 
fle me. My sad-faced wanderer, what 
future is in store for you? God send 
you happiness at any cost to me! It 
surely cannot be that we shall never 
meet again on earth; and yet the dis- 
tance and the heights between us are 
increasing every hour. How could you 
love me, dear, and yet not let me help 
you, when I would so gladly either live 
or die to serve you? Why could you 
not believe that you are more than all 
the world to me? I hate the wealth that 
has divided us. It might have brought 
much good to some one else. I wish it 


had: it has no power to buy the happi- 
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ness my heart requires. Of what use is 
this life deprived of all we value most? 
Or feeling, if we have no sense but that 
of pain? Do good or evil powers rule 
on earth? I shall go mad. Heaven 
help my stricken soul!” 

In a justly - constructed fiction these 
two true, loving hearts would be at last 
united. But in real life things are usu- 
ally arranged otherwise. It seems as 
though some power inimical to man and 
envious of human happiness could inter- 
fere at the crises of human lives and ac- 
coniplish the results most to be depre- 
cated by helpless humanity. And yet 
may it not be that such seeming evils 
are really good unrecognized ?—that for. 
two such unselfish hearts the discipline 
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of a whole lifetime of separation would 
be only a fitting preparation for the bless- 
edness of an eternal union ? 

Yet if that strange, strong principle, 
that powerful, mysterious attraction, 
which occasionally ignores all obstacles 
and accomplishes the apparently impos- 
sible, should some day bring these two 
beings from the utmost limits of the earth 
and blend their lives together, it would 
still be a question beyond prophetic skill 
whether the result would be the harmony 
of a perfect whole, or whether, after fruit- 
less efforts to attune their souls, they 
would listen sadly to the echoing mem- 
ories of their departed hopes until even 
these died out in the dreary distance 


of forgetfulness, 


THE FALLING OF THE VEIL. 


I His prophet and preacher, - 
9 Vowed to Him with a vow, 
His docile, reverent creature, 
But dreaming of Him till now, 
Face to face with my Teacher, 
Am dazed by the light of His brow. 


I, that have painted my Master 
With a hand so tenderly free 

That the heart of the world beat faster 
As I made it His face to see,— 

My awe is like that of disaster, 
Now He has come to me. 


For I have been like the bird 
That sings to itself in the glass 
The broken bits of a word, 
The echoes that break and pass, 
Haunted by songs scarce heard, 
Whose whole it may not amass. 


The bird that’s without a nest 

' Sings piercingly sweet of love: 

When she covers hers with her breast, 
How still is the brooding dove 

‘Twixt the heaven of that dear rest . 
And the heaven of blue above! 


. HOWARD GLYNDON. 
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EADERS of Dickens—still a very 
wide circle—will recollect the Deaf 
Gentleman in the little coterie that was 
wont to assemble around Master Hum- 
phrey’s Clock. He is not, however, so 
vivid. in their memory or so prompt to 
its summons as the majority of Dickens's 
characters, his appearance upon the fic- 
titious stage having been transitory and 
the part assigned him inconspicuous. 
Yet upon the writer of this he made a 
great impression. It was like the sud- 
den presentation of a mirror to one who 
had seldom or never seen that utensil— 
a dim, blurred and unsatisfactory mirror 
perhaps, but reflecting well enough one 
peculiar trait. It was a sort of self-study, 
and anencouraging one. The-most exact 
part of the picture was the tablet which 
formed the old gentleman’s sole means 
of access from society. The amiability 
and patience which remained proof to 
the trials attendant on so slow and inad- 
equate a means may have hit a gnarled 
or rugged part of the reflecting surface, 
and so been untrue to the lineaments of 
the observer; but he had the comfort of 
hoping that they might be true, and that 
there was no absolute reason why they 
ought not to be. Dickens must have 
had an original in actual life for this 
sketch, as he had for most of the can- 
vases in his well-peopled gallery, and 


was obviously in possession of palpable 


evidence of the entire compatibility of 
complete deafness with a healthy and 
happy philosophy. 

I (those who peruse this article must 
reconcile themselves to an extra allow- 
ance of eyes asa makeweight to the occlu- 
sion of ears, and pardon an unavoidable 
egotism) was in the middle of my teens 
when the character cited came in my 
way. The sympathy of contempora- 
neousness was therefore wanting — no 
trifling lack under ordinary circum- 
stances, and eloquent, in the fact that 
it seemed so comparatively trifling, of 
the rareness of the circumstances. An- 


other point of difference lay in the man- 
ner in which the loss of the missing 
sense had happened. The old man of 
the story appeared to have lost his hear- 
ing more or less gradually as headvanced 
in age. In my case, on the contrary, it 
came like a flash. One day, in the 
prime of lusty boyhood, the hum of the 
tiniest insect and the rustle of the high- 
est leaf came to me as freshly as to the 
backwoods hunter. Three days later— 
an interval annihilated to consciousness 
by the delirium of fever—all perception 
of external sound had utterly disappear- 
ed. It is curious that the last words I 
heard were those of one of the two phy- 
sicians who stood at the foot of the bed 
in reply to a question of my parents. 
All thought the patient insensible at the 
time, and therefore spoke above the usual 
whisper. ‘He may,” said the good doc- 
tor, who has now been years in his grave 
—‘‘he may live till morning, but it is not 
likely.” This vade in pacem applied to 
one part only of the invalid’s system. 
His auditory apparatus was dead in a 
few hours. Thirty years and more have 
since rolled away, and wisdom remains 
at that entrance quite shut out. 
Nothing very remarkable in this, you 


-will say: scarlatina often destroys the 


hearing. True, such examples are not 
unfrequently met with; but it so hap- 
pens that I have, in a life of consider- 
able voyaging, met with but one other 
instance of the privation so brought on 


-in youth, so complete, and accompanied 


by the practically perfect retention of 
the voice in the face of no other mode 
of address than the pencil and the man- 
ual alphabet. Lip-reading I have never 
been able to master—less fortunate in 
this respect than some I have known 
of both sexes, who, favored by greater 
acuteness or power of application, and, 
in every case known to me, by a more 
gradual progress of the defect, have at- 
tained a wonderful facility of compre- 
hension by the eye. None of these in- 
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dividuals were able to describe the pro- 
cess of attaining their faculty or lay 
down any rules for it. It came-of itself 
—untraceably, they said. I am not un- 
aware of the advances alleged to have 
been made in this direction in both Eu- 
rope and the United States. At at least 
one American school it is claimed that 
even mutes deaf from birth have been 
taught to understand language by ob- 
serving the visible machinery of. artic- 
ulation. I have, however, met with no 
successful results of such systematic in- 
struction, and must at the same time 
confess that, for some reason or reasons 
not easy to trace ar state, I have made 
little effort to find them. I have never 
set foot within an asylum for the deaf. 
When young, it was more than once 
proposed that I should enter one, but 
an instinctive fear of the loss of my 
voice and the hebetation of other fac- 
ulties caused me to refuse. I am con- 
vinced that they should be used by 
mutes only. 

When the power of speech is present, 
the object of course is to assure and im- 
prove it. This is best done by exercise 
in common conversation and by reading 
aloud and declaiming. In the first years 
of my deafness I read aloud one hour 
daily, going through Shakespeare and 
the Bible each three or four times. The 
plays were far more beneficial than the 
sacred Book for the special purpose in 
view, dialogue between all sorts of men 
and women, in every imaginable situa- 
tion and under stress of every motive, 
demanding a greater range of intona- 
tion than narrative. Tragedy is perhaps 
preferable to comedy, although its Ian- 
guage is less that of common life, as it 
exacts more fulness of utterance and 
greater effort of the lungs and larynx. 
The voice loses strength, as well as 
distinctness of articulation, from disuse. 
The words of a wholly deaf person do 
not reach him at all in the finished 
shape in which they strike the ear of 
the person he addresses. He perceives 
only their rudimental form as it exists 
in the throat and mouth. The rest is to 
him matter of faith, mechanical habit 
and memory. I am frequently surprised 


to see my interlocutor turn to me, auri- 
bus arrectis, before I am aware of hav- 
ing emitted a syllable. I am at a loss to 
understand how it is that coming words 
thus cast their shadows before. 

By the wholly deaf are here meant 
those who are insensible to any exter- 
nal sound; of course taking no note of 
concussions which strike all parts of the 
frame and the whole nervous system 
without affecting the extinct or par- 
alyzed auditory nerve or its attendant. 
apparatus, such as loud thunder, the 
firing of guns or barking of dogs close 
by. But there is a class, composed 
mainly of the congenitally deaf, who 
labor under the deeper misfortune of 
absolute silence within and without. In 
probably a majority of cases of priva- 
tion by accident or disease the head 
seems to be filled with a medley of in- 
ternal noises, familiar to many whose 
hearing is generally unimpaired as 
“singing” or “hissing” in the ear. This 
sensation is connected in some way 
with the movement of the blood, always 
rising when the circulation is suddenly 
heightened by agitation. Whatever its 
origin, it is often, as in my own case, 
constant, never ceasing a moment. It 
takes the place of all exterior sounds, 
and can be made with a little effort of 
the imagination to repeat many of them: 
One who has a repertory of remembered 
tunes may transform it into a band of 
music from drum to flute, and luxuriate 
at any time in a strictly private sere- 
nade. I have, with the aid of this ever- 
ready remembrancer, retained nearly all 
the airs I ever knew. They are out of 
date and fashion now, and have of 
course been reinforced by no modern 
recruits; but they serve a good purpose 
as unheard melody, like the symphonies 
of the spheres no longer‘known to mor- 
tal ear. Some old compositions, at pres- 
ent sung to new tunes, retain in my or- 
chestra those anciently associated with 
them. “Greenland’s Icy Mountains” 
still sport, for example, their original 
garb, and when I essay to disclose a 
corner of that raiment for the instruc- 
tion and delight of the existing gene- 
ration, it is as though Rip Van Winkle 
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were reviving to slow music, his thin 
tatters ‘‘streaming like a meteor to the 
troubled air.” With the average pace 
of the blood marches are most syn- 
chronous. The Marseillaise strikes up 
as it were spontaneously, and less fre- 
quently the Russian Imperial March. 
The Dead March in Saul is happily 
forgotten. Not so with that liveliest of 
marches known to us by its French title 
of ‘“‘Malbrouk s’en va-t-en guerre,” but 
dating from the days of the Crusaders. 
It blares away, in jubilant moments, as 
gayly as when it woke Richard among 
the yellow hills of Syria. 
. Perhaps it is doing my musical genius 
less than justice to say it originates noth- 
ing. Most bits of verse that take my fan- 
cy straightway endue themselves with a 
sort of rudimental chant. Poe’s “ Ra- 
ven” and “Annabel Lee,” for example, 
have each an air of their own, suited 
to their respective characters. Bryant's 
“Bobolink” riots on my operatic boards 
in a strain that would certainly astonish 
the venerable poet, and probably the 
bird himself. Tennyson, strange to say, 
though I like Tennyson, does not time 
readily to my baton. The score runs 
well enough for two, or barely half a 
dozen, lines, but then breaks down. 
This unfortunate fact somewhat mars 
my enjoyment of him. I have to re- 
peat to myself Memoriam’”’ solemn- 
ly and without accompaniment, as if it 
were prose. On the other hand, Brown- 
ing’s incomparably more rugged diction 
takes kindly to my music. I take his 
verse broadly, looking at it, as it were, 
with half-closed eyes as at a picture, to 
get the effect. Thus, slurring some of 
his most unmanageable agglomeration 
of consonants, I find that genuine swing 
and rhythm are there more truly than in 
the laureate’s nice and elaborate little 
jingles. ‘“ Unbuckling the check-strap, 
chained slacker the bit,” comes to hold 
its own with “the moan of doves in im- 
memorial elms.” It is somewhat the dif- 
erence between a cabinet-piece and a fres- 
co. The one will stand the microscope, 
but it needs the microscope, while the oth- 
er, seen near, is gritty, granular and dull, 
but viewed afar off brightens and softens 
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into grace of form and color. After this 
fashion, a little misleading if you choose, 
does my mysterious but ever-present, si- 
lent though noisy, Mentor insist on test- 
ing the surface quality of the poets. 

It discharges another function of more 
practical importance. It holds, as it were, 
a tuning-fork to my voice, and aids me 
in modulatirig it. Thanks to such as- 
sistance, the power of modulation has 
not been perceptibly impaired fora great 
many years. A friend, recently met after 
an absence of twenty-two years, declared 
his inability to detect any deterioration. 
When strangers notice any peculiarity in 
my speech, itis more often lack of strength 
than want of flexibility. That the change 
is not very great in any respect is ev- 
idenced by, among other things, the 
ready perception of such local or dialect 
peculiarities of pronunciation as had been 
contracted prior to the loss of hearing. 
Not only are these preserved, but stabil- 
ity, tone and command of the organ are 
proved by my facile and correct utter- 
ance of English words never or rarely 
heard or used by boys of fourteen, and 
the proper pronunciation of which can 
be to me but a result of theory and anal- 
ogy. Furthermore, the pronunciation of 
French and Spanish, and of Latin in the 
continental mode —some acquaintance 
with which I had fortunately made—has 
not been lost, as conversation with per- 
sons to whom those tongues are native 
or familiar sufficiently shows. Nor, I am 
satisfied, would the mastery of the vocal- 
ization of any foreign tongue, so far as 
to make myself understood in it collo; 
quially, be a hopeless undertaking. This 
remark will be made more reasonable by 
reflecting that to one who had not heard 
the sound of his mother-tongue for a third 
of a century, that too would, under or- 
dinary circumstances, become a foreign 
language. This has not happened, be- 
cause I have had no other for daily use, 
but equally, I think, because of the in- 


ternal assistance here mentioned, by - 


favor of which words have come habit- 
ually to present themselves as spoken, 
and not written or printed. It has en- 
abled me to think, as others do, in sound. 
It is a part of this result that I assign 4 
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distinctive general voice and special tone 
to each person I see speak or shout or 
laugh. This, however, is not quite so 
constant a thing as formerly, when I 
never looked at a friend without at once 
recalling his or her voice. Accustomed 
to being addressed, with very rare ex- 
ceptions, only by writing or the manual 
alphabet, I hear with the eye, and that 
necessarily more downcast than directed 
to the countenance, and translate what is 


said to me into my own voice, not that. 


of my companion. 

The few external sounds apprehended 
by me are, as mentioned above, abrupt, 
explosive and isolated, having no se- 
quence or gradation. When, by a rare 
chance, they exhibit anything like mea- 
sured rise and fall, the effect is agreeable, 
and my little orchestra is prompt to re- 
spond. When travelling on the Missis- 
sippi I found the beat of the exhaust from 
the high - pressure engines, monotonous 
and unmusical as it is, often pleasant. 
Still more so was the puff from another 
boat moving in the opposite direction, 
when we passed near enough for it to 
reach me. It grew more and more dis- 
tinct as the two boats approached, and 
died away as they separated. My tire- 
less little home-performers bound it to 
the cadence of the “ Dies Ire,” in slow 
time and with extra emphasis on the 
first and fourth syllables of each line. 

So obtrusive, when not wanted, is this 
ceaseless humming that I have difficulty, 
in repeating poetry aloud, to avoid sing- 
song. It may easily be imagined that 
that tendency, together with general de- 

’ ficiency in nice accentuation, suffices to 
prevent my services as a reader from 
being eagerly sought. Yet I never, like 
Dr. Kitto, send my hearers to sleep: I al- 
ways stop before that anti-climax. 

Another ill effect of the noise is, that it 
often interferes with the power of abstrac- 
tion, The song of the tea-kettle, to which 
it bears some resemblance, is, it is true, 
deemed a great help to meditation. John- 
son doubtless found it so, but even he 
would have objected to the unbroken 
action, through all his waking hours and 
minutes, of such an incentive’ to thought. 
Denied the relief of silence, he would 
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have been thankful to have it occasion- 
ally drowned even by the stunning jar 
of a Fleet street dray. It may here be 
objected that the noise of streets is also 
incessant, and that a great deal of hard 
and dry thinking is nevertheless done 
in the midst of it. It can, however, in 
inner rooms be almost or quite shut out, 
and in the busiest quarters it has its lapses 
and intervals which afford relief and re- 
fresh the attention. For a while, the 
constant ripple of a brook is, as the poets 
all tell us, lulling to the senses and mild- 
ly stimulative to the mind; but one who 
should listen to it in all his waking mo- 
ments would not find it conducive to 
effective thought. 
Long after the external sense of hear- 
ing had actually disappeared it maintain- 
ed itself in “dreams and visions of the 
night.” Its passing away from that field 
of exercise was very gradual indeed. In 
fact, it is not yet absolutely complete. 
Once or twice in a year the voices of 
playmates or of relatives and other ac- 
quaintances of early days make them- 
selves heard. All of us will occasion- 
ally be greeted in sleep by the scenes 
and associates of childhood, and they 
come, if at all, of course with all their 
attributes—in their habits as they lived. 
Were it practicable to bring on at will 
or through systematic effort any partic- 
ular class of dreams—to dream to order, 
so to speak—there would be an obvious 
luxury in summoning the figures and 
events of my archaic epoch, and ex- 
acting from the auditory nerve a post- 
mortem service like the neural activity 
which haunts, so vividly and often so 
very painfully, the vacant place of an 
amputated limb. In the march of im- 
provement artificial dreaming may here- 
after be invented. Mine is one of the 
cases in which it would be highly ben- 
eficial. I should hear nothing but what 
I had heard before, dreams reproducing 
only experiences, but I should hear that 
more distinctly and fully than memory 
can enable me todo. It would be ad- 
vantageous to hear voices in all the mi- 
nutest shades of pitch and accent, and 
airs perfect to a quaver. The wall of 
glass which has grown around me would 
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fall, like that of Jericho, at a summons, | 


my Joshua the babblers of the play- 
ground or the quieter voices of home. 

The disposition of the deaf to speak 
in a louder tone of voice than neces- 
sary is due principally to their inabil- 
ity to judge of the proper key. Their 
knowledge of surrounding sounds is 
more or less imperfect. They can only 
guess at the strength of the noises 
against which they have for the mo- 
ment to contend. To make sure, they 
speak loudly. This difficulty is perplex- 
ing in proportion to the degree of deaf- 
ness. When that is complete, the ne- 
cessity exists of calculating an unknown 
quantity from the slenderest possible 
data. Often I find my comprehensi- 
bility suddenly cut off in the middle 
of a sentence. I look around for the 
rival sound which has silenced me. I 
may discover it, and generally do; or I 
may not. It may have ceased as ab- 
ruptly as it arose, or it may be continu- 
ous. In the one case of the latter di- 
lemma I am apt to raise my voice too 
high, and perchance disturb others who 
have a right to be heard among them- 
selves—at any rate, to attract disagree- 
able attention to myself and interlocutor. 
In the other case I have to go through 
a series of vocal experiments to ascer- 
tain by repeated efforts in what key I 
must speak. The competing sound— 
that, for instance, of a wagon or a train 
passing, or the outbreak of a trumpet— 
may be such as to render the struggle 
hopeless. When, again, I do not per- 
ceive, and am not informed, what the 
obstruction is, I speak at random, if I 
speak at all, until it is ascertained and 
measured or until it is gone. All this 
tends to unsettle my confidence in my 
own voice, and to make it unsteady and 
unequal. The comfort is very great of 
conversing in a place where the prob- 
abilities of such interference are reduced 
so nearly to a minimum as to admit of 
their being ignored. My voice is then 
at its best, perfectly comprehensible be- 
cause free from any apprehension of not 
being so, and defective only in force— 
a defect not then of importance. Situ- 
ations of exactly the opposite character 
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are in assemblages for pleasure or busi- 
ness and railway-carriages. Conversa- 
tion under these circumstances is almost 
forbidden fruit. The clatter of talk and 
the rattle and roar of the train are steady 
enough, too. It is their loudness which 
does the mischief— comparative loud- 
ness, that is, measured by the volume 
of my solitary pipe; and yet I cannot 
but think, from what I note in those 
around me in such places, that there 
is a way of getting understood without 
bawling, if I could only trace the nar- 
row path and tread it steadily. If so, 
success in finding that strait and narrow 
way has not yet rewarded me. When I 
go into a crowd in full swing, I go into 
isolation. In a railway-train the mov- 
ing landscape or a book or newspaper is 
my only resource; and on entering it I 
take leave not merely of the friends left 
on the platform, but of those who ac- 
company me. The conductor, to whom 
the familiar “fiery iron rattle’ is as no- 
thing, can understand; but the conduc- 
tor cannot be ranked, conversationally, 
among the availables. On the whole, it 
will readily be believed that some of my 
pleasantest moments on the rail have 
been spent in one of Pullman’s berths, 
when it was not too hot or too dusty or 
Aoo stifling or too rough. 

Speaking of sleeping on the wing, once, 
after waiting on the bluff at Natchez sev- 
eral hours for a boat going to Vicksburg, 
I seized the first that came along in the 
afternoon. She was a small and cranky 
craft, bearing the expressive, if not se- 
ductive, title of the Arkansas Mail. She 
rounded to at the signal, with marked 
promptness in beginning, but discourag- 
ing slowness in executing, the evolution. 
Her passenger-list was full, the tradition- 
al Arkansas Traveller of the ante-bellum 
period being on his way home from the 
delights so graphically depicted by Pike. 
One state-room, and one only, was va- 
cant. Through the end of that, in a thin 
wooden casing, shot up an escape-pipe 
which emitted, at stated intervals of about 
six seconds, a blast that could be heard 
two miles. In this quiet retreat I enjoy- 
ed a capital night’s sleep. The skipper 
no doubt considered his Natchez acqui- 
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sition as exactly the man for the place, as 
General Early did the Virginia state of- 
ficial who told him toward the close of 
the war he thought it time for every man 
to take the field, and he was only wait- 
ing to find a suitable position. ‘I have 
the very place for you,” said the veteran. 
—Name it,” eagerly urged the civilian. 
—“A musket in the ranks,’’ was the re- 
ply. Apropos to this is a recollection of 
repute for exceptional bravery cheaply 
acquired. Over the heads of an advance 
line of infantry lying in a skirt of woods 
a rifled shell would every few minutes 
sing, and every man would simultane- 
ously and involuntarily bob his head. 
All save one, that is. How those of the 
gallant men who did not know him must 
have wondered at the sang-froid of their * 
imperturbable companion! and how little 
did they imagine what a high price he 
would have paid for admission to that 
military music! Poor fellows! Many 
of them were soon required to pay a 
higher still. 

A notable annoyance with me is a 
difficulty in remembering names. Un- 
able to take part in a general conver- 
sation, where “stening is necessary, I 
am usually restricted to communication 
with one person at atime. To address 
him or her by name at each sentence 
or two is of course a waste of breath. 
Hence the ungenial habit of seldom 
addressing people by name under any 
circumstances. This habit is confirmed 
by the non-use of my own name by 
those communicating with me, their re- 
marks being pruned of all redundan- 


of much of the freshness and warmth 
of friendly oral intercourse. Nor, of 
course, does the mutual repetition of 
names in conversation between others 
reach me. So that the patronymics 
even of my friends are not always at 
my tongue’s end. Those of simple ac- 
quaintances are harder and harder to 
summon on an emergency in proportion 
to slightness of intimacy or infrequency 
of meeting. This employment of their 
names only in designating, and not in 
greeting, persons gives a frigidity to my 


not but have some effect in enhancing 
the isolation naturally due to deafness. 
I frequently endeavor to amend the 
fault, but with no flattering success. 
In exchanging salutations in the street 
the idea of using the name of the other 
party has been pretty well abandoned, 
mainly because of the simple impossi- 
bility of being always sure of the name 
at the moment. 

Well would it be did command of the 
vocabulary fail me only in respect of 
“proper” designations. Want of facil- 
ity of general expression is a more im- 
portant defect, of which I am sensible 
enough, having it constantly forced upon 
my attention. Writing is but a more care- 
ful dialogue or monologue, and no Ollen- 
dorf has yet invented a way of learning 
to talk without talking. It is easy enough 
to say that where there are ideas, words 
are not far off, and that the faculty of 
exact thinking implies that of precise 
expression. The saying has a sufficient 
basis of truth to keep it alive, but not 
enough to make it sound. Fluency in 
words we all know, from daily expe- 
rience, to coexist frequently with bar- 
renness of ideas; and, vice versaé, many 
men who think well or are rich in fancy 
find expression more or less of a task. 
In both speaking and writing command 
of language manifests itself as a distinct 
endowment or attainment. If it does 
not originally exist in the one charac- 
ter, it must be sought in the other. The 
deaf are prone to fall into a habit of 
condensed and meagre expression, and 
to lose the amplitude and luxuriance 
of cumulative and illustrative language 
more or less indispensable to elegance 
and ease of style and to the just devel- 
opment and enforcement of any theme. 
This is due in great degree to the mode 
in which it is customary to address the 
deaf. The difficulty of communicating 
with them causes their interlocutors to 
compress what they have to say into 
the fewest possible words. The usual 
garnish of adjectives and interjections 
is clipped carefully away ; qualifications 
disappear; everything is made rigid 
and absolute. The infinite variations 


manner in social intercourse which can- 


of emphasis and accent are of course 
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altogether dismissed, and these have a 
considerable part to play in the com- 
pleteness of language ; but their absence 
is comparatively unimportant, measured 
with that of words themselves. 

This conciseness of statement on the 
part of those addressing them causes a 
lack of confidence on the part of the deaf 
in such impressions as reach them through 
conversation, experience shows so many 
flaws and gaps, over and above the un- 
avoidable, in information thus derived. 
Details slurred as not worth giving at 
the expense of exertion greater than that 
ordinarily used in oral discourse may 
be nevertheless important and essen- 
tial, They are at least in a greater or 
less degree suggestive. Sometimes they 
can be got at by a persistent series of 
questions, but not in a way quite calcu- 
lated to satisfy. As a rule, they are 
lost. They reach others, and give others 
the advantage, fanto. Repeated ob- 
servation of this is the reverse of assur- 
ing. It discourages from personal inter- 
course and verbal inquiry. One unable 
to hear cannot listen. He cannot well 
take part in acauserie. He is presented 
with but one view of a fact or subject, 
and that as slight as possible. The light 
thrown from several sides by as many 
active disputants is denied him; nor 
does his mind receive the stimulus im- 
parted to theirs. A quiet and thought- 
ful listener will often be more benefited 
than any of the debaters ; and he never 
listens. No wonder that his tendency is 
to look more and more distrustfully on 
the means of communication which de- 
termines ninety-nine hundredths of the 
affairs of practical every-day life, and 
is fain to eliminate it as far as possible 
from his resources for pleasure or profit. 
Against this disposition a sense of duty 
to himself and others will more than any- 
thing else impel him to struggle. To- 
ward so clear a duct of moral and men- 
tal ventilation his instincts force him to 
press. Maimed in whatever senses or 
members, he would still be a part of 
humanity and unable to divest himself 
of its responsibilities. 

A loss of talk is certainly not an un- 
compensated privation. Much of it is 
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the mere outgrowth of the gregarious 
nature of the species, and as little val- 
uable or important in itself as the point- 
ing of their héads all in one direction by 
a herd of cattle—“forty feeding as one” 
—sentiment being just as attainable by 
individually facing an opposite quarter 
of the compass from that unanimously 
affected by the drove. There is a plea- 
sure, however, in harmony and com- 
munion, and what is a universal and 
constant pleasure must be in general 
wholesome and beneficial. But con- 
versation is far from being always a 
feast of reason or a flow of soul. It is 
only flints that strike fire, and flints are 
a minority among stones, granting that 
even they invariably come together at 


} the proper angle and under the right 


impetus. All conversation does not re- 
flect the charms of the forum, the draw- 
ing-room or the family fireside, and much 
more than a moiety of the time devoted 
to it may be better employed by every 
one. The deaf, however, are not more 
apt than others to make good use of the 
time thus saved. They are perhaps less 
so, for the reason that they have more 
of it—too much of it. They are apt to 
drift into a habit of reverie intellectually 
fruitless and enervating. This I would 
separate from the power of abstract 
thought, to which deafness has been 
sometimes pronounced — erroneously, I 
think—especially favorable. The kind 
of introversion caused by enforced seclu- 
sion from any part of the world of sense 
is hardly of the metaphysical character, 
the etymology of that word to the con- 


trary notwithstanding. The mind re- | 


lucts at meditating in fetters. For suc- 
cess in its supreme effort, self-inspection, 
it needs all its freedom. Monkish phi- 
losophy is of the worst, especially that of 
the silent orders. 

It may be that the deaf find their 
isolated point of observation aid some- 
what in broadening their view and en- 
abling them to generalize. Sound gene- 
ralization, however, demands conscien- 
tious thoroughness in particulars; and 
that it is not very easy for them to at- 
tain except in purely literary matters 
and such as address themselves wholly 
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to the eye. Often, however, where sys- 
tematic research is not in question, de- 
tail is confusing, and their judgment in 
such cases is the clearer and readier for 
escaping it. People who hear will make 
a practice frequently of shutting out a 
cloud of redundant minutiz, relevant 
though much of it be, to think and de- 
termine in quiet, as mothers will close 
their ears to the cries of the nursery and 
the calls of their ménage. But such pass- 
ing expedients ir? no way weaken the 
fact that the loss of a sense is a perma- 
nently disturbing element, like the loss 
of a limb, and that any real advantages 
to be derived from it are fanciful. 

The deaf are not usually thought so 
happy as the blind, the social pleasures 
remaining within reach of the latter 
being esteemed more than an offset for 
those they would part with in being re- 
stricted to the delights of the world of 
vision. This idea seems to me mistaken. 
I at least have never seen one who would 
exchange his defect of hearing for a cor- 
responding deduction from his powers 
of sight. The wholly deaf are less nu- 
merous than the wholly blind, but you 
will not find one of the former who does 
not consider himself the more fortunate. 
What may be the feeling of the latter I 
cannot so confidently say, but I cannot 
realize that one of them would hesitate 
to pay a much greater price for daylight 
than the loss of hearing. ‘‘The lust of 
the eye” is incomparably beyond that 
of the ear. The domain of sound is a 
petty province by the side of the vast 
and magnificent empire possessed by 
vision, And that is always before us. 
It is almost never shut out in entire dark- 
ness, and in every nook and corner of 
it, in every natural object, there is beauty. 
Sound often disappears altogether: it is 
generally trivial, and high and delight- 
ful expression in it is altogether excep- 
tional, As a means of gratification to 
mind or body it more nearly approaches 
smell than the higher sense of sight. 
Doubtless there are those who hold a 
fine picture to be less superior to a well- 
rendered opera than the latter is to the 
scent of the violet or the heliotrope. But 
when music is cited, all is said that can 
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be said for the luxuries of sound. A 
picture is but one of the innumerable 
treasures of the retina—a landscape, a 
leaf, a flower, the moonlight, the sea, 
“the statue that enchants the world,” the 
face of one we love, the infinitude of 
objects rich in associations which are 
annihilated by darkness. The voices of 
friends and fellow-beings, and the un- 
checked intercommunion of which they 
are the vehicle, are none the less a de- 
light and blessing ; but they are not the 
only vehicle. Others exist, partial and 
inadequate certainly, but serving many 
ends both of utility and enjoyment. 

When we add to the already over- 
weighted balance the physical helpless- 
ness of the blind, all possibility of com- 
parison seems to fade away. Neverthe- 
less, we are all familiar with geniality 
and companionableness as traits of the 
blind, and with the apparent happiness 
attendant upon such qualities, They 
seem to yearn for, and with especial 
success to cultivate, their one great plea- 
sure—society. This pursuit of the social 
virtues cannot fail to elevate both mind 
and character. The sensibilities and 
intellect grow more acute and refined. 
An impulse is given to the imagination. 
Homer, Milton and Blind Harry (whose . 
“Apostrophe to Freedom” entitles him 
to be cited) are a large poetical per- 
centage in favor of the blind. 

The deaf, on the other hand, are cred- 
ited with being morose and suspicious. 
A privation so unsocial in its nature is 
in truth not calculated to sweeten the 
temper. In general society they have 
accordingly abundant occasion for the 
exertion of self-control. That effort, 
when it has become habitual, is apt to 
have a repellent effect upon one’s bear- 
ing and mood; and all the more so be- 
cause it necessarily fails of appreciation 
at the hands of others, who are not able 
to make due allowances for what they 
cannot be expected to understand and 
do not feel called upon to study. No 
one has a right to ask that people should 
devote their time and attention when in 
his company, at the expense of others, 
to the continuous consideration and al- 
leviation of his deficiencies. The brunt 
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of the lifelong struggle against the ab- 
normal conditions which oppress him he 
must bear himself. What aid he gets 
from others must be sporadic and im- 
perfect. After 4 while he learns to 
shoulder his burden with what of pa- 
tience and strength his idiosyncrasy will 
permit, but seldom with-grace and ease. 
Ready sprightliness and unfailing affa- 
bility do not, it will readily be avowed, 
always distinguish those who have to run 
the social race thus heavily handicapped. 
On the score of being unduly sus- 
picious, a little reflection will show that 
the popular notion goes too far. Vigi- 
lance and suspicion are convertible 
terms. One who depends on a single 
sense for information will evince more 
vigilance than he who has two to guide 
him. When this sense is that of so 
prominent and mobile a feature as the 
eye, the watchfulness shown is more 
noticeable than when both eye and ear, 
or the ear alone, are relied on. Listen- 
ing is an act that not only does not show, 
’ but actually excludes, motion. Very dif- 
ferent is it when service is exacted from 
the eye. Its slightest motion is per- 
ceptible, and its restlessness will be un- 
pleasantly striking to those who take 
the eye for the index of the mind. The 
deaf, aware of this popular impression, 
are sometimes made by it self-suspi- 
cious or more than usually self-observ- 
ant; and that is productive of restraint 
and lack of apparent frankness in man- 
ner. Having, too, exceptional difficul- 
ties to contend with, they may some- 
times fancy that they get scant credit 
for the effort; and what sense of injus- 
tice may thence arise will be more or 
less manifest. 
Charles the Fifth’s reply to a knight 
who boasted that he had never felt fear, 
“Then you never snuffed a candle with 
your fingers,’’ would be appreciated by 
one who should stuff his ears and cross 
Broadway or Chestnut street by “cor- 
poration moonlight.” After an interval 
of the most intense and eager suspicion 
spent in contemplating the gloom, right 
and left, from the vantage-ground of the 
curbstone, “fearing to launch away,” he 
would suddenly dart for the opposite 
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shore; and make better time in reach- 
ing it than he had supposed to lie within 
his locomotive capacity. He would for 
some time remember the anxiety of his 
period of hesitation, and would be as- 
sisted in comprehending the analogous 
strain on those who are surrounded 
constantly in the turmoil of life through 
which they have to move by the impen- 
etrable blankness of vocal obscurity. 

As the blind are at home in the dark, 
so there are places Where the idea of 
sound may be dismissed and the deaf 
find its negation perfectly natural. In 
the forest and the library, microcosms 
of mind and Nature, the deaf are at 
home. In the one the birds are hushed 
and the leaves restrict themselves to a 
whisper ; and “No talking !”’ is the time- 
honored rule in the other. In my own 
case the private orchestra before referred 


in both, adapts its behavior to the sur- 
roundings, and makes itself heard only 
when called on. It holds itself ready 
then to reproduce, or respond to and rep- 
resent, the undertone of silence audible 
which may be said never utterly to de- 
sert the air, any more than the long 
ground-swell is ever wholly absent from 
the calmest sea. Even the velvet tread 
of the hare that scuds before me in the 
field I seem to hear for the first few leaps, 
and the ripple of the stream readily ac- 
quires voice as I watch it. The thud of 
the breakers I feel when close by, and 
seem to hear, as well as the wash of the 
thin sheet it sends up over the sand, 
though, never having been on the beach 
before fourteen, I more than doubt my 
being right as to the true “swish” of the 
latter. But it says its say, after a fash- 
ion, to my noisy imagination. 
Everything has its humorous side. 
Among the humors of my situation is 
the not infrequent necessity of enter- 
ing into argument to convince stran- 
gers that my deafness is absolute. They 
will ignore the proffered pencil and per- 
sist in bawling crescendo. Some even 
with whom my acquaintance has lasted 
a little longer than was necessary to 
convince them of the fact will on meet- 


ing me use the voice, and continue to 
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do so, making the conversation on their 
side a mosaic or sandwich of tongue and 
pencil or manual spelling. With hotel- 
men—who, as they will say, are “used 
to all sorts of people’’—this seldom or 
never occurs. They take to writing with- 


out hesitating or raising an eyebrow. 


That I find quite a comfort, and it has 
helped to make the unpopularity of the 
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hote]-clerk sctuntaiites of a marvel in my 
eyes. The most hopeless case on my list 
is the average rustic female. She figures 
vividly in many a remembered instance 
of the pursuit of knowledge under dif- 
ficulties. She and Boniface are the op- 
posite ends of the scale: one is familiar 
with but few, and the other with all, of 
the phases of humanity. Q. 
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WELVE O’CLOCK and a starless 

night, the sky bending so close to 
earth that one might fancy the very 
steam of the world’s passions condensed 
in the black clouds that rolled heavily 
across it: no sound save the ceaseless 
soft plashing of the Mississippi waves. 
Suddenly a light wind rose: a piercing 
shaft of moonlight struck through the 
clouds, falling on the black letters over 
a beer-shop, and idealizing to purple 
and fine linen some fluttering rags that 
hung from a dingy tenement - house. 
The wind grew stronger; the clouds 
were blown into wild shapes; the shaft 
of moonlight melted out into a broad 
sheet of silver. 

A steep bluff overhung the river: 
sloping away from it were the long, 
curving streets of a Southern city. A 
flight of stone steps led from its highest 
pointto a flatlevel, where new workshops, 
ruins of burned houses and long cotton- 
sheds were crowded together. It wasa 
damp, dirty place. Peoplecalled Hell's 
Half-Acre,” and in the day it justified its 
name. But the moon denies her gift of 
beauty to naught, and to-night this most 
melancholy half-acre seemed to have a 
better right to be. Ont noticed then 
twenty - four slim white pillars, Corin- 
thian in design, that fire had left stand- 
ing from some stately public building. 
The moonbeams broke into a thousand 
different shapes in the little inlets where 
the river had pushed its way in. The 


shapeless ruins were imposing in the half- 
light, and heavy-scented flowers grew 
above them, mingling their odors with 
the sweet fresh smell of new timber at. 
the planing-mill. And the river— by 
daylight a vulgar muddy stream — now 
flowed in wide, mysterious grandeur, with 
distant gleams of silver on its slow waves. 

Across the river, on the line of another 
State, was a little town, so white and sim- 
ple and still that it might have been the 
home of moths and shadows. But as the 
moon’s light grew clearer a keen eye 
might have seen a man’s form standing 
at the water’s edge, and a keen ear might 
have heard the sound of a body falling 
into water. The river was narrow at this 
point, and a man could easily swim across 
it, as this one was doing. His body un- 
dulated under the waves like a snake's. 
His head, barely visible above the water, 
was small, and the wet hair clung close- 
ly about it like a cap. When he had 
landed he stood for a moment shiver- 
ing with cold and casting quick, nervous 
glances around him as if he had been 
pursued. Then he walked irresolutely 
toward a cotton-shed, and throwing him- 
self on the ground, partly sheltered by a 
bale of cotton, he fell asleep. 

The sun rose gloomily, and in its light 
the place that had been almost poetic 
the night before showed all its squalid 
ugliness. The street near the river, 
once a fine and fashionable promenade, 
now seemed built of the very skeletons 
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of houses, so busily had decay been at 
work and so little had been done to stop 
its advance. The very flowers had lost 
their purity, and hung heavy with little 
particles of cotton that had blown upon 
them from the wagons continually pass- 
ing, and blackened in the coal- dust. 
It had caught in the delicate lily - cups ; 
it weighed down the roses; and in the 
broad foliage of the arbor-vite it had 
woven itself in and out until each piece 
was like a fan. With the sun awoke 
noisy life. The cotton-drays raced along 
Front Row, their black drivers standing 
in them hatless, shoeless and ragged, 
urging on their mules with discordant 
cries. The bleating of goats was heard 
from the darky settlement on the side of 
the cliff as queer old aunties and uncles 
hobbled out to milk them. Down on the 
flat the whir of machinery began; grimy 
men flung oaths or rough jests at each 
other ; flatboats appeared on the river; 
and the air grew dense with smoke from 
the mills. 

Through all, the man sleeping under 
the cotton-shed did not stir: a deep ex- 
haustion seemed to hold him hand and 
foot. The sun found him out and dried 
his jeans clothing, warmed his bare feet, 
and even tried to pierce through his cold 
body to the dark, soggy earth on which 
it rested. It beamed on his close hair 
until it blew from his face, light in color 
and curling at the ends. The face was 
one common enough in a malarious 
country —a yellow, lean, sharp face: 
besides this, it was a young, weak, pas- 
sionate face. The sunbeams were kind 
and did not wake him. The eyelids 
pressed close upon the eyes, and the 
lashes lay motionless on the thin cheeks. 

After a time a negro passed near the 
cotton -shed—one of the kind called 
“roustabouts”’ in that part of the coun- 
try—people who live in a happy-go-lucky 
sort of way, dependent from day to day 

on stray jobs or stray thefts, never losing 
flesh or vivacity, never appearing other- 
wise than supremely content with life 
and their lot. This one had his work 
for the day. A bag was hung over his 
shoulder, and he was picking up the 
loose cotton that had fallen from burst 
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bales preparatory to cleansing it for the 
gin. He saw the sleeping man, and be- 
came instinct with the natural hostility 
that the negro seems to have for the poor 
white. 

“Git up from dar, you lazy tramp!” he 
shouted, and, seeing that the man did not 
stir, he picked up a bit of coal and threw 
it with such precision as to hit the sleeper 
on his sunburned neck. 

He started up and stared around him 
with a gleam of ferocity in his eyes. 

The negro laughed loudly. ‘What 
gyardin did you come outen ?” he said. 
“You's enough to skeer de crows, you 
is.” 

The man took no notice of his gibes, 
but staggering to his feet walked slowly 
across the flat and up the stone steps. 
Now and then he put his hand to his 
head in a confused way. “I must git 
across the city,’’ he muttered: “there's 
good hiding in some o’ the slums ‘round 
the bayou.” 

He turned up Promenade street, walk- 
ing with slow, dragging steps. “Seems to 
me I’m powerful weak,” he muttered. 
“Has it been longer’n a day sence I 
tuk my food ?” 

“Chickee! chick! chick! chick!” 

He stopped at the sweet sound of a 
child’s voice, and looking over a broken 
gate saw a little blue-eyed girl feeding 
chickens by the wood-pile in the yard. 

“Sissy, can you give me a glass of 
buttermilk ?” 

‘Mamma! mamma!” called the child, 
“‘here’s a man wants some buttermilk.” 

“He will have to wait for it,” answer- 
ed a voice from the house: “the churn — 
won't be ready for half an hour.” 

“Come in,” said the little maid, run- 
ning to the gate and holding it open. 
“You can wait a while, can't you? 
Here’s a seat on the wood-pile.” 

He followed her like one in a dream. 

She stood up before him, a straight, 
sweet shape, afid began to talk. “You 
don't look very nice,” said she, her eyes 
wandering over his torn, soiled garments, 
with bits of coal and dirt falling away 
from the side that had lain next to the 
earth ; “ but I s'pose you were a soldier.” 

“No, little girl : I never was a soldier.” 
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“I’m s’prised to hear that. My papa 
was a colonel, and nearly all the men 
that come here and—and—ask for things, 
you know, b’longed to some big gene- 
ral’s army—Lee’s or Forrest’s or Hood's. 
I can’t remember all the names.” 

He said nothing, and little Miss Del- 
icacy feared she had hurt his feelings. 
“Do you like sugar-cakes?’” she said 
soothingly. 

He nodded his head. 

“The trouble is—’’ she drew nearer 
and lowered her voice confidentially— 
“there are so many boys about, and they 
are dreadful fellows for sugar - cakes. 
They hardly ever leave any till next 
day. But I'll see about it.” 

She disappeared behind the honey- 
suckle that hung over the porch, but 
she did not come back. The sound of 
tempestuous sobbing came from within, 
and it was plain she had either been dis- 
appointed of the sugar-cakes, or, as was 
more likely, forbidden a social chat with 
a tramp. 

The man took no heed of her absence. 
He lifted his eyes and looked across the 
river to Hopefield, the little town so white 
and still. But to him it seemed to run 
with blood and ring with sound. His 
teeth clenched together: his eyes glow- 
ed in his set face like eyes in discolored 
marble. Close by the river-bank was 
his home, a log house weatherboarded, 
that he had built himself. He could see 
the zigzag line of the fence and the hol- 
lyhocks growing by the window. He 
had planted them there two years ago, 
when he married little Betty Hill and 
brought her home. What those years 
had been to him he and God knew. 
He was poor, but Betty had made him 
love his daily work. He was ignorant, 
but Betty had been his teacher. He was 
rough, but Betty was fine. That for which 
men have 


Ransacked the ages, spoiled the climes, 


had come to him pressed down and run- 
ning over. And now— 

Wrenching his mind from that horri- 
ble “now,” he threw back his thoughts 
to the early days of his love and hers: 
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herter swim an’ ter fish an’ terrow. We 
gethered hick’ry-nuts in th’ same basket, 
an’ I marked every sweet-gum tree she 
wanted, so’t not a boy in Hopefield 
dared ter tech one of ’em. I cut her 
name in my arm; and once I took a 
stran’ of her long black hair and sewed 
it over my heart so deep that the blood 
run every time I drawed the needle out. 
Little Betty! Little Betty! Was ther’ 
ever a time I didn’t love her? I toted 
her in my arms when she was a teenchy 
baby, an’ I watched her year by year 
growin’ purtier, an’ straighter’n a sap- 
lin’ in the woods. She never growed 
very tall; on’y as high as my heart, she 
said. She had sech a purty way of say- 
in’ things !—nimble with her tongue as 
she was with her feet in a reel.” His lips 
parted with something like a smile. 

“Here is the buttermilk,” said the 
child’s voice, ‘and the sugar-cakes too; 
but I had to cry for them.” 

He started to his feet, and, taking the 
bowl, drank the milk thirstily, a faint col- 
or coming under his brown skin. But 
he never took his eyes from the Hope- 
field shore; and as he drained the last 
drop he saw three men walking rapidly 
down toward the river. His heart gave 
a wild leap: the bowl dropped from his 
hands. “They're on my track,” he said 
hoarsely. 

No use now to hurry across the city to 
hide in the slums: it was too late for that 
plan. In his pressing need a sudden 
thought came to him of an old black 
woman who lived near. She had be- 
longed to a minister's family in Hope- 
field. He had known her all his life: 
she had made a pet of him, and would 
befriend him now. 

He walked quickly out of the yard 
toward the hovel that Aunt Mely called 
home. It was a chance whether he ever 


reached it, for he stopped at the steepest 


height of the bluff, and for one mad mo- 
ment thought how easy it. would be to 
crush out fear, remorse, agony, life, in 
one short, sharp point of time. But he 
drew back and walked on with long 
quick steps. 

Aunt Mely’s house was poised on the 


“She allays belonged ter me. I learnt 


side of the bluff like a rocking-stone. 
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Back of it was a struggling garden pro- 
tected from the goats by a queer sort of 
fence made of all the refuse stuff Aunt 
Mely could find—broad planks and nar- 
row planks, old fence-rails, sticks of wood 
and brush-heaps. Of the house itself you 
could not say that one part was worse 
than another. It seemed to hang to- 
gether by attenuated threads. Samson 
in his days of bibs and long-gowns could 
have brought it about his ears with a vig- 
orous infantine kick. The chimney was 
remarkable. It had been daubed with 
mud and stuck with clay, and on the 
outside Aunt Mely had nailed a shining 
sheet of tin. 

The old woman was bustling about in- 
doors when a shadow came between her 
and the sun. She looked up and saw a 
man's form in the doorway : “‘ Lor’ bless 
my soul, Phil Vickers! is dat weed 
What's de matter wid you?” 

“T’m in great trouble, Aunt. Mely. I 
want you to help me—hide me.’ 

“Hide you? Why, what hev you been 
a-doin’ 

He pushed his way beside her into the 
room. 

She followed him and shut the door. 
““What have you done, boy?” she re- 
peated. 

“T’'ve killed Tom Jack, if you must 
know.” 

“Killed Tom Jack! Phil Vickers, you 
God-forsaken creetur’! what did you do 
dat for ?” 

His eyes sparkled; he forgot his ter- 
ror; his voice rose to a shrill key and 
shook in speaking: “Aunt Melly, tell me 
this: Have I been a good husband to 
Betty Hill?” 

“Yes, you have, Phil: come what may, 
I'll always b’ar witness to dat.” 

“I’ve loved her, Aunt Mely, and you 
know it. She lay on my heart day an’ 
night. I thought she was a true wife to 
me.’ 

“So she was, Phil—so she was. Many 
an’ many’s de time she’s said ter me, 
‘My Phil’s de sweetest, kindest boy dat 
ever lived.’” 

He broke into a howl of anguish: 
“Now you hear what that counts up 
ter. I got home Monday night from a 
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day’s huntin’: I had a deer on my 
shoulder. It was the day befo’ Moddy- 
Gras, you know: we was comin’ across 
next day to see the sights. I had been 
whistlin’ loud, but I stopped when I got 
in hollerin’ reach o’ the house, and slip- 
ped to the winder to see what Little Bet- 
ty was doin’. An’ thar, sho’ as thar’s a 
livin’ God, standin’ by my wife, his arm 
round her waist, was a man! Things 
swum befo’ my eyes for a minnit: then 
the pine-knots blazed up an’ I saw Tom 
Jack’s face. I watched em. They were 
talkin’ an’ laughin’ quite frien’ly, Tom 
struttin’ about like a dancin’-jack. Then 
he comes up to her ag’in, pulls at her 
dress an’ kisses her on the bare neck, 
she a-laughin’ an’ a-strugglin’ with him, 
as she’d done with me a thousan’ times. 
I lifted my rifle, thankin’ God there was 
a load in it, an’ shot. I'd as lief ha’ hit 
‘em both; but on’y Tom Jack dropped, 
and Little Betty stood screamin’ over him 
an’ wringin’ her han’s. I flung down 
my rifle an’ run to the woods. I was 
thar all that night an’ yesterday, walkin’, 
walkin’, walkin’, till another night come; 

an’ I swum the river befo’ sun - up this 
mornin’.”” 

“God forgive you, Phil! God forgive 
you fo’ yer sin!” 

“Sin, is it?—sin to shoot a man who 
wants to reap a crop I’ve fenced in? 
Don’t talk to me about sin, old Mely 
Mitchell !’’ 

“Thar! thar! poor boy! Don’t look 
at me so wild. What kin I do for you, 
honey ?” 

“Whatever you do must be done soon,” 
he said sullenly. ‘I saw some men leave 
Hopefield as I started here: they must 
be nearly across.”’ 

“I ain’t got a place on de yearth to 
hide you, Phil, ’thouten you kin git in de 
chimley: they'll never think o’ lookin’ 
dar. You kin keep in all day, and steal. 
off when night comes. I think you'd 
better take ter de woods ag’in.” 

“T won't do that—not unless I want 
ter go blind crazy.” 

“See’f you kin crawl in de chimley. 
Dar ain't been no fire in it for a month 
o’ Sundays. It smokes so bad I can’t 
cook nothin’, You kin stan’ up, an’ I'll 
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put a cheer in de fireplace, and pile it up 
wid my ole clo’es ter hide yer legs.” 

“Look out, Aunt Mely, an’ see’f they're 
comin’.”’ 

She opened the door cautiously: “I 
see three men at de landin’, Phil, but 
dey ain’t a-comin’ dis way. Dey's struck 
across Front Row.” 

“They're off my track. They'll look 
for me in the very slums I meant to hide 
in.” 

“For all dat, dis ain’t a safe place fo’ 
you, Phil.” 

“Do you want to turn me out of your 
house ?” 

“God forbid, you po’ boy! Stay and 
git what comfort you kin. Stretch yer- 
self out on dat bed dar and try ter rest. 
I'll watch out fo’ you.” 

He threw himself down and tried to 
sleep, but in vain. His blood began to 
burn and race in his veins: pain struck 
at him with a thousand whips. He held 
his hands over his mouth to keep him- 
self from screaming aloud, 

Toward noon he heard, as from some 
far-off place, Aunt Mely’s voice: “ Phil, 
honey, dey’re comin’ back.” 

He sprang up and thrust his head 
recklessly out of the door. 

“Git back, Phil,” said the old woman 
sharply: “I kin tell you all der is to tell. 
Dey’s stoppin’ now at a house on Prom- 
enade street. Dey’s drawin’ water at de 
well by de wood-pile, an’ a little gal is 
talkin’ to dem.” 

“She gave me some buttermilk this 
mornin’: she saw the way I come. I’m 
alost man.” 

“No, you ain't. You jis’ git right in 
de chimley, an’ I'll deal wid 'em if dey 
come r’arin’ roun’ dis house.” 

By the time he was well in the hiding- 
place the men had turned toward the 
negro quarter. Aunt Mely sat down and 
went to work quietly on a patchwork 
quilt, ready to receive them with proper 
surprise and dignity. But when they 
came the work fell from her hands, her 
skin turned ashen-gray, she shook in 
every limb, for Tom Jack was the first 
man to burst into the room—Tom Jack, 
strong in virile life, angry-eyed, a long 


knife stuck in his belt. 
Vor. XXI.—16 
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Aunt Mely was a setae old soul: she 
recovered herself quickly and said noth- 
ing. “Phil sartinly shot somebody,” she 
thought, ‘an’ I'll jis’ hol’ my tongue till 
I see how things i is gwine ter turn out.” 

“Where is Phil Vickers?” said Tom 
in a voice husky with passion. 

“Phil Vickers? Why, I ain’t seed de 
boy sence I went over to his house "bout 
a week back to git a settin’ of eggs Miss 
Betty ’d been savin’ up for me.” 

“Now come, Aunt Mely,” said one of 
the party good-humoredly, “you needn't 
lie. Little Sally Polk saw him come right 
in yer do’. We left a p'liceman huatin’ 
him in the city, an’ was on our way back 
to Hopefield when the child told us whar 
he were.” 

“O my soul! What's poor Phil done 
dat you're all a-huntin’ him like a pack 
o’ houn’s ?” 

“Phil’s had a little shootin’ - affair,” 
said the good-natured man. 

“Who'd he shoot 

“Who'd he shoot?” cried Tom Jack. 
“The sweetest, brightest creetur’ the Lord 
ever made—my sister, Nancy Jack.” 

In the dreadful silence that followed 
a convulsive, gasping sound was heard. 
The next moment Phil Vickers sprang 
out, his hair and clothes covered with 
mould like a spectre from the grave. “Is 
this true, boys? Did I kill Nancy Jack ?” 
he said in a harsh, hollow voice. 

Jack sprang at him, his knife flashing 
in the air. But he was caught and held 
back by one of the men with him: “Soft- 
ly, Tom, softly! Let Phil have fair play.” 

“Fair play for a man who shot down 
my sister in cold blood?” | 

“As God sees me, Tom, I thought it 
was you kissin’ Little Betty.” 

“That's an argyment, Tom,” said the 
third man, who had a long, sad face, and 
who lingered over his words as if he 
were patting them—“that’s an argyment 
as ‘ll go down with the jury. It was 
night; you an’ Nancy are alike in the 
face; you've got no whiskers, vou know, 
Tom. How was Phil to know that it was 
Nancy a-showin’ herself off to Little Bet- 
ty, dressed up in your clo’es for a Moddy- 
Gras frolic ?”’ 

As he heard a curious change came 
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over Phil. His knees began to shake 
pitiably, his body to collapse. He held 
out his hand as if trying to steady him- 
self, and, grasping only air, he fell slow- 
ly to the floor, saying in a stifled voice, 
“Let Tom kill me: I ain’t fit to live.” 

“The hangman will do it for me,” 
said Tom with a snarl, 

“Is de po’ gal dead ?” said Aunt Mely. 

“No, she ain't dead—she ain’t dead 
yit,” rejoined the sad-faced man. ‘We 
couldn't git a doctor yisterday, de town 
was in such a swivet. But Dr. Taylor, 
he come over las’ night, an’ is thar now. 
He ain't foun’ de bullet. He says Blan: 
cy’ sin a cosmotose state.” 

Now, while this talk was going on some 
one else was crossing the river from Hope- 
field—a sturdy little woman with black 
hair and eyes. She was seated in the 
exact centre of a knife- bottomed boat 
that cut through the water fast as a bird 
- flies. With her single oar flashing into 
the water on either side she made quick 
time across the Mississippi; and now she 
came flying into Aunt Mely’s cabin, a 
little vehement whirlwind of a creature 


with a voice as high and sweet as a bird- 
note. 
“Oh! thank Goodness! you are all 


here!’ she cried brokenly. Then she 
caught Tom Jack’s hand: “Oh, Tom, 
she is saved! The doctor has found the 
bullet. He says she is all right now— 
will need nothing but good nursing ; 
an’ that, you know, she’ll have. I won't 
leave her night nor day till she’s on her 
feet ;’’ and Little Betty burst into tears, 
in which perhaps all wanted to join. 

“How'd you come here, chile?” said 
Aunt Mely. 

“I was so anxious about Nancy that I 
couldn't think of anything else till the 
doctor had spoke. Then my mind mis- 
trusted me about Tom. I asked where 
he was, an’ they told me he had taken 
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his bowie-knife an’ gone over to the city, 
I was afeard he had got on Phil's track. 
I jumped in the canoe and rushed over, 
just blindly. But the first man I met on 
the Flat said he’d seen some Hopefield 
men go into Aunt Mely’s cabin. So I 
came right here. Thank God for it! 
thank God for it!” 

“It's a good thing for Phil that Nancy ; 
‘ll git well,’”’ remarked the sad man, slow- 
ly tearing off a strip of tobacco from a 
ragged roll: “the law can’t do nothin’ 
to him now, ’thouten it shets him up a 
while for 'sault an’ battery.” 

“His account with me ain’t settled 
yet,” said Tom Jack ominously. ‘ Look 
to yourself, Phil Vickers! Blood’s got to 
pay for blood.” 

“Oh, Tom! Tom!” cried Little Betty, 
the tears streaming down her face, “ for- 
give us. We didn’t mean to do you any 
harm. Phil would ha’ died a thousand 
deaths befo’ he’d ha’ harmed a hair of 
Nancy’s head. Tom, no wife nor child 
nor sister will ever pray for you and bless 
you as I will if you'll just shake hands 
friendly and say, ‘Phil, I pardon you.’ 
Nancy would do it: I know she would. 
Ch, what can I say to you? 7 go on 
my knees to you, Tom.” 

She fell on her knees and lifted her 
warm, wet, beautiful eyes to Tom’s face. 

“Get up, child,” he said hoarsely. “I'll 
let him go, an’ when Nancy's on her legs 
ag’in I'll shake hands.” 

He turned abruptly and left the house, 

Phil’s head fell on his breast: “ You'd 
better have let him kill me, Little Betty. 
I ain’t fit to be the husband of such as 
you.” 

But Little Betty drew the tired head to 
her tender heart and looked defiantly 
round upon the others, as if throwing 
all the splendor of her faithful love be- 
tween Phil and any look of contempt or 
blame. SHERWOOD BONNER. 
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OUR MONTHLY GOSSIP, 


OUR MONTHLY GOSSIP, 


THE NEWSPAPERS OF PARIS, 


HERE are probably no two nations 
in the world that have a greater 


‘thirst for newspaper literature — unless 


indeed we may except the English — 
than the French and the Americans. 
As with us, everybody in Paris reads a 
newspaper. This is especially the case 
since the downfall of the Empire. A fresh 
impetus seems to have been given to the 
popular desire for news of the day by the 
establishment of the Republic. Under 
the Empire the common people felt 
they had but little to say in public mat- 
ters, and consequently were but little 
interested. Their share in such affairs 
lay in being governed and in keeping 
quiet, and they let matters drift as they 
would. An immense apathy character- 
ized the French public in those days re- 
specting political questions. Those con- 
cerned the emperor and the army, the 
ordinary tradesman was wont to say. 
But the events of 1870-71 shook them 


rudely out of their torpor, and they have ° 


not since relapsed into it. Now-a-days 
the cheap newspaper may be seen in 
every hand. The cabman studies it in 
his intervals of leisure; the valet pores 
over it while waiting in the ante-cham- 
ber; the cook pins it against the wall 
amid pots and saucepans, so as to in- 
dulge in a passing glance at it from time 
to time. - The paper that is usually thus 
favored is the Petit Fournal, on account 
of its cheapness, its price being one sou. 
The Raffel is also an immense favorite, 
on account of the advanced republican- 
ism of its politics. Besides, the name of 
Victor Hugo — whose organ it is—is a 
tower of strength with the Parisian pop- 
ulace. Heis their idol, and shopmen and 
concierges will be found poring over the 
cheap editions of his novels or even the 
fierce strophes of Les Chatiments, 

The French newspaper differs very 
widely from ours. In the first place, 
there are much fewer advertisements. 
Even the popular and widely-read Fi- 


garo usually contains only from twenty 
to thirty advertisements, exclusive of 
“ Personals’ and the’ announcements of 
the theatres, The usual form of adyer- 
tising in Paris is by means of placards 
posted up in every available place about 
the city. The government thus promul-. 
gates its decrees and makes known its 
changes. New books, auction-sales, ex- 
hibitions, etc. are thus announced. For 
instance, no advertisement of the regula- 
tions for the admission of contributions 
to the Salon, nor even its opening day, 
prices of admission, etc., is ever published 
in the daily papers, The useful placard 
does it all. The newspapers themselves 
are great advertisers in thisway. Blank 
walls, board fences around unfinished 
buildings, and other available places will 
be covered with flaming advertisements of 
the new novel now running through the 
columns of the Zemfs or of the approach- 
ing issue of some remarkable journal, 
Thus, for knowledge of what to buy and 
where to go, of picture exhibitions or 
of sales at the Hétel Drouot, you must 
consult, not the morning paper, but the 
nearest blank wall. Just at present. the 
board fence around the lot on the Rue de 
Rivoli where formerly stood the Ministry 
of Finance is a real boon for those who 
want to know what is going on in the 
world of literature and art. The great 
dry-goods stores adopt another method, 
All of them possess very showy wagons, 
gayly painted, with the name of the 
establishment in gilt letters on either 
side; which wagons are used for taking 
home purchases. Whenever anopening: 
day or selling-off day is about to take 
place, the fact is announced throughout 
the length and breadth of Paris by the 
simple method of posting a huge pla- 
card on the top of each wagon, and by 
then sending the vehicle forth to per- 
ambulate the streets of Paris. 

’ Another feature—which to the Amer- 
ican mind is a very disagreeable one— 
is the absence of news in the newspa- — 
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pers. The telegrams are of the briefest 
and most meagre description, and main- 
ly relate to matters and things in the 
French provinces. Nor is this lack made 
up by ample correspondence, as used to 
be the case with the English papers. 
The fact is, that the French public— 
strange to say, considering the brilliant 
and active nature of the average French 
mind—is perfectly indifferent respecting 
all matters that do not concern France. 
Thus, when the steamship Schiller was 
lost the French papers refrained from 
publishing a list of those who perished, 
because none of the passengers were 
French. It is rather comical to see the 
scanty array of foreign telegrams pub- 
lished under the heading of “The Ex- 
terior.” They are usually filched from 
the English or the Belgian papers, and 
sometimes even these are lacking. 

In fact, the French newspapers are 
singularly barren of information on all 
manner of topics. That thirst for nov- 
elty, that seeking after news, that cha- 
racterizes the American, and to a cer- 
tain extent the English press, is almost 
wholly lacking. The doings and move- 
ments of celebrated artists and authors, 
for instance, are left unchronicled. No 
journalist troubles his head as to what 
Cabanel or Géréme may be doing, or 
what new story Octave Feuillet .may 
have in hand. The French papers. are 
evolved not so much from the facts and 
sayings of the outside world as from the 
inner consciousness of the journalist. 
The political division of the paper is 
taken up, not, as with us, with the do- 
ings of such and such a candidate, his 
speeches, movements, etc., but with dis- 
sertations on the situation more or less 
brilliant according to the ability of the 
writer, Criticism on books, pictures, and 
even plays, is generally well weighed 
and very laggard. Thus, the Salon re- 
mains open for six weeks, and it is not 
unusual to find criticisms on the works 
displayed published in the newspapers 
long after it has closed. And the prac- 
tice of noticing a play the morning after 
the first representation has only recently 
been inaugurated. In fact, Francisque 
Sarcey, the great dramatic critic, who 
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publishes an article on the Parisian the- 
atricals of the week in Le Zemps of Sun- 
day, complains loudly if a first repre- 
sentation be given on Saturday night, 
although Le Zemps is an evening paper. 

The number of newspapers now pub- 
lished in Paris amounts to over eight 
hundred, though the actual number fluc- 
tuates continually on account of the 
numerous sheets that are born only to 
perish after a few weeks’ existence. On 
account of the very limited number of 
advertisements that they contain, they 
must seek for a revenue from their daily 
sales alone. 

Respecting advertisements, it is the 
lack of these which renders it impos- 
sible to establish in Paris a stately and . 
influential sheet like the London Zimes. 
Statistics prove that less than a million 
Frenchmen advertise in the papers, 
against over four millions in London. 
The number of Americans who adver- 
tise has never been computed, to my 
knowledge, but it would probably large- 
ly exceed the latter amount. 

The first French newspaper was Le 
Gazette de France, published by Renau- 
dot. But the real parent of French jour- 


‘nalism was the great Revolution. In 


1788, Paris possessed thirty newspapers, 
of which thirteen were sent to her from 
foreign countries. In 1790 there existed 
three hundred and fifty. Napoleon I. 
was the active foe of the Parisian news- 
papers. As First Consul he cut down 
their number to thirteen, and when em- 
peror he reduced it to four. Under the 
Restoration, Paris possessed one hun- 
dred and fifty, and under Louis Philippe 
four hundred and fifty. The Second 
Empire encouraged the literary press 
while discouraging the political, and out 
of five hundred and seventy-three news- 
papers which were published in Paris in 
1865, only sixty-three meddled with pol- 
itics at all, The Commune gave birth to 
eighty-nine papers, all of which departed 
this life as soon as the Versaillist troops 
entered Paris. Complete sets of these 
ephemeral sheets are now extremely rare 
and of great value. 

Under the Second Empire the position 
of a brilliant Republican journalist was 
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something like that of a dancer on the 
tight-rope. A word too much in the 
wrong direction would send him trem- 
bling from his post, and would probably 
bring about the suppression of his pa- 
per. The literary problem to be solved 
was how to keep always just within the 
verge—how to disappoint the keen-eyed 
watchers for the first overbalancing of 
the daring equilibrist. ‘‘ The eyes of the 
universe were upon him,” as on Prince 
Paul in La Grande Duchesse, and the 
very perilousness of his occupation lent 
it a vivid interest for the performer as 
well as for the spectator. No one ever 
understood better how to manage such 
matters than did Henri Rochefort. The 
malice of the first numbers of La Lan- 
terne was simply delicious. It was at 
once so witty, so stinging and so un- 
assailable. Unfortunately, this art of 
insinuation is carried into other than po- 
litical affairs, and attacks on the private 
characters of obnoxious personages, ex- 
ecuted with the same skill, are extreme- 
ly common. In fact, the license of the 
press in Paris outside of politics is far 
greater than with us. Neither our laws 
nor public opinion with us would ever 
have sanctioned such a venomous and 
outrageous attack as that made by M. 
Saint-Genest of the Figaro last winter 
# on the peaceful writers, MM. Erckmann- 
Chatrian, on the occasion of the pro- 
duction of their exquisite rural comedy 
L’ Ami Fritz. For weeks before the first 
representation of this play every number 
of the Figaro contained an appeal to the 
public to put down the slanderers of the 
army; and finally the officers of the army 
were reproached with never having chal- 
lenged these outrageous anti-Bonapart- 
ists to fight a duel, which, considering 
that the gentlemen in question are quiet. 
Alsatians, who probably never had han- 
dled a pistol or a sword in their lives, 
was a direct provocation to murder. The 
animus of all this venom was simply the 
novel of L’ Histoire du Plebisctte, publish- 
ed long years ago. Fortunately, the pub- 
lic and the army-officers had more sense 
than to be swayed by such uncalled-for 
viciousness: the play was a great suc- 
cess, and MM. Erckmann-Chatrian live 
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and thrive to this day, M. Saint-Genest 


‘(whose real name is Bucheron) to the 


contrary notwithstanding. But the ar- 
ticles were published without their writer 
being either checked or punished. And 
the virulent abuse of Victor Hugo in- 
dulged in by the so-called conservative 
press is nothing short of shameful. 
Political journalists of the opposite 
opinion to that of the government have 
a lively time of it if they wish to say 
their say about matters and things in 
general. They usually wind up, after 
sundry warnings, by being heavily fined 
and going to prison for some months. 
This imprisonment business has, how- 
ever, its comical side. Instead of being 
hauled away by the stern myrmidons of 
the law, the culprit goes off about his af- 
fairs, and sometimes takes a walk to the 
prison and picks out the particular room 
that best suits him. Then, when it best 
suits his convenience, he packs his trunk 
and goes off to work out his term of pun- 
ishment. If he delay too long about it, 
he will receive a gentle reminder from 
the ‘authorities that he owes them so 
many weeks or months of incarceration, 
and that he had better come and dis- 
charge his debt. He is allowed all sorts 
of privileges—can receive what visitors 
he chooses; can have all the books and 
writing - materials he desires; can order 
in his meals fronf any restaurant that 
suits him; can write letters and articles 
by the score, which are punctually for- 
warded to their destination; and.in fact 
enjoys all the privileges of liberty save 
one—namely, that of going out. It look- 
ed very funny to see it stated, as I did, 
in one of the leading papers, that ‘‘M. 
X—— had just been to the prison to se- 
lect the room in which he Was to under- 
go his three months’ penalty, and that 
he was much annoyed at finding the 
one he usually occupied already taken.” 
During the Second Empire certain bril- 
liant and daring journalists were kept 
busy popping in and out of prison, like 
rabbits from their holes, some of them 


spending on an average eight months 
of the year in durance vile. 


Of journalism in France as a whole, I 
should say that the average newspaper- 
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writer is far more brilliant than ours, 
but far less accurate as to facts. And 
once he quits the safe ground of French 
—or, rather, of Parisian—topics, he is apt 
to betray a most comical and astounding 
ignorance. The other day, in describ- 
ing certain custom-house frauds in the 
United States, one of the leading Paris- 
ian papers remarked that “the articles 
introduced comprised not only the silks 
and velvets of Lyons, but the poplins 
and laces of Dublin, the jackets and 
caps of Seadlskin, etc. etc.,” evidently 
thinking that Sealskin was a place! 
One of the great features of the Paris- 
ian newspaper is the serial novel, the 
Jeuilleton, which occupies the lower part 
of the first page—the “ground floor,” as 
it is called here in journalistic parlance. 
Most of the great novels of the day— 
those of Victor Hugo and of Daudet, 
for instance—have first appeared in that 
manner. Nor is it unusual for-some one 
of the cheap popular newspapers to re- 
publish in that fashion some celebrated 
fiction, such as Les Trois Mousquetaires 
or Le Fuif errant. A novel has more 
than once made the fortune of the news- 
paper in which it appeared. Transla- 
tions from the English ate quite popu- 
lar, the favorite authors being Wilkie 
Collins, Ouida and Mrs. Henry Wood. 
It is probably owing to this custom that 
there are no literary magazines in France, 
with the solitary exception of the Revue 
des Deux Mondes. Our bright display 
of monthly periodical literature, and that 
of England, find no parallel in France. 


Nor is there any first-class literary news- 


paper like the Atheneum or the Satur- 
day Review. You must take your litera- 


ture diluted through the medium of the _ 


daily press. 

Were I called upon to point out a 
typical Parisian newspaper, I should 
certainly select the Figaro. It is abused, 
‘detested, and universally read. You see 
it in the hands of everybody in railway- 
trains, reading-rooms, etc. Like the av- 
erage Parisian, it is brilliant, witty, im- 
moral, ignorant and unclean. A blend- 
ed odor as of ylang-ylang and sewer-gas 
exhales from its pages. It is seldom 
stupid, but often betrays a deplorable 


ignorance. - It abounds in gossip, in per- 
sonalities, in delicately-turned double en- 
tendres. Its news from the: seat of war 
are of the stalest, and its tidings from the 
footlights are of the freshest. It detests 
America, its people, its institutions, and, 
above all, its women. It is very pious 
and very indecent, very charitable and 
very calumnious, and always very amus- 
ing. L. H. H. 


AN EVENING WITH SWINBURNE. 


I HAD often heard in London society 
of Swinburne’s matchless eloquence, but, 
though I had met him before, I had real- 
ly formed no definite idea of him until, 
a few weeks ago, I passed an evening 
in his company in the pleasant study of 
Philip Bourke Marston the poet. There 
were present only Miss Marston, the two 
poets and myself. Swinburne has been 
said by an enthusiastic literary lady of 
London to be “the only poet who looks 
like a poet.” Perhaps I do not quite 
understand what it is to look like a poet, 
for I should have said that Mr. Marston 
equally came up to this somewhat fanci- 
ful ideal; but it is true that when Swin- 
burne is at his best he has a wonderful 
look of inspiration. He is not very tall, 
and is rather slight than otherwise in 
figuré. His forehead is almost dispro- 
portionately large as compared with the 
rest of his face. Under it glow his great, 
luminous eyes, uncertain ‘in color be- 
cause for ever changing with his thoughts. 
His hair is of that dark téq which Titian 
loved to paints His eéipléxion is fair, 
and his mouth’ rather ‘small and ex- 
tremely gentle int expression. 

He had brought that evening, at Mr. 
Marston’s request, some of the proofs 
of his new volume of Poems and Bak 
ads, which he read to us. He prefers 
reading his own poetry to hearing it 
read by others; and certainly his read- 
ing is most characteristic. It seems, pet- 
haps, a little mannered at first, ufitil he 
gets into the swing of his own inspira- 
tion: then he takes you with him, and 
bears you out on the free wings of his 
song till you forget time and space, and 
sit as under a spell. I think—whatever 
difference of opinion may exist as to 
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Swinburne’s rank among the great poets 
of the world—there can be no difference 
of opinion as to his wonderful mastery 
of words and of rhythm. The sensuous 
delight one takes in his mere music is in 
itself an enchantment. And you never 
so feel this marvellous music as when he 
is reading—or rather chanting—his own 
words. 

Swinburne has made for his new vol- 
ume some wonderful translations from 
Francois Villon, the old French poet, 
who deserved hanging for his sins and 
crowning for his songs. He has pref- 
aced these translations with an original 
poem which I copied from his proofs, 
and will send you, as I think it has not 
yet been printed in America. He calls it 
A BALLAD OF FRANCOIS VILLON, PRINCE OF 

ALL BALLAD-MAKERS. 

Bird of the bright, gray, golden morn, 

Scarce risen upon the dusk of dolorous years, 
First of us all, and sweetest singer born, 

Whose far, shrill note the world of new men hears 

Cleave the cold shuddering shade, as twilight 

clears ; 

When aa new-born, put off the old world’s attire, 
And felt its tune on her changed lips expire, 

Writ foremost on the roll of them that came, 


Fresh girt for service of the later lyre, 
Villon, our sad, bad, glad, mad brother’s name! 


Alas! the joy, the sorrow, and the scorn 
That clothed thy life with hopes, and sins, and 
fears, 
And gave thee stones for bread, and tares for corn, 
And plume - plucked jail - birds for thy starveling 


peers, 
Till death clipped close their flight with shameful 
shears, 
Till shrifts came short, and loves were hard to hire. 
When lilt of song nor twitch of twangling wire 
Could buy thee bread or kisses; when light fame 
Ran up the score against thee higher and higher, 
Spurned like a ball, and haled through brake and 


brier, 
Villon, our sad, bad, glad, mad brother’s name! 


Poor, splendid wings, so frayed and soiled and torn! 
Poor kind, wild eyes, so dashed with light quick 

tears ! 

Poor, perfect voice, most blithe when most forlorn 
That rings athwart the sea whence no man steers, 
Like joy-bells crossed with death-bells in our ears ! 

What far delight has cooled the fierce desire 

That like some ravenous bird was strong to tire 
On that frail flesh and soul consumed with flame, 

But left more sweet than roses to respire, f 
Villon, our sad, bad, glad, mad brother’s name ? 

ENvo!. 

Prince of sweet songs made out of tears and fire, 

A harlot was thy nurse, a god thy sire: 

Shame soiled thy song,and song assoiled thy shame; 
But from thy feet, now death has washed the mire, 
Love reads out first, at head of all our quire, 

Villon, our sad, bad, glad, mad brother’s name. 


_ After the reading of this poem came a 
discussion of Villon’s works and ways. 
It was fine. to see Swinburne’s enthu- 
siasm. Indeed, no poet more honestly 
loves his brethren than thisone. I think 
he rejoices as frankly and heartily in the 
good work of other men as in his own. — 
_ After the proofs had been laid aside 
came a discussion of Charlotte Bronté, 
apropos of the brilliant Bronté mono- 
graph recently published by Swinburne. 
In the poet’s eyes, Jane Eyre has no 
fault. To suggest that she might have 
been in any wise more noble was suf- 
ficient to rouse him to passionate elo- 
quence in her defence. But with him 
defence, like denunciation, is always 
passionate ; for all his likes are intense, 
and his hates are equally strong. His 
contempt for the men and things he de- 
spises is refreshing in these days of luke- 
warm and well-regulated emotions. I 
think the very most lovable thing about 
him is his absolute frankness. With 
those whom he regards as friends he is 
as open as a child, and as ready to. re+ 
veal his real self—a self fuller of sweet- 
ness and justice and generosity than any 
one will ever guess:whe,judges him from 
his somewhat contro- 
versies or the, superficial 
OLD MEETING - HOUSES IN THE NEIGH- 
BORHOOD OF PHILADELPHIA. 


EVERYWHERE about the city “Penn 
built,’’ at least for a radius of ten or a 
dozen miles, one comes upon ground 
consecrated by that Quaker saint, the 
most beautiful and heroic figure in the 
history of our national civilization. 
Here are the roads he made, the mile- 
stones he put up—some of which still 
bear his coat-of-arms, a crescent above 
three cannon-balls—the meeting-houses 
in which he worshipped, the trees he sat 
under or the flowing springs at which he 
quenched his thirst. 

All or nearly all the meeting-houses 
first built by the Quakers are still stand- 
ing and in good condition. Here is one 
five miles out to the west, built in 1695— 
the oldest in the State. The location is 


really. superb—on high ground, with old 
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trees that have kept the tidy, well-kept 
building company for nearly two cen- 
turies. It was a shrine for visitors during 
the Centennial, and one vandal robbed 
it of its chiefest treasure, the wooden 
peg on which William Penn hung his 
broad-brimmed hat when, moved by the 
Spirit, he arose in his high seat among 
the elders to speak a “few words of in- 
spiration.” The building has undergone 
very few changes since then, the most 
notable being in the high seats, these 
having been considerably lowered. It 
is in the shape of the letter T, one side 
of the transverse part being for the men, 
and the other for the women, while 
the body or post of the T serves for 
the “world’s people.” There is a gal- 
lery, with wooden doors closing horizon- 
tally which completely shut it from view, 
making an economy of space when heat 
is required. The walls are wainscoted 
with boards to the height of five or six 
feet: over a part of the meeting-house is 
a loft which was used as a school-room, 
and served for that purpose not longer ago 
than twenty years. The edifice, which is 
known as the “Ancient Friends’ Meet- 
ing - house,”’ looks no more ancient on 
the outside than many a modern build- 
ing in its neighborhood, as the walls, 
which are of stone, are neatly covered 
with a coating of plaster—a style of exter- 
nal finish common to buildings through- 
out the eastern part of the State. 

As with all “meeting-houses”’ in the 
country, there is a graveyard attached, 
enclosed by a stone wall—a burying- 
ground as monotonous as a stretch of 
sea afar off, relieved with here and there 
the gleaming of-white caps. The low 
white headstones tell but the briefest 
story of those lying beneath them—the 
short biblical name, with date of birth 
and death. And yet here are interred 
scores of the handsomest, most aristo- 
cratic and wealthy men and women who 
gave prestige to colonial times and the 
succeeding years. Although the Society 
of Friends is pitifully small in this region, 
which was once the heart of Quakerdom, 
one still sees of a Sunday on the green 
sward about this meeting-house, where 
the Quiet People tarry for social chat 
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and exchange their quaint and charm- 
ing “ How does thee do, Sarah ?” a figure 
or two with form and face dignified as 
that of Penn ‘himself—the perfection of 
manly beauty and elegance—and clad, 
too, in the exquisite garb of the Friend; 
for the finest dress ever worn by the 
American man is that of the Quaker who 
has a good tailor and a long purse. The 
pantaloons are ample enough for ease, 
the vest has the generous front of the 
Continental style, the coat is cut away 
in front just enough to give it the “curve 
of beauty,” and at the top a strip of 
richest velvet is cunningly inserted for 
a collar—all as neat and elegant as the 
gray silk bonnet of the dame whom the 
wearer assists into her carriage with the 
courtly grace of a Lord Baltimore. People 
may break their heads with inventing new 
costumes, and wreck their bodies with 
the wearing of them, and yet hit upon 
nothing really so fine as the garb of the 
Friend, which, without change of style, is 
beautiful all the way through from time 
to eternity. It is simple and saintly 
enough to go from earth to heaven in, 
and rich and elegant enough to wear at 
the court of the Czesars. Very few of 
these matchless toilettes are now to be 
seen, owing to the encroachments of the 
world’s people—to the numerous well-to- 
do young men of other creeds, who, hav- 
ing coveted Quaker maidens, have re- 
ceived in answer to their petition to the 
paternal Friend the reply, to be but one 
way construed, “ Thee knows that I can- 
not give my consent, but I will make no 
objections.” 
About one hour’s drive from the “ An- 
cient Friends’ Meeting - house” is the 
Haverford Meeting-house, almost as 
old. Penn worshipped in this too, and it 
was on his way hither that, according to 
Hazard, he overtook a young barefoot- 
ed girl going in the same direction, and 
learning, in answer to his inquiries, that 
her name was Rebecca Wood, and that 
she was going to Haverford, the Propri- 
etor of the State of Pennsylvania invited 
her to a seat behind him on his horse; 
and with her bare legs dangling down 
the two trotted on their way. On the 
road between the city and this meeting- 
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house is a large flat rock on which Penn 
is said to have been in the habit of dis- 
mounting and eating his luncheon. This 
Haverford meeting-house, built, like all 
the early structures hereabout, of stone, 
retains a trace of pioneer construction 
now rarely to be seen—the flue and 
chimney -piece of the original fireplace 
still left in the wall, the mouth of the 
fireplace being outside, the heat having 
been transmitted to the interior by means 
of a tin drum or concave metal lining to 
the back of the fireplace, which" bulged” 
into the meeting-room. 

Among the oldest churches in this 
neighborhood of old things is St. Da- 
vid’s. It belongs to the Episcopalians, 
and is one of the most picturesque 
spots to be seen in this country. There 
are graves all about : they closely border 
the walk up to the church-door, and the 
very door-stone is a grave-stone. There 
are all sorts of top-stones and head- 
stones—a great many large flat stones 
resting on four legs: some of them are 
half tumbled down, others moss-grown 
—very much such a burying-ground as 
that where the Adamses are buried in 
Massachusetts. Probably every style of 
monument put over graves in this ‘part 
of the country during the last century 
and a half is represented here; and it 
is undoubtedly hither that the Ledger 
obituary-column-man comes to restock 
his catalogue of mortuary verses. The 
graves are well shaded by overarching 
trees, and to watch the children after 
service sitting on the flat tombs chatting 
in sinless glee, and see the sunshine fall- 
ing gladly through the branches, check- 
ing the ground with shadow and gold, is 
to make one feel that he has found an 
old English churchyard on his native 
soil—the ideal churchyard that poets 
sing about, and that we all, for some 
foolish reason perhaps, would prefer at 
the end to be placed at rest in. Among 
the graves here, covered with a simple 
flat gray stone, is that of Mary, wife of 
General Anthony Wayne. An inscrip- 
tion on the stone also mentions ‘the fact 
that the general's body was buried near 
Fort Erie. Here also are buried name- 
sakes of the brave and dashing soldier, 


as small tombstones attest. The old 
Wayne homestead is not far from the 
church, and is occupied by the only 
living descendants of the Wayne family 
—descendants of the sister of General 
Anthony Wayne—who by an act of the 
Legislature dropped their paternal name 
and took that of their mother for the sake - 
of the Wayne name—a fitting and sensi- 
ble thing to do. _ M. W. F. 


STANDING ARMIES. 


AMONG current military statistics we 
find a statement that, of eleven hundred 
and one thousand men on the German 
army list, three hundred and ninety-eight 
thousand have a black mark against their 
names as having shirked service. The 
number who leave the limits of the empire 
to avoid this unpleasant public require- 
ment is roughly stated at one hundred 
thousand. A very large part of the nom- 
inal army is in theUnited States hard at 
work in peaceful employment: other por- 
tions are in different European states. 
That many of Wilhelm’s subjects should 
make their wanderjahre coincide with the 
year of their conscription, and extend 
them so as to cover the whole term of 
their lawful service, is not extraordinary; 
nor that, forming new ties and interests, 
and seeing little in the economic aspect 
of Fatherland to tempt them back, they 
should make their expatriation indefinite 
in duration, Frederick the Great was 
greatly embarrassed by the same trouble’ 
that besets his successor, and the despe- 
rate measures he took to overcome it are 
vividly illustrated in Consuelo. 

The neighbors of Prussia maintain a 
force nearly or quite as large in propor- 
tion to their population; but we do not | 
find that they make the same complaint 
on this score—whether that their people 
are in easier circumstances, and, better 
content with home, have not the same 
natural taste for travel, or encounter 
greater difficulty in dodging the drill- 
sergeant. The essential point is, that as 
Germany’s example determines the ac- 
tion of the other continental powers in 
the matter of arming or disarming, and 
her established army is the standard for 
that of Russia, Austria and France, we 
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may hope that the nations are at last in 
sight of the proportional figure at which 
their contributions of food for powder 
are to stop. It may be roughly stated at 
one man with the colors for every hun- 


dred souls. Russia has, at the seat of war, 
at most a third of this relative strength, 
and in her entire army less than two- 
thirds, Catharine II. sent fully as many 
men to the Danube as Alexander II. has 
there now, although her dominions were 
scarcely half so populous as his. 

Thus, the bayonet does not loom up 
so heavily and blackly in the present 
and future of civilization as we are in 
the habit of supposing. The chances 
of the ballot-box brighten. Soldiering 
is not the’most popular of vocations, and 
those forcibly bound to it are moderate 
and not increasing in number, and cannot 
be multiplied beyond a limit it becomes 
practicable already to designate. ‘‘ Man, 
being reasonable, will get drunk.” Being 
unreasonable, he will continue to fight, 


all the peace societies in the world to 
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the contrary notwithstanding; and so 
long as he is able to restrict himself, in 
the indulgence of that innate propen- 
sity, to the deputing of only one in one 
or two hundred for the purpose, he will 
have abundant means left for life, lib- 
erty and the pursuit of happiness. 

The undoubted evils of standing armies 
are not to be measured by their numer- 
ical force. The Janissaries, the Mam- 
elukes, the Przetorians, and the Byzan- 
tine Guards were each trivial in number 
compared with the militia of the realms 
they ruled. Holland has a regular force 
of sixty thousand, and Mexico, with thrice 
her population, hardly half as many; 
but who would compare the mischief 
done by the one establishment with that 
wrought by the other, or the security of 
life and property in the two countries? A 
community determined on, and capable 
of, self-government will maintain it de- 
spite many corps d’armée, while one of 
opposite characteristics may be the play: 
thing of a platoon. E. C. B. 


LITERATURE 


Mycene: A Narrative of Researches and 


Discoveries at Mycenz and Tiryns. By 
Dr. Henry Schliemann. The Preface by 
the Right’ Hon. W. E. Gladstone. Maps, 
Plans and other Illustrations. New York: 
Scribner, Armstrong & Co. 


What has become of the sensational novel- 
ist, who a few years ago lorded it over liter- 
ature, almost monopolizing the counters of 
the booksellers and the attention of the read- 
ing public? We are inclined to believe that 
he is still at work, weaving his intricate plots 
and inventing his startling surprises, only no- 
body pays any attention to them. Not that 
readers do not still require the mysteries, the 
agitations, the suspenses which in all ages 
have beguiled the human mind and render- 
ed it oblivious of petty wants or monotonous 
satisfactions, but that they have found out 
that these are not the exclusive properties 
of romance, but are abundant in real life— 
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at least in those exceptional phases of life 
which are presented in the newspapers—and 
that physical science and archzeological re- 
search can supply them to an unlimited ex- 
tent. Time was when only a few minds 
would have been stirred by the discovery 
of a new organism, another planetary satel- 
lite or a buried city: now any such event 
becomes a subject of discussion among the 
masses. We have not all become scientists 
and archeologists, but we have all been fa- 
miliarized with the theories and speculations 
of those who are, and know that systems and 
dogmas which had stood immovable for 
ages are lying in ruins, and that while new 
ones are being constructed every one may 
have an opportunity of scrutinizing the ma- 
terials and observing the processes by which 
they are fitted to their places. The archi- 
tects and workmen do not object to our in- 


spection: on the contrary, they invite and 
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facilitate it. Dr. Schliemann, in particular, 
has kept the world informed of every step in 
his investigations; and in his present work, 
as in the preceding one on Troy, he recounts 
the story of his discoveries day by day, gives 
us his own conclusions in regard to their 
value and significance, and with the aid of 
the photographer and engraver sets before 
us such representations of the objects he has 
brought to light and of their surroundings as 
not only supplement his descriptions and ex- 
planations, but would almost enable us to dis- 
pense with them. In artistic qualities the 
work before us surpasses its predecessor, and 
perhaps all former books of a like character. 
The draughtsman and the copper- plate en- 
graver of an earlier day expended an infinite 
amount of elaboration without attaining such 
fidelity in form and texture, or such finish 
and smoothness of gradations, or such vivid- 
ness of delineation, as are now compassed by 
the best wood - engraving with photography 
as its handmaiden. The printing and me- 
chanical execution generally are also of the 
finest. Let us hasten to add that the book 
is one not merely to be looked at or glanced 
through, but to be read with attention and 
thought. Dr. Schliemann is not a skilful 
writer: it would be easy to imagine a report 
of the same character more graphic, enter- 
taining and suggestive. It was perhaps as 
much from a consciousness of his deficiency 
in this respect as from a needless desire to 
attract attention to this volume that he has. 


induced Mr. Gladstone to introduce it with | 


a preface in which the chief points are dis- 
cussed from the special standpoint of an Ho- 
meric scholar, and in a style that may occa- 
sionally remind one of Mr. Casaubon’s Key 
to all Mythologies. But the interest of the 
work is independent of all literary qualities. 
The explorations at Mycenze have been far 
more fruitful than those at Troy, and bring 
us closer to the questions which all such in- 
vestigations tend to settle or to raise. The 
names of Troy and Hother gave an extra- 
ordinary éclat to Dr. Schliemann’s first ap- 
pearance in this field, but the value and im- 
portance of his labors will best be tested by 
his discoveries at Mycenz. 6 

The conceptions with which he entered on 
his self-appointed task are stated with sim- 
plicity and conciseness. It was his “full 
faith” in the traditions and in Homer which 
led him to undertake his excavations at Troy 
and at Mycenz, and he believes that the re- 
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sults have justified this faith. But the very 
simplicity of this statement renders it indef- 
inite and misleading. Not a few who read 
it will be apt to be impressed by it in mach 
the same manner as if they were told that a 
firm believer in Dickens had discovered Mrs. 
Bardell’s lodging-house and the graves of Mr; 
Pickwick and his faithful Sam. A full faith 
in Homer implies a belief in gods and god- 
desses, in superhuman exploits and in all the 
details of the Jad and the Odyssey: it treats 
the epic as a chronicle and denies to the poet 
the gift of invention. A full faith in the tra- 
ditions implies an acceptance of different and” 
even irreconcilable versions of the same story. 
Of course Dr. Schliemann does not mean to 
go so far as this. “The Trojan war,’ he 
says, “has for a long time past been regard- 
ed by many eminent scholars as a myth;’’ 
and it is this theory which he takes credit to 
himself for having exploded. No doubt he 
has given it a very damaging blow, but it was 
far from being generally accepted by scholars, 
and a sounder criticism recognized a basis of 
facts on which poetry and mythology had 
reared a splendid and airy structure. We do 
not see that these views are rendered unten- 
able, however they may be modified or illus- 
trated, by Dr. Schliemann’s discoveries. He 
has proved, we may admit, the existence of 
a Troy corresponding sufficiently with Ho- 
mer’s descriptions ; but this need not prevent 
us from considering the Trojan war as the 
popular version of an emigration from Greece 
into Asia, or its most striking personages and 
events as purely mythical. Real they can- 
not have been in the forms and with the at- 
tributes ascribed to them; and if stripped of 
these, how are they to be identified? So the 
discovery of the tombs at Mycenz, with some 
indications that their occupants had perish- 
ed simultaneously and by violence, makes it 
probable that a tragedy had occurred there 
which popular tradition had woven into the 
tale of the murder of Agamemnon by Cly- 
temnestra and AXgisthus. That it proves the 
relation which Homer puts into the mouth of 
Agamemnon’s shade to have been a literal 
account of an historical fact cannot possibly 
be admitted. Homer had only tradition to 
‘go by: Aischylus, whose version differs from 
that of Homer in so many particulars, is like- 
ly to have conformed quite as closely to tra- 
dition as the elder poet, while neither can be 
supposed to have dealt with his material in 


the fashion of a mere transcriber. We are 
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still at liberty to reject both as historical au- 
thorities, and to consider it more probable 
that the event which had been handed down 
to them as a domestic tragedy was a popular 
revolution of which the true causes, acces- 
sories and consequences had all been ignored 
or perverted. 

Dr. Schliemann seems scarcely conscious 
of the immense difficulties that lie in the way 
when we undertake to decide the exact value 
of tradition, especially if we are to decide at 
the same time between different versions of 
the tradition. dynasty of the Pelopids,” 
he writes, “ appears to have ceased in Myce- 
nz with the death of ®gisthus, for tradition 
says that Agamemnon’s son Orestes reigned 
in Arcadia and Sparta... . . Pausanias states 
that his tomb was at first on the roadside be- 
tween Sparta and Tegea: at a later time his 
bones were buried in Sparta.” Now, “tradi- 
tion” tells us many particulars about Orestes, 
such as his being pursued by the Furies; and 
in regard to his burial-place, Herodotus, who 
wrote six centuries before Pausanias, gives 
a full account of the finding by the Lacedz- 
monians of his body at Tegea, and tells us 
that its length, as ascertained by exact’ mea- 
surement, was seven cubits. If we are to 
choose between the tradition that he reigned 
at Sparta—of which Herodotus says nothing, 
though it was there that he received his ac- 
count—and the tradition that he was ten or 
eleven feet tall, the latter surely rests on the 


better authority. Nor is it only when deal- |. 


ing with tradition that Dr. Schliemann shows 
a disposition to draw inferences from very 
slight or erroneous presumptions. He holds 
it certain that Euripides must have visited 
Mycenz, because he has spoken of the “cir- 
cle of the Agora,’’ and, less explicitly, of the 
Cyclopean walls; while Sophocles cannot 
have seen Mycene, since, in the EZctra, he 
speaks of Agamemnon’s sepulchre as hav- 
ing the form of a tumulus. It happens that 
the line quoted in proof of this assertion— 
is not in the Zéectra of Sophocles, but in the 
Choéphoroe of AEschylus, and if any such ar- 
gument could be founded on the use of 
tiuBog as descriptive of Agamemnon’s 
grave, it would apply still more strongly 
against any personal knowledge of the spot 
by Euripides, who designates it repeatedly 
by the same word. It is probable, we ad- 
mit, that Dr. Schliemann was really thinking 
of the passage in the Z/ectra in which the ex- 


pression xoAdvac dxpac is used in reference 
to the grave; but it is clear that the concep- 
tion of a mound was that of each of the tragic 
writers, and equally clear that no argument 
one way or the other can properly be de- 
duced from this fact. 

Mr. Gladstone, it must be observed, despite 
an affectation of extreme caution in drawing 


-conclusions, out-Schliemanns Schliemann in 


the power of constructing a relation that shall 
embody and explain all the facts. Dr. Schlie- 
man is content with the letter of the tradition : 
Mr. Gladstone is ready on occasion to super- 
sede tradition by conjecture. Dr. Schliemann 
finds indications—very slight ones we venture 
to think them—that “two or three children” 
had been buried in one of the tombs, and of 
course regards these as the children Cas- 
sandra is related to have borne to Agamem- 
non—though this would pin him down to 
the number two, and leave a third little body, 
actual or problematical, unaccounted for. 
Mr. Gladstone objects that Cassandra cannot 
have had any children by Agamemnon, as 
she “could only be taken captive at the 
time when the city of Troy was sacked, and 
the assassination immediately followed the 
arrival in Greece. But,” he adds, “it is 
likely enough that these children may have 
been the offspring of another concubine, who 
may have taken the place Briseis was meant 
to fill.” Thus an unknown concubine and 
her unknown offspring are joined to the com- 
pany at the “ fatal banquet,” without any re- 
gard either to the silence of Homer or the 
fair fame of Agamemnon. The body which 
Dr. Schliemann identifies with that of Aga- 
memnon, apparently on the ground that its 
“thirty -two beautiful teeth’? have led “all 


the physicians who came to:see it to believe - 


that the man must have died at the early age 
of thirty-five” (yet if this was Agamemnon’s 
age, his four children, born in lawful wed- 
lock before he set out for Troy, must have 
followed each other in rapid succession), has 
acted powerfully on Mr. Gladstone’s imagina- 
tion, without, we are bound to add, impinging 
on his critical acuteness. Inviting us to 
“place clearly before our eyes the account 
given by the shade of Agamemnon . . . of 
the manner of his death,” he draws a picture 
than which, as he justly remarks, “no darker 
could be drawn,’’ and ends by reminding us 
thatthe “cruel Clytemnestra did not vouch- 
safe to her husband the last office of mercy 
and compassion by closing his mouth and 
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eyes in death. Singularly enough,” he pro- 
ceeds, “Dr. Schliemann assures me that the 
right eye, which alone could be seen with 
tolerable clearness’’ [yet we find Dr. Schlie- 
mann informing his readers that “ both eyes 
were perfectly visible”’], “was not entirely 
shut, while the teeth of the upper jawbone did 
not quite join those of the lower. This con- 
dition, he thinks, may be due to the super- 
incumbent weight. But if the weight had 
opened the jaw, would not the opening, in 
all likelihood, have been much wider?”’ Thus 
the precise angle at which the jaw is open 
proves that it was thus left by Clytemnestra, 
and @ fortiori that the remains are those of 
Agamemnon! Have the nicest processes of 
induction ever been applied to a jawbone 
with more brilliant and satisfactory results ? 
But Mr. Gladstone achieves his greatest tri- 
umph when, to account for the fact that, 
though the murdered persons are supposed 
to have been interred with the greatest haste 
and ignominy, the bodies are found surround- 
ed with ornaments, including masks of gold 
plate representing, we are assured, in each 
instance, the “likeness of the deceased,” he 
presents what he calls “ the hypothesis of a 
double procedure and a double agency.” It 


was the “usurping assassins” who “ hewed 


the sepulchre deep and large in the rock, 
and built the encircling wall;” but “ honor 
stopped with the preparation of the tomb,”’ 
and the bodies were interred “in the seem- 
ingly strange and indecent fashion” indi- 
cated by certain appearances, and necessary, 
we may add, to establish their identity. It 
was Orestes who, “in the fulfilment of his 
divinely - ordered mission, determined upon 
reparation to the dead,’’? and who accord- 
ingly “opened the tombs and arranged the 
means of cremation’? — which, however, 
proved “ imperfect from want of ventilation ” 
—while depositing the masks and other orna- 
ments, “in part with reference to custom; 
in part, to replace in the wasted bodies the 
seemliness and majesty of Nature.” 

But it is time to dismiss these puerilities, 
for which Dr. Schliemann is only in part 
responsible. The attempt to establish by 
discoveries of this nature the literal truth 
of certain relations belonging to a remote 
period, not of history, but of tradition —re- 
lations not sifted by investigation, but em- 
balmed and doubtless transformed by poetry, 
varying in different versions and interwoven 
with the conceptions and visions of an ex- 
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tinct religion—would be in any case a futile 
one. In the present case it requires, as we 
have seen, that assumption should be piled 
upon assumption and hypothesis supplement- 
ed ‘by hypothesis. Happily, the merit and 
value of Dr. Schliemann’s researches do not 
in the least depend upon the identification 
of the relics he has unearthed with those of 
the persons and. objects commemorated in 
connection with certain traditional events. 
That they belong to the period to which . 
those events are ascribed seems not to ad- 
mit of doubt, and they will help to illustrate 
what is of far greater interest and impottance 
than the truth of a particular story—namely, 
the life and art of pre-historic Greece and the 
poetry of Homer and of Aéschylus. If only 
a full faith in tradition could have spurred 
Dr. Schliemann on to undertake and prose- 
cute his researches, we cannot be too thank- 
ful for the absence of any doubts that might 
have paralyzed his energies. The harvest 
of his labors cannot be definitely appreciated 
till it has undergone the winnowing process 
of a competent criticism; but there can, we 
think, be little question that its value is un- 
surpassed by that of any similar contribution 
to our knowledge of the remote past and the . 
elucidation of ancient literature. 


Money and its Laws. By Henry V. Poor. 

New York: H. V. & W. H. Poor. 

A large octavo of more than six hundred 
pages from one so widely and well known 
to be familiar practically with the subject 
will attract. attention from all students of 
finance in this country. The author seems 
to have designed making his work exhaust- 
ive. Extensive if not altogether systematic 
and thorough reading has enabled him to 
give it something of a literary air, and thus 
to commend it to many whose world is not 
of the counting-room. - And as the circum- 
stances of the day are such as more or less 
to enlist the attention of most of us to ques- 
tions relating to the currency, this publi- 
cation will meet a more general want than it 
would have done some years since, or than 
it would now but for the discursive range of 
illustration which marks it. 

For the statement of design usually made 
in the. preface we may in this case better 
look to the last paragraph of the last page: 
“The object of this work . . . is not so much 
to prescribe methods for the future as to state 


the laws of money in a manner so plain that 
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every person of ordinary intelligence may act 
understandingly in reference to any measure 
that may be proposed—to show the beneficent 
influence of banks; that those entrusted with 
their management are the most zealous up- 
holders of a free and upright government; 
that there can never be a monopoly of capi- 
tal so long as it is the product of industry and 
trade; and that merchants and manufacturers 
may safely be left to the guidance of an en- 
lightened self-interest, with the certainty that 
the manner in which their ends are sought 
will always be in harmony with the public 
good.” 


Coming from Mr. Poor, this sweeping ex- 
altation of a particular calling will possibly 
recall the saying that “ There is nothing like 
leather.”” He can hardly hope for its uni- 
versal acceptance by a generation which re- 
members the humors of wild-cat banking in 
the West and a large part of the North, the 
more recent eccentricities of eminent bank- 
ers and brokers in New York, the doings of 
railroad speculators in close association with 
banking-firms of high standing, and the thun- 
derstroke of Black Friday. As to merchants 
and manufacturers—from which category he 
appears to exclude the small trader and the 
laboring artisan, who would extend the class 
so as to embrace a very large proportion of the 
whole community—they certainly exert, and 
have at most periods exerted, a wholesome 
influence in both a progressive and a con- 
servative sense; but it is going too far to 
make the tradesman the highest style of 
man, to proclaim his rules of action the cli- 
max of all guides, and to say that “there is 
no morality like mercantile morality, for no- 
where else” [than where ?] “is morality so 
indispensable to success or exercised on so 
grand a scale.” This is going ahead of 
Franklin, who did not deify his motto that 
honesty is the best policy. We quote this 
extravagant method of statement because it 
does not suit the discussion of one of the 
gravest and most practical of subjects, and 
because it characterizes much that we read 
in Mr. Poor’s book. Nothing can be less 
calm and judicial than his treatment of other 
writers on finance, ancient and modern, great 
and small, He has no reverence for any of 
his predecessors or any distinguished man, 
unless it be the late Mr. Nicholas Biddle. 
Aristotle heads, and Mr. William G. Sumner 
finishes, the long procession of san benitos 
who file sadly to the stake through four 


hundred pages. The Stagyrite was “the 
impressible. child, full of animation and gar. 
rulity, not the mature man.’ Imperious-. 
ness and arrogance,’ and “an utter ignor 
ance of, or inability to use, the inductive” 
process of reasoning, were his leading traits, 
Locke, Hume and Adam Smith fare no 
better. With Hume the trouble was not 
merely intellectual: his moral being was 
diseased. ‘Reflection and analysis are la- 
borious and painful processes to which he 
was by no means inclined. To truth he was 
wholly indifferent.” But the Father of Po- 
litical Economy is Mr. Poor’s pet aversion. 
He is no son of Adam, and devotes just sev- 
enty pages to the extinction of that worthy 
as a preacher of “sheer absurdities” and 
“‘a dreamer, not a reasoner.” After seeing 
such hard measure dealt out to great lumi- 
naries of economic inquiry, we are not sur- 
prised at the pooh-poohing of lesser lights. 
Andrew Jackson was “a demagogue, adroit 
and unscrupulous,” remarkable for his “ pro- 
digious untruthfulness ’—the latter trait one 
we had always thought especially foreign to 


t Old Hickory. He and Benton, with their ° 


contemporary opponents of the United States 
Bank, possessed “ ignorant, jealous and vin- 


‘dictive natures.” An ignorant nature strikes 


us as a new thing, but most of those whose 
views differ from Mr. Poor’s are set down 
as ignorant, and he is not particular to which 
part of their abstract being he applies that 
favorite term, It is conferred upon Chief- 
Justice Chase, who, we learn, was “reckless 
and unscrupulous as he was ignorant.” In 
issuing greenbacks he was guilty of “an im- 
measurable crime,” which numbered among 
its woeful fruits the railroad strikes of 1877! 

One who assumes to speak from the high- 
est of all possible moral levels might afford 
to be more tolerant of those unfortunately 
beneath him; but superiority is very apt to 
breed dogma and a dogmatic disposition. 
Nor, to speak seriously, is Mr. Poor’s book 
all mere invective. His history of money is 
both readable and instructive, and the facts 
in it are cemented by much sound reflection, 
with, of course, as might be expected from a 
casuist so unreserved and so uncompromising, 
some that is very unsound. He would have 
done better justice to his own views had he 
dealt more justly with those of his opponents. 
Having been closely involved in the disputes 
of recent years over financial questions in the 
United States, he has contracted some of the 
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fever of the partisan. His readers find them- 
selves tempted to distrust conclusions so per- 
emptorily asserted. 

After a detailed survey of the financial his- 
tory of the United States, Mr. Poor concludes 
that “we must yet return to a national bank 


founded on the model of Hamilton before we | 


can hope to restore the financial condition of 
the country.” To this bank he would com- 
mit the handling of the funds of the govern- 
ment. Its specie basis would be the reserves 
now held by the government and derived from 
the receipts for duties under the Sub-Treasury 
law requiring customs to be paid in coin. 
The Sub-Treasury system—which has been 
in force for thirty-one years, which Mr. 
Chase, in the midst of the trials of the war, 
and though apparently distinctly authorized 
so to do by an enactment of Congress, re- 
sisted all temptations and entreaties to over- 
throw, and which would seem now to be 
more necessary than ever in view of the 
large gold payments for interest on the debt 
—Mr. Poor would entirely do away with. 
All the Federal revenues would be payable 
in the currency provided by the bank. 
Branches would be established in each State 
and in every city of over fifty thousand in- 
habitants. These would act, we suppose, as 
so many fiscal prefects for the provinces, 
maintaining local order in an arbitrary way, 
and responsible only to their central head 
and master. The influence so powerful an 
institution, closely managed by a handful of 
able, ambitious and money-seeking men, al- 
ways clamorous for new privileges and con- 
stantly invited to take sides in politics, would 
be apt to exert on legislation and the incum- 
bents of executive office, does not, so far as 
we can perceive, impress Mr. Poor as serious, 
or, if serious, as an evil. : 

Before handing over its specie to the new 
bank, government would of course have to 
dispose of the greenbacks, which would re- 
main without a basis. This, Mr. Poor main- 
tains, should be accomplished not by their 
redemption in coin, but by their conversion 
into bonds at a low ‘rate of interest. With 
the greenbacks would go, too, the issues of 
the national banks; although, looking for a 
circulation of like amount to be contributed 
by the resuscitated and untaxed State banks, 
he would assign to his new bank only three 
hundred millions of the actual seven or eight 
hundred millions of paper currency. 

That the greenbacks must go is clear 
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enough. Equally certain is the desirability 
of modifying the absolute control now exer- 
cised by the Federal government over the 
financial movement of the country. But 
there are no present indications that the 
people will speedily determine. to- transfer 
that control to such an agent as Mr. Poor 
suggests. Meanwhile, the march of events 
is settling one point of consequence. The 
government notes are advancing to par, the 
discount having dwindled from seven, six 
and five while Mr. Poor was laying down 
his pen to half the last-named rate. Once 
at par, as they,soon promise to be without 
any real pressure upon trade and industry, 
they will leave the field clear for some years 
of careful discussion over the ultimate ar- 
rangement of the currency, aided but. not 
unduly biassed by the bankers. Disqui- 
sitions from all competent thinkers will. be 
in order, and it is just possible that among 
these we shall find some less contemptuous 
of the great minds of the past than Mr. 
Poor. 


Early New E: Interiors, Sketches in 
Salem, Marblehead, Portsmouth and Kit- 
tery. By Arthur Little. Boston: A. Wil- 
liams & Co. 

This volume would have been of more 
interest to the general reader, and have had 
a less pretentious aspect, if the ground cov- 
ered by it had been more extensive and the 
plates of which it is composed accompanied 
by some pleasantly written letter-press. As 
it is, these plates, which are architectural 
drawings reproduced by lithography, come 
forward, with only a few lines of explana- 
tion, to be judged on their own merits, which 
are not particularly striking. As sketches 
they have not sufficient freedom or simpli- 
city, being overcharged with lines which are 
unnecessary to the meaning, and which be- 
come confusing in the neutral monotone that 
pervades most of the scenes, the Rembrandt- 
esque weapons of light and shade being used 
but sparingly. In the two or three instances in 
which this neutrality has been abandoned, as 
on the first page (parlor of Narbonne House, 
Salem), the textures are more recognizable 
and the effect has less hardness. It is some- 
what puzzling, after being informed by the 
explanatory note that the wainscoting of a 
room is painted white, to find it in the illus- 
tration adorned with an elaborate graining 
of pencil-strokes. 
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- Mr. Little’s province does not. extend to 
the minor branches of household art. His 
interiors are represented in most cases with 
the fixtures only, without the softening graces 
of beds and tables, stools and candlesticks. 
This emptiness and the uniformity of tint to 
which we have alluded combine to present 
the chill and dreary atmosphere of those 
New England houses—a quality which seems 
to haunt them, subsisting even side by side 
with their homelikeness and good cheer. 
The style of old New England was the 
grand style—covered, it might be, by coats 
of whitewash—set in homeliest surround- 
ings. Some of the columnar old chimney- 
pieces which Mr. Little gives us have the 
statelinesss and importance of public build- 
ings, and would threaten to dwarf into in- 
significance the humble wight who should 
venture to toast his extremities before them. 
There is an old curtain in one of the pictures 
(parlor of Lord House, Portsmouth) whose 
classic folds recall a period before the decline 
of tragedy. These things are profitable for 
our study and admiration, but shall we imi- 
tate them? The architecture and furniture 
of those times hint of a people who took no 
thought of comfort, who scorned delights 
and lived laborious days—an account which 
may not always tally with that of history. 
The favored few who can boast of direct 
descent from those Puritan householders may 
have inherited especial strength of vertebrae 
to enable them to walk (and sit) in the ways 
of their forefathers, and may appropriately 
revert to such models for their dwellings and 
furnishings. To persons interested in the 
places depicted this book will have a value 
and interest apart from artistic considera- 
tions; while to those who have escaped the 
misfortune of being created without the aid 
of grandfathers it may furnish reminiscences 
of the glory they have known and the impe- 
rial palaces whence they came. 
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